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More lumbermen 


WANTED fr" * willing to 


educate themselves, their associates and 
their communities. 


WANTED Thinking men, 


men of vision; 
dynamic, upstanding, fighting, challeng- 
ing men. 


W ANTED Men who make an 


association possi- 
ble, and who will give their best for the 
good of the industry. 

Men who under- 


WANTE stand that they 


profit only by serving society, and that 
real profits come only as the result of new 
ideas, new methods, and service that is a 
reality. 


ERE is the new field for the retail lumberman. Let him turn on the light. Let him be 
responsible for homes that will be the pride of the community—homes that will stand 





A Challenge to Sellers of Lumber’ 


UMBER must be put and kept in its rightful place. Too long has the unrestrained mis 
use of lumber discredited lumber. City and country site give mute evidence of the use 
of sub-standard material and sub-standard labor. The improper use of lumber has encouraged 
substitutes. Lumber must be re-established for those uses for which by Nature, assisted by 
proper and modern manufacture, it is best suited. 


= T and foremost in this new era for 

lumber we must recognize the place 
of the retailer in the building business. 
The retail lumber store must be the head- 
quarters for the building business. The 
lumberman must sell the homes in his 
community, must be the supervisor of 
their construction. The first step to clarify 
the situation must be to take the mystery 
out of home building. There has been 
too much hokum. The public has become 
wary, and all because of promotional 
building which has had big, quick profit 
as its primary purpose, rather than the 


ultimate in service. 


as a tribute to all that is best in our product, and not reflect on it. 


. 


cP - portion of address of President B. F. Springer at convention of | ° 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee, Feb. 18, 1930. 
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A Sure Way to Get 
Better 
Values 
Is to 
Buy 
From 





SPECIALISTS 


The above picture Will interest buyers of Cypress 
tank stock or factory lumber. It shows the excellent 
quality of our stock—lumber that is “ bang up” on 
quality, milling and grading; also Philippine Hard- 
woods, Gum and Oak Trim in straight or mixed 
cars with Cypress. 


The next time you want some really big value 
Cypress lumber, just send us your inquiry. Why not 
investigate our facilities now? 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
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Listen to Me, 
You Lumbermen! 


POLSON'’'S WEST COAST HEMLOCK is different. There 
are two very important parts to the name. 


WEST COAST HEMLOCK is a species much in favor with 
particular buyers especially in the far eastern states. It also has 
preference with Japanese wood workers where some of the best 
craftsmen in the world can be found. 


Then last, but not least, the word “ POLSON” is a most im- 
j portant part of the name of this product. POLSON on the Pacific 
Coast means the greatest loggers in the Grays Harbor district. It 
means timber from the greatest old growth forests of the region. 


This is my message to you, as the man who knows, because I 
am directly responsible for this operation. 


HEMLOCK 

LUMBER AND 

RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 













L. G. Pauze, Manager, 


Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
(Successors to Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.) 









































QmAK-IQWALITY 
OKANOGAN FR AME S 


SOFT PINE 
In Mixed Cars 































You Can Save Money 


Here’s an opportunity for you to order just the stock 
you need, mixed as you want it. 


The photo below shows how we can ship window, door 
and cellar frames, cut to length interior trim, random 
length or cut to length mouldings, casing, base and high 
grade finishing lumber. 


One way to make money is to save it by ordering a 
variety of items in smaller quantities. Our mixed car 
service enables you to do this and thereby keep your 
assortments well balanced at all times. 














Are Trade Builders 


and builder. 
dealers. 


OMAK, WASHINGTON 


“OMAK-KWALITY” Frames 


The fine quality lumber, the accurate milling, 
the careful bundling, and the many sizes a 

styles of frames insure satisfaction to the dealer 
They will clinch the orders for 
you just as they are doing for many other 


BILES-COLEMAN 
LUMBER CoO.,, Inc. 
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Buying Mahogany Furniture Does Not Help American Woods 


TRIOTISM in one of its mani- 
P'restations consists in buying 

products made at home in pref- 
erence to those made abroad, and 
that sort of patriotism might reason- 
ably be looked for first among those 
who spend public money for public 
purposes. The very quintessence of 
love of country might be expected 
from persons connected with the War 
Department at Washington, as from 
persons in actual army service. In 
view of these presumptions, it was a 
matter of surprise to learn that the 
War Department recently has bought 
$275,000 worth of mahogany furni- 
ture for its various offices. 

Both the hardwood producing in- 
dustry and the furniture manufac- 
turing industry of the United States 
have been going through a period of 
difficulty. In fact, the entire lumber 
industry has been struggling with 
problems, the solution of which is not 


helped by the importation of the 
woods of foreign countries, especially 
when they directly compete with and 
displace woods of native origin. The 
excuse offered by the War Depart- 
ment authorities for preferring fur- 
niture made of a foreign wood was 
that the new was to replace old of 
the same wood. That may have been 
an excuse but it was hardly a good 
reason. 

The American lumber industry 
pays to the Federal Government in 
the form of income taxes 11 cents of 
every dollar it makes each year. 
When to this are added the contribu- 
tions in the form of taxes paid by the 
thousands of persons deriving their 
incomes directly from the lumber in- 
dustry in its numerous ramifications, 
including furniture manufacture, the 
claim that the industry has upon the 
Government for fair consideration is 
evident. 


‘This furniture buying episode 
serves to remind of the fact that goy- 
ernment bureaucrats are apt to loge 
contact with the basic source of 
wealth. It is the money of business 
that pays their wages, and while 
their primary loyalty is to the Goy- 
ernment itself, they ought not to for- 
get or to be permitted to forget that 
industry must prosper if the Govern- 
ment is to continue to function. It 
is eminently proper, therefore, that 
representatives of the lumber indus- 
try should present in the most effec- 
tive manner practicable the claims of 
the hardwood lumber industry upon 
the patronage of the government to 
the support of which it contributes 
so much. The industry will not ask 
the rescinding of the order already 
placed for mahogany furniture, but 
it will ask that in future American 
woods be given precedence in Govy- 
ernment requisitions for furniture. 





Steel as Prospective Rival of Wood for Frame House Building 


ECENTLY, one of the largest 
mail order houses announced its 
plans for an almost nation-wide 

home financing and home building 
program. Already, the home-financ- 
ing and building subsidiary of the 
mail order concern has established 
offices in several Wisconsin cities and 
has appealed to local contractors to 
co-operate with it in the work of con- 
structing homes that it finances and 
furnishes the materials for. Local 
lumbermen and others have been con- 
fronted with outside competition in 
supplying materials for construction 
before, but the present proposal of 
the mail order concern differs from 
earlier methods in that it includes 
installment financing, ready cut ma- 
terial and construction after plans 
furnished by either the seller or the 
buyer. 

One of the major arguments in be- 
half of its methods made by the mail 
order house is that by pre-cutting 
material in its own mills it saves 
much of the labor costs. In other 
words, its plan contemplates bring- 
ing to the home owner some of the 
benefits of mass production. In this 


connection it is interesting and per- 
haps significant that the same argu- 
ment is being made in behalf of steel 


as a home building material. From 
time to time for several years a few 
steel framed houses have been 
erected and the achievement has been 
given a great deal of publicity. Thus 
far, however, steel has not been a 
serious rival of wood in the construc- 
tion of detached residences of a size 
and cost comparable to those for 
which wood is almost universally 
used. ; 

Probably, the best organized pres- 
entation of the claims for steel as a 
home building material has been 
made by T. J. Foster, chairman Na- 
tional Bridge Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y., in a series of articles in 
Engineering News-Record. There 
are several features of Mr. Foster’s 
proposal that are of special interest 
to retail lumbermen as well as to 
local carpenters and contractors. Of 
the method of introducing the steel 
house, Mr. Foster says: “A basic 
necessity, in the writer’s opinion, is 
a merchandising plan of national 
scope. The best things we have today 
are made and furnished on the quan- 
tity scale, and most of them are 
standardized. Such standardization 
does not mean that there is a limited 
variety to choose from—on the con- 
trary, we have a wider choice than 





ever before—but it does mean that 
the quality of the supplies is superior 
and that the price we pay is propor- 
tionately small.” 

The author then explains that the 
merchandising plan should be initi- 
ated by demonstrating its advantages 
to a small group who will furnish the 
capital for designing and will build 
demonstration houses, study produc- 
tion, buying methods and distribu- 
tion. “These preliminary matters 
satisfactorily concluded,” he says, “it 
would be an easy matter to secure 
capital for national operation.” The 
comprehensiveness of Mr. Foster’s 
plan is indicated by the following out- 
line: “The activities of such a large 
scale corporation would be conducted 
with the assistance of artists, land- 
scape architects, engineers and con- 
struction specialists. Also there 
would be a research department 
charged with the task of testing new 
materials and methods and thus im- 
proving construction each year, with 
attendant reduction in costs. . . . It 
would not be necessary for this cor- 
poration to enter the manufacturing 
field or do actual construction work. 
At present the majority of small 
house building is done by developers 
who buy tracts of land and build 
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many houses at a time. . . With 
such persons as agents the sales prob- 
lem of the national corporation would 
be much simplified over an arrange- 
ment attempting to sell ideas to indi- 
vidual builders. Only the best build- 
ers would be retained, and they would 
be required to employ the most effi- 
cient workmen available. These 
agents would be supplied with plans, 
full details, bills of materials, sched- 
ules of operation and all supplies. 
The corporation would ship the ma- 
terials in proper sequence direct 
from the point of manufacture to the 
builder. Inasmuch as most of these 
materials could be shop fabricated, a 
minimum amount of labor would be 


required at the building site.” 

To meet the objection to his propo- 
sals as being a radical departure, the 
author says that any opposition that 
developed would soon disappear when 
it became apparent that the new 
methods gave advantages to both 
contractor and owner. “The con- 
tractor will find that, backed by a 
wealthy corporation, he can secure 
capital on more reasonable terms. 
This alone will provide him with con- 
siderable advantage over incompe- 
tent developers, not allied with the 
corporation. Improved methods of 
construction and better materials 
will further increase his advantage, 
and his reputation for superiority in 


his field of construction will give him 
a larger and better clientele. The 
owner of the small house will find that. 
he can obtain a well built and beauti- 
ful home for less than he has had to 
pay heretofore for an ugly, flimsy 
structure.” While it is hardly likely 
that steel as a material for small house 
construction will immediately become 
an aggressive rival of wood, the pro- 
posal here outlined ought to suggest 
the advisability of using every avail- 
able means to provide well built, at- 
tractive and convenient homes of 
wood at prices within the reach of the 
thousands of families who should be 
home owners. This will be the lum- 
ber industry’s best protection. 





The Fine Art of Slipping Up on the Lumber Dealer’s Blind Side 


HEN mail order competition 
in selling homes is under dis- 
cussion local dealers are free 

to confess that the mail order buyer 
makes his purchase before the lum- 
berman in his community knows. that 
he is a prospect. How does it hap- 
pen that the distant concern is able 
by mail to secure this business right 
under the local lumberman’s eyes? 
How does it find the prospect, how 
does it please him with a plan, suit 
him with a price, carry the sale 
through and deliver the goods with- 
out even seeing the customer, when 
perhaps the local dealer sees the 
buyer often or might do so? 
The answers to most of these ques- 
tions are somewhat similar to those 
that a successful angler might be ex- 
pected to give if asked to explain his 
success. It is a combination of bait, 
tackle, skill and judgment. The lat- 
est in the way of mail order bait for 
home builders is financial aid in the 
form of deferred payments. Often it 


will convert into a buyer a person 
that the local dealer hardly thought 
of as even a prospect. In fact he was 
not a prospect under the terms that 
commonly are enforced throughout 
the country in the sale of home build- 
ing material at retail. It was the 
change in bait, that is, in terms of 
sale, that brought the nibble and 
eventually landed the fish. 

For several years the matter of 
financing has been prominent in dis- 
cussions at gatherings of lumbermen. 
One method of making money avail- 
able to dealers for financing, modern- 
izing and sales of homes was pre- 
sented before the annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association last week by Ar- 
thur Goodwillie, president, American 
Home Security Corporation. Mr. 
Goodwillie’s address appears else- 
where in this paper. The plan de- 
serves careful study because it em- 
bodies the essential provisions of a 
sound method of financing adapted to 


the needs and purposes of lumbermen. 
Aside from the ability to finance 

his sales on credit, the retail lumber- 

man has needed perhaps as much as 

anything a means of making early 

contacts with prospects and getting 

the opportunity to develop them into 

buyers. Experience has shown 
wherever it has been tried that an: 
offer to sell on terms, that is, on the 
deferred payment plan, has proved 
the best of business builders. It un- 
covers prospects in every community 
and brings buyers that can not be 
reached or served in any other way. 
Ability to finance their sales on the 
installment plan has enabled outside 
concerns to slip up on the blind side 
of the local dealer and get business 
he did not see or know about. With 
a means of financing his sales the 
dealer can make sure of all the busi- 
ness that is properly his, and this 
service promises to become as essen- 
tial to his success as is his stock of 
building materials. 





Unsold Stocks Show Decrease 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGeELEs, Ca.ir., Feb. 19.—A marked 
decrease in unsold lumber at Los Angeles har- 
bor was shown by twenty-six firms for the 
week of Feb. 10 to 15 inclusive, when a total 
of 11,189,000 feet, board measure, was re- 
ported. Arrivals were average, with a total of 
19,447,000 board feet, of which there were 
eighteen cargoes of fir, with 17,640,000 board 
feet and four cargoes of redwood with 1,807,- 
000. Forty-six vessels were reported laid up 
and one operating off shore. Building permits 
continued normal during the first two weeks of 
February, totaling $2,058,975 to date. 


Saeeesaeaeeaeaasaaaaaan: 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices remained unchanged 
at 91.5 for the week ended Feb. 12, 1930. 





| Bookings Make 97 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Six hundred and seventeen softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Feb. 15 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 287,314,000 feet, shipments, 271,680,000 feet, and orders, 278,637,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association..........2eeeeeeees 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... . 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


North Carolina Pine Association............- 
California Redwood Association.......s.+.+++ 


Totals, BOCLWOOES osc ccccccsiseceocsiovvse 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Totala, harGwoods.....ocscoceccccssccceces 




















Mills Production Shipments Orders 

= 146 62,754,000 57,351,000 66,465,000 
eae 212 172,407,000 150,392,000 146,278,000 
oF ke 77 25,209,000 28,580,000 31,752,000 
sie 19 4,184,000 14,728,000 14,178,000 
ies 8 1,925,000 3,392,000 3,140,000 
ee 23 3,817,000 1,541,000 2,369,000 
eae 119 10,534,000 10,586,000 8,477,000 
wig 13 6,484,000 5,110,000 5,978,000 
see 617 287,314,000 271,680,000 278,637,000 
aaee 214 33,913,000 32,679,000 35,620,000 
the 23 7,073,000 4,312,000 3,270,000 
ooe 237 40,986,000 36,991,000 38,890,000 
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Source of White Holly Wood 


We have an inquiry for some white holly 
wood. If you can put us in touch with some 
one who handles it we shall appreciate the 
service.—INQUIRY No. 2,444. 

[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lumber concern. In response the names of sev- 
eral concerns supplying white holly wood have 
been given. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request.—Ebtror. | 


Methods of Financing Home Building 


Financing of home building by the lumber 
companies appears to be coming in for some 
consideration on the part of Wisconsin lumber 
interests. We would like to know more about 
this new phase of business promotion in the 
lumber trade, particularly as to the methods 
employed and the results being obtained. Any 
information you may be able to give us will be 
greatly appreciated.—INQuirRY No. 2,445. 

[This inquiry was made by a large Wisconsin 
bank. Another inquiry almost identical in sub- 
stance was made by a well known economic 
service organization. Discussion in the lumber 
press and in conventions has made lumbermen 
familiar with the purposes and methods of 
financing home building. The conviction is quite 
general among lumbermen that the need for 
more homes can be adequately met only by a 
method of financing on deferred payments com- 
parable with that used in selling automobiles, 
radios, furniture etc. 

There is really little if anything new in this 
method of selling homes. Real estate developers 
have used it for years, but principally as a means 
of selling lots and settling up subdivisions. The 
present proposal of lumbermen is to make the 
installment method available to home builders 
wherever they own lots or possess enough cash 
for substantial initial payments on homes. That 
is to say the plan is designed to make it prac- 
ticabie for the prospective owner to build and 
occupy his home first and pay for it afterward 
in installments like rent, instead of postponing 
construction until he has accumulated funds 
enough to pay cash outright. It would extin- 
guish the indebtedness by degrees, instead of 
postponing all payments for a long period as 
in a‘straight mortgage. 

The modern home financing plan contemplates 
the use of first and second mortgages, with pro- 
vision, especially, for the marketing of the latter. 
Normally, first mortgages can be disposed of 
locally, but second mortgages can not be. Also, 
the buyer seldom can meet monthly installments 
on both mortgages as ordinarily would be re- 
quired on a building and loan contract. There- 
fore, a home financing plan using the second 
mortgage commonly provides for collection of 
interest on the first mortgage by the holder of 
the second, the total payment being kept within 
the resources of the home buyer. 

In some forms the financing plan provides 75 
percent or more of the cost of the house and 
lot, with provision for payment in installments 
like rent that include interest and portions of 
the principal. 

Some financing organizations merely provide 
a market for second mortgages, and commonly 
such paper carries the endorsement of the lum- 
berman who sells the home building material. 
Endorsement sometimes is objected to by lum- 
ber dealers because, they claim, the contingent 
liability thus incurred affects theit bank credit 
and hinders its use for other purposes. 

In general home financing as proposed in the 
lumber industry contemplates the provision of 
a sort of revolving fund by discounting. When 
the entire loan is covered by one mortgage, 
that is discounted; when by two, the second 
only may be taken by the financing agency. 
Usually, the mortgage financing corporation has 
banking connections that handle the paper, but 
recently there have been proposals to secure 
capital for lending corporations within the in- 





dustry itself by the sale of shares to lumbermen 
who would by that means become entitled to 


the services of the organizations. A number 
of individual concerns are doing their own 
financing with the aid of local banks, and there 
are several that operate financing subsidiaries. 

Some of these methods already are in use 
and experience has shown that in nearly every 
community it is practicable and safe to build 
and sell on deferred payment plans many homes 
that otherwise would not be built. Experience 
has shown also that the contingent liability in- 
curred by endorsement rarely if ever becomes 
actual. In fact home buyers as a class appear 
to meet their obligations regularly and thus 
promise to establish this method of selling homes 
in the confidence of financial agencies generally 
as well as of the lumber industry. Most of the 
plans, however, imply somewhat of a consoli- 
dation of the credits on account of all the ma- 
terial and labor of construction. This implies 
to some extent at least a change in methods of 
selling; perhaps the performance in part of the 
functions of construction itself. The trend has 
set in rather strongly toward the financing of 
homes on deferred payments, but statistics are 
not available to show its extent—EprrTor. ] 


Grave Need of Home Financing 


EpiTtoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have just 
read O. O. Tichenor’s article in your Feb. 8 issue 
relative to national corporation to finance homes, 

Our town is only a very small one, with a pop- 
ulation of about 400, but I am convinced, if 
there was money available through a corpora- 
tion for financing, that it would result in some 
homes being built here that otherwise will not 
be, and this would no doubt be true to a greater 
extent in the larger towns and cities. 





No doubt, a plan could be worked out among 
the manufacturers and retailers, whereby this 
could be put over, and | believe it would have 
the hearty support of the industry as a whole. 

We can not afford to let a matter of as graye 
importance as this to rest, and I feel that we 
should get busy at once.—E..A. MuUSGJERD, man- 
ager, Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Co., Thornton, 
Iowa. 


Handling Stock From Yard to Mill 


There is a project on foot to install a remanu- 
facturing plant in a small town, to which would 
be available the output of several mills operat- 
ing in the vicinity, cutting amounts that com- 
bined would equal the output of a rather large 
operation. All of the products of these mills 
would come to the rail-head on trucks, princi- 
pally dry and segregated and graded as much 
as is practicable for mills of their size. 

The writer is an experienced operator and has 
ideas for handling lumber through such a plant, 
but inasmuch as the operation will be a long- 
lived one, and the products are going to be of 
various articles, I would be glad to have opera- 
tors of such plants or anyone knowing of labor 
saving devices that can be employed, especially 
a system of taking the lumber from yard to mill, 
to give me his experiences. Any new ideas and 
information will be greatly appreciated. — In. 
quiIry No. 2,443. 

[This inquiry comes from a Pondosa pine 
section of the Pacific northwest. Evidently the 
stock, graded and dried, is brought by truck 
and rail to the storage yard of the re-manufac- 
turing plant. It is the economical handling of 
this stock from the yard to the cutting-up mill, 
apparently, that this inquirer has in view. The 
project offers an opportunity for the installa- 
tion and use of lumber handling equipment and 
methods of the latest design. The name of the 
inquirer will be furnished on request—EbiTor.] 
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The enterprising people of|300 feet to the 


Tennessee are now engaged in 


Upon the same basis the pres- 


individual. | place would be furnished with 


another admirable rail outlet 





erecting an exposition building|ent population demands the | for the product of their mills. 


at Nashville for holding an ex-| production of 


position to celebrate that city’s 
centennial, between April 23 
and May 29 of the current 
year. 


feet of lumber per year. 
** * 
An Arkansas correspondent 
Nashville is rapidly be-| writes: “The timber ten miles| per yard and that it is a good 


—| os 
| We are requested by a sub- 
| scriber to state that the town 
of Plainfield, Iowa, has no lum- 


coming a lumber mart, there north of Little Rock, on the opening for some enterprising 


being twelve saw and planing|St. Louis, 


Iron Mountain 


|man. It is located on the IIli- 








mills in the immediate neigh-| Southern, is principally No. 1| nois Central north of Waverly. 


borhood engaged in cutting 
black walnut and poplar tim- 
ber. One firm has a million 
feet of walnut piled on the 
yard. 

** * 


There is enough white oak 
timber in Arkansas to supply 
the world for awhile, at least, 
but as yet there is no trans- 
portation. 

“* 6 


The census of 1880, soon to 
be taken, will probably show 
a national population of 50,- 
000,000 souls. The natural in- 
crease for the next twenty 
years will no doubt double the 
population, bringing it to 100,- 
000,000 in the year 1900. The 
census of 1870 showed a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 which con- 
sumed over 12,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, or an average of 











yellow pine. For the last twelve | 
months a good deal of this | 
timber has been sawed into car! 
sills here for the St. Louis mar- 
ket, it being for that purpose, 
hard to beat, owing to the 
amount of heart. There is very 
fine oak timber in some locali- 
ties close to the creek bottoms 
and rivers, and any quantity of 
wagon timber could be cut and 
shipped from here if prices 
would justify.. There are 45 
sawmills on the railroad, most 
of them small, cutting from 
10,000 to 20,000 feet. Circular 
saws are used exclusively. 
** * 

There seems to be a prospect 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co. will con- 
struct a branch from Hastings 
to Eau Claire in which event 





the lumbermen of the latter 


. . - 

Logging is at a complete 
standstill at Ludington, Mich. 
even the pole roads being use- 
less until the ground settles 
and the water disappears from 
the surface. All hope of fur- 
ther snow in this locality is 
gone. The ice is out of Pere 
Marquette Lake. 

* * * 

It takes several thousand 
feet of lumber daily to supply 
the lunatics of the country with 
the infernal “15” puzzle. 

*"* * : 

An appropriation has been 
secured for two lighthouses on 
the Sturgeon Bay Canal, one 
at the Lake Michigan entrance, 
to cost $13,000, and one at the 
Green Bay’ entrance to cost 
$10,000. 
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Southern Piners Have Good Order Files; Stocks Large 


Southern pine orders in the week ended Feb. 15 exceeded 
the production by 6 percent, and shipments were about 14 
percent less than orders. Files of unfilled orders are now 
in rather good shape, as average per unit on Feb. 8 was 
about 20 percent larger than the low point reached Dec. 7. 
Unfilled on Jan. 4 had amounted to 19 percent of stocks, 
but on Feb. 8 made 22 percent of stocks, though the small- 
ness of shipments since the first of the year—they amounted 
to only 90 percent of the cut—has resulted in an increase 
in stocks. Concessions on surpluses are reported, and the 
market is none too strong, but good weather has brought 
increasing inquiry from retailers and given it a better tone. 
Industrial items have been moving well. 


Rail Bookings of West Coast Mills Show Large Gain 


West Coast rail trade made an excellent showing in the 
week ended Feb. 15. Rail bookings of 212 mills were 13 
percent larger than those of the preceding week, and 36 
percent larger than were made in the week ended Feb. 1. 
Of the total bookings for the week ended Feb. 15, 46 per- 
cent were rail, 30 percent domestic cargo and 18 percent 
export. The proportion of domestic cargo business is 
below average, but foreign trade is making a good showing. 

Production has shown a considerable gain, to 66% per- 
cent of capacity, compared with 61 percent the preceding 
week, and 44 percent the week before that. An associa- 
tion bulletin points out that 297 mills, during the 5 weeks 
ended Feb. 1, cut 26.19 percent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and that if production is to be kept 
in line with demand during the next few weeks, it should 
not exceed 60 percent of capacity. Reports of identical 
mills to the National show that they cut 20 percent less 
in the first 6 weeks of this year than in 1929. 

On Jan. 4, stocks were equal to 59 and orders to 20 days 
average cut, orders making 33 percent of stocks, while on 
Feb. 8 the stocks were equal to 57 and the orders to 22 
days cut, orders making 38 percent of stocks, so that the 
statistical position of Coast mills is stronger. 

Sales prices reported for the period ended Feb. 11 show 
very little variation from those of a week before. 


Western Pine Mills Are Strengthening Position 


A gain of 16 percent in bookings over the amount for 
the preceding week was reported by 77 Inland Empire 
mills for the week ended Feb. 15. This report confirms 
statements that the market has been showing improvement, 
with a larger number of inquiries now coming to the mills. 
On the other hand, production also made some gain, from 
42 percent of capacity the preceding week, to 46 percent. 
But the week’s bookings of 77 mills were 26 percent and 
their shipments 13 percent in excess of their production, 
so that they have added to their order files and reduced 
their stocks. Unfilled orders of 75 mills Feb. 15 made 
almost 11 percent of their stocks. Dry stuff is becoming 
scarce, arid No. 2 in both Idaho and Pondosa is difficult to 
buy for immediate shipment in the quantities required. In 
both Idaho and Pondosa selects and common, sales prices 
for the period ended Feb. 15 show no important variations 
from those of the preceding week, but Nos. 1 and 2 Pon- 
dosa shop are off a little further. 

California pine production continued small during the 
week ended Feb. 15, and both bookings and shipments are 
running Over three times as large. The cut between Jan. 
l and Feb. 8 was only 42.5 percent as large as last year’s. 
Stocks are being steadily reduced, and unfilled orders on 
Feb. 8 had increase@*sufficiently to equal 79 days average 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41 


; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 79 





production. Sales reports for the period ended Feb. 11 
show that in white pine, declines offset advances, while 
in sugar pine the advances greatly predominate, but shop 
in both species is off slightly. 


Redwood Output. Exceeds Orders; Cypress Improving 


Though trade in southern red cypress is far from satis- 


‘factory, it is improving. steadily. The lower grades, used 


by Florida truck growers, are in the best demand, and 
supply is quite short. Industrial demand for tank, FAS 
and clear heart continues good, and recently the railroads 
have been purchasing some trunking and capping. Shop 
lumber, however, remains dull. Not much A, B and C finish 
is being sold, and.these grades are weak, but there is a 
good call for D. It is hoped that good weather in consum- 
ing territory will stimulate buying. 

Production of redwood dipped somewhat in the week 
ended Feb. 8, to below normal, but expanded again in the 
week ended Feb. 15. In the latter week, orders made 90 
percent of the cut, and showed some gain over the preced- 
ing week. For the last few weeks, foreign trade has been 
slow, and eastern has also been lagging. But northern 
California trade has continued good, and recently there 
has been a good movement to the southern part of the 
State. Two-thirds of total bookings for the first six weeks 
of the year have come from California. On Feb. 8, total 
unfilled orders had declined to below normal. 


Northern Pine Output Low; Hemlock Cut Increasing 


Stocks of northern pine mills on Feb. 8 were almost 10 
percent lower than on Jan. 4, so that from the stock stand- 
point they occupy a rather strong position. This reduc- 
tion has been effected largely by curtailment of the output, 
as identical mills in the first 6 weeks of the year produced 
only 44 percent as much as in the same period of last 
year. Shipments for these 6 weeks of 1930 exceeded the 
bookings by 12 percent, so that order files have been re- 
duced, and those of 8 mills on Feb. 8 made only 9 percent 
of their gross stocks. Price concessions are said to be 
rare, the mills expecting a good spring business and hold- 
ing firmly to their lists. 

Northern hemlock production, which in the first 6 weeks 
of the year averaged 4 percent less than in the same period 
of 1929, in the last week of this period had risen to 23 
percent of capacity and, for identical mills, 15 percent larger 
than for the same week of last year. Bookings for the 6 
weeks were 39 percent less than they were last year, but 
were well ahead of shipments, so that the mills have fair 
order files, and are holding prices steady. 


Hardwood Bookings Make Fair Showing; Market Weaker 


Hardwood bookings made a rather good showing for the 
week ended Feb. 15, those of southern mills exceeding their 
cut by about 5 percent, while northern mills sold about the 
same amount as in the preceding week. A number of re- 
ports say that the automotive industry has slowed down its 
buying, though some body plants are still taking fair 
amounts. Furniture plants continue in the market, but the 
amount of their purchases is disappointing. Radio cabinet 
makers seem to be increasing their consumption a little. 
Sales to miscellaneous industrial users have helped out a 
good deal. Building trades demand has been held down 
by the weather, but there is little probability of early gain 
in activity. Quotations on lower grades of oak flooring 
have been reduced during the last week. Millwork trade is 
only fair. Some southern mills are making cheap offers, but 
the stronger concerns are holding pretty close to lists. 
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Plan of Organization and Operation of National 
Mortgage Acceptance Corporation” 


[By Arthur Goodwillie, President, American Home Security Corporation, Chicago] 


The potential field for the marketing of building material at retail 
is probably greater than that for any other type of merchandise in 
the United States. This undeveloped market lies in two general 
directions. Only 47 percent of the families in the country own their 
own homes. A large proportion of the other 53 percent are renting 
because home buying hasn’t been made sufficiently safe, easy and 
attractive for them. On the other hand a recent survey disclosed the 
fact that approximately 10,000,000 houses in America are in greater 
or less actual need of modernizing. The owners of these houses are 
postponing this tremendous volume of necessary repair work largely 
because the purchase of automobiles, radios, pianos and similar items 
of merchandise is being made easier and more attractive to them 
than is the purchase of repairs. 

Although financing always has been and always will be a necessary 
precedent to the purchase of every bill of material which exceeds a 
few hundred dollars in amount, the form of mortgage service which 
is available to the home owner fails altogether to meet his needs or 
convenience—with its inadequate loans; amortizations that are too 
heavy for current income; a continual: shortage of 


by ample capital. They really aren’t competing for the large amount 
of business they are already getting—their customers are buying 
without even trying to get a price from their local dealers because 
the mail order houses offer something the local retailers don’t yet carry 
in stock. Price is wholly subordinated in the transaction. The retailer 
can successfully compete on that ground and the mail order houses 
know it. Therefore, being canny merchandisers, they sell service 
and eliminate the question of price as far as possible. The increasing 
volume of business which they are attracting is due solely to the 
fact that the small down payment and the simple, convenient, install- 
ment terms which the mail order houses offer are showing thousands 
of persons how to buy building material out of income. 

The retail dealer cannot, individually, supply the mortgage service 
which he must have if he is to successfully combat the present decline 
in building volume, the command of prices which the contractor has 
seized, and the growing competition of the mail order houses. He 
can carry too limited a volume of paper on his own resources and 
credit, and his local rediscount market, if any exists at all, is too 








mortgage funds in some sections and a periodic 
shortage in all; clumsy, costly and dangerous first, 
second and—sometimes—third mortgage or pur- 
chase contract combinations, with no attempt at 
synchronization, each element being antagonistic to 
all others. This has long constituted a serious handi- 
cap to the building material industry and is one 
which has been accentuated in recent years by the 
building contractor’s entry into the field of home 
financing. 

The period between 1922 and 1928 witnessed the 
greatest volume of residence construction which 
the United States has ever experienced. During 
those years the building material dealer’s business 
—in volume—directly reflected this tremendous 
activity, but the increase in turn-over was by no 
means reflected in increased net profits. Most of 
us now realize the reason for this failure to make 
hay while the sun shone. Content to do business 
in pre-war terms and loath to recognize the over- 
night changes which were occurring in the business 
world, the retail lumber dealer affirmed that “he 
was a merchant and not a banker and would go 














limited for his needs. Neither can the problem be 
worked out by a local group or groups of retailers, 
except in an inadequate and eventually unsatisfac- 
tory manner. In its essentials it is a problem in 
finance, which is a business in itself. It involves 
wholly new and difficult technical questions, and 
must be solved in terms of sound banking practice, 
if it is to be permanently effective for the dealer 
and the home owner. The active co-operation of 
the retailer, however, is so important to the success 
in a large way of any such undertaking, that it is 
probable no financial interest would feel justified in 
proceeding with its development, unless it were 
assured of a very considerable measure of such 
support. 

We are at this time incorporating the National 
Mortgage Acceptance Corporation for the purpose, 
among others, of providing the retail dealer with 
means to rediscount: 

(1) Second mortgage repair notes, taken in pay- 
ment for materials and equipment used in the re- 
pair, improvement or complete modernization of 
residence properties. 











(2) <A consolidated first and second mortgage 





out of business before he’d bother with financing” 
—and is proving himself a better prophet than perhaps he intended. 

Unlike the dealer, the contractor recognized that the average 
American family, taught to buy on the installment plan, no longer 
has the patience to accumulate cash for any desired object, and that 
therefore if he could offer to finance on time payments as well as to 
build, he could make permanent contact with the prospective home 
owner and, within broad limits, control the price of building ma- 
terials. Through one channel or another he arranged a patchwork of 
first and second mortgage financing, got in touch with the prospective 
home owner. and when a design and floor lay-out had been selected 
from a plan book which he provided, made a tentative price, “subject 
to the exact cost of the materials.” Then he went from dealer to 
dealer, playing one against the other in such a way that. by the 
time the order for material was finally placed, the retailer’s profit 
had been largely or wholly extracted. Financing and contracting 
make an entirely unnatural combination, and yet, because the finan- 
cially weak contractor had the vision to supply mortgage money 
in some form or other, he has been dictating prices to the financially 
strong material dealer. 

Only the great mail order houses seem to have recognized the 
steady trend of modern business toward complete integration, and 
they alone have modified their sales plan to meet this new develop- 
ment. Offering both materials and financing, these concerns are pre- 
paring to penetrate the building material market in every city and 
town in the United States with an aggressive sales campaign backed 





*Address delivered before annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 
11-13, 1930. 


loan, representing not to exceed 75 percent of the 
value of the mortgaged property. 

Equipped to offer ‘this customers conservative credit in a variety 
of forms and with a strong finance corporation behind him, the retailer 
who has this service will be in a position to proceed aggressively to 
develop a broad, new market which has heretofore been closed to him. 

The technical details of the machinery which must be set up 
for the recapture of capital, used by the company in discounting repair 
paper and 75 percent monthly payment mortgages to an amount 
tremendously in excess of its underlying capital, need not be dwelt 
upon here further than to point out that it will provide a continuously 
expanding pool of permanent, non-maturing capital for financing the 
companv’s future mortgage rediscount program, irrespective of the 
proportions to which eventually its business may expand. 

The development of the company’s business will be in two steps: 
(1) The extension of facilities to lumber dealers for rediscounting 
repair paper; (2) a 75 percent combined mortgage service. 


Service for Monthly Payment Repair Paper 


Repair Paper—Heretofore the building material dealer has been 
unwilling to recognize the fundamental change which, during the 
last two decades, has taken place in our national buying habits. We 
have been educated to buy on terms calling for monthly repayment, 
until today the great mass of our wage earners and salaried workers 
are not only unwilling but are totally unable to buy in any other 
manner, an article of merchandise which costs over a small fraction 
of one month’s income. This condition is wide spread and perma- 
nent. The keen competition which has grown up between the mer- 
chandisers of automobiles, furniture, radios, electrical household 
appliances, machinery, musical instruments, life insurance, farm 
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jmplements, heating units, clothing etc., has required these mer- 
chants to make their products simple to buy and convenient to pay 
for. One great factor of sales resistance is thus overcome, for when 
4 desired article can be paid for easily it is quickly sold. 

The potential market for building material and household equip- 
ment (all of which the successful retail lumber dealer will eventually 
handle) is tremendous, but so long as Mr. Peter P. Prospect must 

y cash for a porch enclosure and can buy a new automobile on 
terms, his choice can be foretold with considerable accuracy. If, on 
the other hand, the building material dealer can quote him “nothing 
down and $15 monthly for 15 months,” Mr. Prospect will run the 
little old bus for another year and thus enjoy both an enclosed porch 
and a Car. 

The initial function of the National Mortgage Acceptance Cor- 
poration will be to provide its member dealers with a rediscount 
service for monthly payment repair paper. In all cases where the 
dealer accepts this paper, he will advance his quotation by a suffi- 
cient amount to cover the company’s very reasonable rediscount 
charge, so that the cash which he receives will represent the net 
amount of his bill. Paper may run for as long as five years and may 
be for an amount up to $3,000. In every case it will represent a 
simple form of second mortgage on the property which is to be 
repaired or modernized. Having developed its rediscount service 
in the repair paper field, the Finance company will, as rapidly as 
conditions permit, proceed with the second step in its program 
which is to set up machinery for handling the financing of new 
construction. 


Rediscounting Paper for New Construction 


Consolidated 75 Percent Monthly Payment Loan—The form of 
financing for new home construction which most nearly approaches 
the ideal, yet is sound, practical and profitable, is a mortgage com- 
bining the following features: Percentage loaned, 75 percent of 
property value; period, 10 years; amortized, down to 37% percent at 
maturity (a 50 percent reduction); monthly payments, 1 percent of 
value of the mortgage property. Monthly payments to include pro- 
vision for: 

(1) Interest at 6 percent on declining mortgage balances; 

(2) Retirement of at least one-half of the principal of the mort- 
gage in 10 years—from a 75 percent loan to a 37% percent loan; 

(3) Life insurance (without examination) to the amount of loan; 

(4) Health and accident insurance to amount of the monthly 
payments; 

(5) A reserve (accumulated monthly) sufficient to pay general 
taxes and special assessments as the same mature annually; 

(6) A savings-reserve (similar to that provided in many life 
policies) upon which the borrower may draw to make his monthly 
payments in case of financial difficulty, but which, if not so drawn 
upon, will return cash back to him at the maturity of the mortgage 
equal to 10 percent of the original loan; 

(7) <A profit to the Discount company which will be sufficient to 
pay substantial dividends to its stockholders and at the same time 
permit it to grow soundly. 


This scientifically constructed mortgage provides a highly con- 
venient form of 75 percent financing which soundly embodies the 
“pay as you ride” method of purchase, calls for a moderate monthly 
payment at one place only, and includes a budget and savings plan 
covering the home owner’s entire list of related housing expenses. 

The monthly payment, equal to 1 percent of the value of the 
property called- for by the mortgage, is less than the rental of a simi- 
lar dwelling, plus the cost of equivalents in life, health and accident 
insurance, savings-reserve, tax reserve etc. The interest cost of the 
“National Mortgage Acceptance Home Owner’s Loan,” including 
profit to the company, is about the same as is the cost of the average 
building and loan mortgage throughout the country. 


Distinct Advantages to the Lumber Material Dealer 


Through the two services described above, the dealer can promptly 
turn into cash the paper he will acquire. He can, therefore, offer 
terms which will, on the one hand, bring every prospective pur- 
chaser of materials direct to his office and which will, on the other 
hand, make the repair or purchase of a home as safe, simple and 
convenient as is the purchase of a radio or automobile. 

In its essentials, the problem of the retail lumber industry is iden- 
tical with that which the automobile industry faced a dozen years 
ago—one of retail merchandising to a great mass of persons who 
are unable to buy if they must first save considerable sums, and 
whose purchases must, therefore, be made out of month-to-month 
income. The history of automobile financing, what it ‘has done and 
is doing for that industry, is generally understood. A dozen years 
ago economists affirmed that the point of saturation had been reached 
im the motor car business—that every family, which could afford to 


own an automobile, had one—that henceforth the only market for 
new cars lay in replacing old ones. The automobile industry, how- 
ever, was not content to accept this theory of saturation. It acknowl- 
edged that distribution could not be incréased greatly under the 
marketing methods then employed, but it believed that a vast new 
market, hitherto untouched, could be developed if it could devise 
some way to reach the salaried worker and the wage earner. To 
solve this problem it worked out a simple installment contract for the 
man who could only “pay as he rode.” Then it provided an outlet for 
the receivables thus produced, and in a little more than twelve years 
increased car registrations from 2,500,000 to over 22,000,000. The 
automobile business today stands third among American industries 
(being exceeded in the value of its products by only building con- 
struction and meat packing) because the prospective purchaser does 
not have to save sufficient money to cover the price of his car before 
he can enter the dealer’s show room. 


Comprehensive Plan for Stimulating Building 


In Conclusion—The financing forms upon which America’s largest 
industry depend require thorough revision. The industry itself has 
analyzed the cause, knows the remedy for «ts difficulties and, we 
believe, is now ready to co-operate in a financing program based on 
scientifically constructed mortgage forms, by standing back of the 
securities it will produce under the proposed plan, in precisely the 
same manner that the automobile dealer stands back of his receiv- 
ables and thus makes them eligible for rediscount. Provided with 
adequate and properly conceived financial service, set up to take 
advantage of rates to be obtained only in the national money market, 
the dealer will be in a position: 

(1) To stimulate a continuous, sound, non-speculative, 
building program based on owner-occupied homes; 

(2) To control the price of his merchandise, thus assuring him- 
self once more a fair profit; 

(3) To insist that honest workmanship and proper materials be 
built into every house for which he supplies the bill; 

(4) To retire the small, irresponsible and often dishonest specula- 
tive builder whose operations in the past have been so detrimental 
both to the home buyer and the material dealer. 

By co-ordinating merchandising and financing the dealer can 
develop for his products the purchasing power of America’s heaviest 
buyer—the man who buys out of income—and once more in control 
of prices, his efforts and investment will again return him a satisfac- 
tory rate of profit. 

If there are any questions anyone of you would like to ask or 
any information you desire, I will be happy to supply it either 
through your secretary, or I will answer any inquiries that are sent 
direct to me, or any in person if you should call at our office. Just 
address your inquiries to Arthur Goodwillie, American Home Secur- 
ity Corporation, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Any inquiries 
sent in will have prompt attention. 


Builders Aroused Over Sears, Rosbuck Plan 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 17.— Invasion of Wisconsin has already 
been begun by the Northwest Construction Co., reputed $30,000,000 
“chain home building” division of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 
mail order ‘house, which has already established offices in several 
cities of the State with headquarters in Madison. 

Home building superintendents and architects are to be retained 
at the offices already established by the company at Madison, Green 
Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh and Fond du Lac and it is rumored that 
other cities are shortly to be added to the list. Contractors in other 
cities close by the ones mentioned have already been approached 
and asked to sign agreements to do construction work for the con- 
cern, using the materials furnished by it. 

The financing plan of the Northwest Construction Co. provides 
for 25 percent down and a payment plan of $8.50 a thousand each 
month. It is expressly stipulated that all materials and supplies 
entering into the construction of such homes shall be supplied by 
the Northwest Construction Co. or by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Vociferous objection to the scheme ‘was aroused during the-con- 
vention of the Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, Feb, 12, 
13 and 14, at Madison. J. J. Blied, president of the Madison Master 
Builders’ Club, characterized the chain’s plan as a “calamity to 
every master builder in the State,” and he added that “we can not 
go amiss in appointing a committee to investigate and combat such 
a proposition.” That public sentiment does not encourage the entry 
of the mail order house at Sheboygan is evidenced by an editorial 
in the Sheboygan Daily Press, which, after a number of denuncia- 
tory paragraphs, winds up with the statement that “we urge and 
ask the business interests of Sheboygan to meet and combat this 
new enemy and to do it immediately.” 
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Urge U. S. Wood for Army Furniture 


Broad and Varied Work of N. L. M. A. Outlined in New Booklet—Contractors 
Show Frame Houses to Be Cheaper—W ood Favored for Caskets 


FURNITURE USED BY ARMY 


Quartermaster General Urged to Specify 
American Woods 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
quested the quartermaster general of the Army 
to specify native American woods in the large 
furniture replacements to be made this year for 
installation in the quarters of commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers at Army posts and 

stations. 

Under an order recently placed approximately 
15,000 pieces of mahogany furniture have been 
purchased. The total cost is close to $275,000. 
Subject to necessary appropriations, orders for 
substantially the same quantity of furniture will 
be placed annually for several years. 

The N. L. M. A. in its formal communication 
to the quartermaster general expresses the hope 
that in placing future orders the War Depart- 
ment will recognize the beauty, strength and 
other splendid qualities of the finer native 
American woods, 

President E. L. Carpenter calls the attention 
of the quartermaster general to the admitted 
right of American industry to prior considera- 
tion in the placing of these furniture orders. Mr. 
Carpenter likewise calls attention to the variety 
and abundance of superior furniture wood now 
readily available, satisfactory in price, quality 
and appearance. He also expresses the hope 
that the War Department will not inaugurate 
another 20-year purchase policy unfair to the 
American hardwood industry. 

In commenting on this protest of the National 
association against preference being given to 
foreign woods, W. F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager, expressed the belief that Army officers 
would weigh carefully any act that would tend 
to re-establish discrimination against native 
products. Mr. Shaw added: 

The War Department’s 1929 order was, I 
am told, the largest individual furniture 
order placed by anybody in that year. What- 
ever may have been the consideration that 
caused selection of imported woods in 1908, 
when this policy was first adopted, does not 
obtain today. The national governmental 
policy is one of partnership with American 
industry. It is scarcely to be expected that 
our Government will knowingly take i1 
cents out of our dollar in the form of cor- 
poration income taxes to spend for foreign 
woods, especially when we consider the pres- 
ent discrimination being shown in foreign 
markets in favor of their home grown prod- 
ucts, and the consequent restriction of our 
export market. 

From personal interviews with officials in 
the quartermaster general’s office I have 
reason to think our request will be most 
carefully considered. It is an eminently logi- 
cal request. We realize that a change of 
policy is involved, with numerous attendant 
minor problems to be adjusted, but unless 
this discriminatory policy is to be continued, 
now, as President Carpenter points out, is 
the time to make the change. 

We have no thought of making the quarter- 
master general's office the object of a barrage 
of congressional and association protests. 
Our request is so completely in line with the 
present Federal policy, and incidentally offers 
the Government such an excellent oppor- 
tunity to further the administration’s busi- 
ness stimulation program, that we believe it 
will promptly win approval on merit. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National association, said: 

The recent restoration of business confi- 
dence was the result of assurances of ample 
business in the near future, partly due to 
orders and projects of State and national 
governments. A governmental policy of 





using native woods would be in harmony 
with the prosperity drive. Certainly, to 
spend a quarter of a million dollars of public 
money for foreign woods would not be con- 
sistent with it. 

The issue between domestic and foreign 
woods also bears practically on the problem 
of the perpetuation of American forests. The 
economic basis of private forestry is gener- 
ally conceded. Forestry means growing tree 
crops to sell. If the prospect of sale is not 
encouraging the business will not flourish. 
Certainly, it would be highly discouraging to 
practical foresters to find that their own 
Government was not using their products. 
While exhorting land owners to practice 
forestry the Government can not consistently 
withhold incidental practical encouragement. 


In his letter President Carpenter says: 


We are reliably advised that the War De- 
partment, through your office, has recently 
placed an order with the Abernathy Furni- 
ture Co., of Leavenworth and Kansas City, 
for 15,000 pieces of furniture, costing ap- 
proximately $268,000, for use in the quarters 
of commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Army. 

Further, that with the exception of a rela- 
tively small use of birch (less than 10 per- 
cent of the total order), all this furniture is 
specified in African mahogany, with certain 
parts, such as posts, to be of Honduran ma- 
hogany. 

If this attitude of the War Department is 
clearly reflected, there apparently is a defi- 
nite feeling on its part that none of our do- 
mestic woods can be finished to compare 
closely with mahogany, or to match old fur- 
niture made of mahogany. 

Frankly we believe the time has come 
when the War Department should no longer 
insist upon the purchase of furniture items 
made from imported woods. In support of this 
contention your attention is specifically di- 
rected to the following statement of facts: 


“1. The United States has now and always 
will have domestic hardwoods which are as 
attractive and as generally suitable for your 
purpose as the imported woods now being 
used. There are no advantages that you may 
have secured in the past by the use of im- 
ported woods that can not be secured by using 
native American woods. 

“2. The procedure adopted by the War 
Department would continue expenditure of 
public funds for furniture which obviously 
must be at the expense of markets for native 
American hardwoods. 

“3. This policy of the War Department in 
adhering to the use of foreign woods to the 
exclusion of domestic woods is contrary to 
policies adopted by other Government de- 
partments and bureaus, and contrary to a 
principle fundamentally recognized through- 
out American industry. Certain foreign 
countries, notably England and France, in 
order to stimulate consumption of native 
grown woods, are at this time urging their 
citizens to demand and use only home- 
grown woods. They are also extending 
markets for their Colonial woods in the same 
manner. 

“There is no exacting physical requirement 
which our domestic hardwoods can not meet 
to your complete satisfaction, nor is it at all 
difficult to satisfy your specifications with 
respect to finish, appearance and price. We 
believe, therefore, that there can be no better 
time to modify the War Department policy 
than is now offered by reason of the fact 
that substantial additional purchases and re- 
placements are to be required during the next 
five or six years, subject to the necessary 
appropriations. 

“In the meanwhile, we respectfully urge 
such modification in your present purchasing 
policy for furniture as will enable your de- 
partment to consistently support the Gov- 
ernmental program of fostering prosperity 
of American industries,” 


LL 


FRAME HOUSES CHEAPER 


Leading Cleveland Contractors Assert There 
Is a Decided Difference in Cost 


CLEVELAND, Ouni0, Feb, 17.—The Cleveland 
Lumber Institute, with an active trade extension 
department, is keeping close watch on all de. 
velopments of interest to its members in con- 
nection with lumber, construction and related 
matters. For example, there recently appeared 
in the Cleveland News an article carrying the 
caption, “What Is Real Building Cost?” by 
Glenn Bittel, secretary of the Clay League, 
Figures used by the author and credited to a 
contractor would make a brick house of good 
quality cost only a trifle over 1%4 percent more 
than a frame shingle house, and less than 2 
percent more than a frame house enclosed with 
siding. 

If the figures on various types of wall con- 
struction by four of the leading contractors of 
this city can be taken as a fair basis of the 
actual cost, the Lumber Institute feels that 
either the writer of the article was indulging 
in rank anti-wood propaganda, or that the con- 
tractor he mentions (unnamed) does not know 
what he is talking about. 

On the basis of the figures obtained from the 
four contractors by the institute a given frame 
house would cost $10,000 to build. The same 
house in brick veneer would cost $10,732, and 
if built of brick on tile, $10,960. Figured on a 
percentage basis the brick veneer house would 
cost 7.3 percent more than the frame, and the 
brick on tile 9.6 percent more, a far cry from 
1% percent and 2 percent. 

Where comparisons are made with the cost 
of different types of walls alone, the figures 
show that the brick veneer wall costs 63 percent 
more than the frame wall, and a brick on tile 
wall 82 percent more than frame. Members of 
the institute wish to impress upon architects, 
home builders, banks and others interested, this 
very wide difference in the cost of frame and 
brick walls. 

An official of the institute recently called upon 
several architects. One architect informed him 
that a few days before he had been called into 
consultation concerning the use of steel sash in 
a hospital building. The architect advised 
double-hung wood sash on the ground that it 
was more advisable from a health standpoint, 
as better circulation of air could be obtained. 
Expressions of his preference for wood sash met 
with a great deal of opposition, the others pres- 
ent being virtually sold on steel sash. 

This instance proves that the steel sash people 
are on the job and pushing their product with 
vigor. The same architect stated that the m- 
stitute representative was the first person repre- 
senting the lumber interests who had called upon 
him in several months, while representatives of 
stone, brick and steel call almost every day. 

This architect likewise wanted to know 
whether the institute could furnish him with a 
man who could pass judgment on the lumber 
he should specify in buildings which would con- 
form to American lumber standards. He was 
assured that such a man could be furnished. 

In view of statements made by this and other 
architects, members of the institute are being 
urged to get in touch with architects and assist 
them wherever possible with lumber matters, 
thus helping themselves as well as the architects. 

A leading architectural firm brought up the 
question of wood versus steel sash. This firm 
specifies wood sash for nine jobs out of ten 
Its members are absolutely sold on wood 
and for a very excellent reason. On the west 
side of one floor of the building occupied by this 
firm steel sash from several different concerns 
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were used. Wood sash were used on the east side 
of the same floor. Ample opportunity has been 
afforded to study the relative merits of the two 
materials. In virtually all cases the steel sash 
gave unsatisfactory results. Warping and leak- 
ing were common occurrences, causing a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. The wood sash, on the 
other hand, has given no trouble since their in- 


ion. 
stallati es a" 


Wood Favored for Caskets 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 17.—From_ the 
fyneral customs of primitive man to the elabo- 
rate observance of the present day, wood has 
been the most highly favored material for burial 
caskets. The first real caskets, of which records 
are found, were hollow logs. One of these, 
centuries old, containing the remains of a Nor- 
wegian, was recently uncovered in Scandinavia. 
Logs were used in England in the Middle 
Ages by those who could not afford a more 
elaborate receptacle, and it is not unusual to 
unearth today pieces of wood long ago extinct. 

In Australia the custom of placing a body in 
a hollow log still remains, and frequently the 
log is placed in the crotch of a tree overhang- 
ing a stream in such a manner that the contents 
eventually drop into the stream. 

In Egypt, the records show, the manufacture 
of caskets was well developed 1,000 years before 
the pyramids were built 

But the Egyptians were not the only ones to 
provide elaborate arrangements for their dead. 
The Chinese deem durability essential in 
caskets and as much as $20,000 has been paid by 
wealthy Chinese for enough wood of an exceed- 
ingly durable species for one casket. The 
Chinese show a marked preference for con- 
structing their caskets out of the butt log of 
a tree, and logs are sometimes sunk in the bed 
of a stream for twenty years prior to seasoning 
for manufacture into caskets. 

With the invention of modern wood-working 
machinery and the development of kiln drying 
of lumber, the wood casket industry has ad- 
vanced rapidly. Intricate patterns, elaborate 
carvings and fine workmanship have all been 
made possible through high-speed rip saws, 
planers, automatic cut-off saws and waterprooi 
glues. New varnishes and lacquers have been 
developed, and new methods of application. 

A wood vault permits the least possible en- 
trance of moisture from the outside. Of course 
the life of a casket depends to a large degree on 
the condition of the soil in which it is placed. 
Due to the great insulation value of wood, in- 
side sweating is virtually at the zero point. 
Likewise the wood casket is almost entirely 
immune to the reaction of moisture and chemi- 
cals of the embalmed body. With proper selec- 
tion of species, wood has never been known to 
fail to give satisfactory service. In 1900 an 
ancient funeral barque of wood, belonging to 
a Norse sea king, was discovered on the Nor- 
wegian coast. It had been buried in sand and 
water for 1,000 years—an amazing testimonial 
to the dependability and durability of wood. 

It has been estimated that 85 to 90 percent 
of the caskets manufactured in this country are 
wood, and from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 board 
feet of, lumber—5,000 carloads—is consumed an- 
nually’“by the casket industry. One casket as 
a rule requires 100 board feet of rough lum- 
ber, while the average vault or container re- 
quires 125 feet. In 1927 nearly $54,000,000 was 
spent for caskets, according to Department of 
Commerce reports. Of this total more than 
$43,000,000 was for wood caskets. In addition 
some $4,000,000 was spent for wooden vaults 
and containers. 

In the present day of keen competition the 
need for stimulating public confidence in a prod- 
uct assumes vast importance. Here wood has 
the convincing support of the ages as a supreme 
material for this sacred purpose. Wood today 
is a better all-around product than has ever been 
marketed before. It can not become old- 
fashioned because of its ready convertibility into 
any style or finish. Regardless of change in 
process of construction, it will never lose its 
inherent qualities—strength, durability and 
uty—which are permanently guaranteed. 


NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


New Booklet Summarizes and Explains 
Broad and Varied Work of N. L. M. A. 


Wasuincton, D, C., Feb. 18.—For the in- 
formation of lumber manufacturers, including 
the ones who say: “I don’t know what the Na- 
tional is doing,” the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has published a booklet - 
that concisely summarizes its functions, and its 
activities and achievements in 1929. With this 
booklet on his desk a member of the association 
can command a broadside of impressive facts to 
describe the association’s work. 

The subject is dealt with under fourteen 
major headings, viz.: “Administration and Gen- 
eral,” “Economics and Statistics,” “Forestry,” 
“Governmental Relations,” “Publicity,” “Stand- 
ardization,” “Taxation,” “Trade Extension,” 
“Transportation,” “Waste Prevention and Utili- 
zation,” “Inter-Insurance Exchange,” “Credit 
Corporation,” and two statistical appendices. 
Manager Wilson Compton writes an introduc- 
tion, under the title of “Association Activities,” 
which concludes thus: 


The following digest of activities of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
during the year 1929, and of its organization, 
personnel and facilities, has been prepared 
for the information especially of lumber 
manufacturers who, not being on its board of 
directors, may be individually not in close 
touch with its activities. The demands upon 
the association are increasing far faster than 
its revenues and its facilities to meet these 
demands. Activities of admitted great prac- 
tical value to the industry are on this account 
necessarily being suspended or denied. 

Great opportunities are ahead for progress, 
not only in trade extension and research, but 
also in the forward-planning of production 
and distribution, and in securing the basic 
facts which will give such planning intelligent 
guidance and control. Interest in and sup- 
port of these co-vperative activities are con- 
stantly widening. This outline of activities, 
it is hoped, will aid lumber manufacturers and 
the wood-using industries in their own study 
of the merits, the accomplishments and the 
opportunities of organized national co-opera- 
tion in the lumber industry. 


A prefatory page is given to condensed para- 
graphs dealing with N. L. M.A. achievements 
in 1929, as follows: 


1. Statistics—A comprehensive and _  uni- 
form lumber supply and demand statistics 
and barometer service was developed, the 
most complete the Jumber industry has ever 
had, 

2. Lumber Marking—Grade, trade and spe- 
cies-marking of standard lumber was pro- 
moted into substantial practice in every species 
and preferential demand stimulated among 
purchasing agents, railroads, Government and 
many retail dealers. 

3. Car Tally Card—Manufacturers’ ‘‘Certifi- 
eates of Car Contents,” certifying size, quality 
and quantity of lumber in carload shipments, 
have been initiated with substantial support 
in each region and widely favored by buyers, 
specifiers and consumers of lumber. 

4. Standards—Advancement of American 
lumber standards until nearly 90 percent of 
the lumber produced or graded at the originat- 
ing mills under the rules of the softwood as- 
sociations is American standard lumber. 

5. Forestry—A definite forestry policy was 
formulated, with development of a “Timber 
Conservation Board.” 

6. Publicity—An average of 400 daily pa- 
pers monthly carried nearly 10,000 articles 
from 239 releases put out by the association. 
This publicity brought 10,000 inquiries for 
lumber information. 

7. Research—Development through scientific 
research of (practical information on new 
methods and new models of frame construc- 
tion, heat transmission of wood, wood derrick 
construction, refrigerator types, fire retardant 
treatments, air infiltration through frame 
walls, moisture proofing, and paintability of 
wood. Other important projects initiated and 
in progress. 

8. Building Code—Building code work car- 
ried on in 150 cities with consequent saving of 
the market for millions of feet of lumber 
annually. 

9. Marketing—Lumber consumption survey 
plans developed and program in preparation 


for national study of lumber marketing and 
distribution. Initiation of monthly national 
lumber market reports. 

10. Advertising—More than 45,000,000 full 
pages of advertising carried in 44 leading 
magazines on lumber uses and the lumber 
industry and grade-marked and “Tree Mark” 
lumber. Total circulation of magazine issues 
carrying 231 special articles or other lumber 
publicity material prepared by National asso- 
ciation in 1929 was over 10,000,000. 

11. Consumer Service—Intensive trade pro- © 
motional field work with seven large lumber 
consuming groups—i. e., railroads, automobile 
body, refrigerator, millwork, farm, oil indus- 
tries and State highway departments. 

12. Co-operative Activities—Joint trade ex- 
tension work with the wooden box, treated 
wood, home modernizing, and red cedar shingle 
bureaus, and with National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, and co-operation with pur- 
chasing agents. 

13. Architectural Features—Popular dwell- 
ing house architectural features in 250 daily 
papers once a week, with circulation of 6,- 
250,000. 

14. Modernization—vVisual publicity ‘“Trans- 
formation” film carried home modernization 
lesson to 1,200 audiences aggregating 350,000 
persons, 

15. Ideal Home Contest—Ideal home con- 
test evoked 6,000 entrants and opened up an 
incalculable amount of favorable publicity for 
lumber in farm and rural journals, as well as 
in the general press. 

16. Income Tax Activities—Advisory tax 
committee and association staff took prominent 
part in campaign resulting in reduction of 
corporation income tax in 1930 from 12 per- 
cent to 11 percent, and impressing the dis- 
criminatory features of existing law. 

Action initiated with Treasury Department 
resulting in ruling by department regarding 
methods of handling unpaid freight accounts, 
whereby lumber manufacturers were saved 
$100,000 in income taxes. 

17, Publications—Quarter million pamphlet 
publications issued on new practical architec- 
tural uses for wood in the home and on the 
farm. Hundred thousand technical publica- 
tions issued, about 20 percent of all promo- 
tional literature distributed in 1929. 

18. Consumer Education—Service was en- 
larged to lumber distributers, architects, con- 
sumers and educational institutions, through 
preparation and distribution of a total of 
nearly 500,000 publications on practical lumber 
uses; distribution of thousands of live sales 
leads; instructional courses and addresses; 
merchandising helps and personal advisory 
service on hundreds of individual buildings 
and other lumber-use projects. 
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Wood Will Prevent Disasters 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 17—A news story in 
the Feb. 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
recounting the collapse of a steel derrick in an 
oil field in California, that resulted in the death 
of the superintendent, has directed attention to 
a similar accident that occurred recently in the 
Humble. oil field near Houston. This accident, 
resulting from the collapse of a steel derrick, 
was more serious than the one in California, as 
three men were seriously injured and a dozen 
others had narrow escapes. The collapse of the 
steel derrick at Humble occurred under an esti- 
mated weight of 180,000 pounds. 

Engineers who have investigated the question 
of oil derrick construction estimate that a 
wooden derrick with legs built of 2x8 and 2x10 
timber, similar to the derrick erected recently 
at Tulsa by the Southern Pine Association, will 
sustain a weight of 182,700 pounds per one der- 
rick leg. This makes the allowable load for the 
entire derrick 730,800 pounds. 

The collapse of this steel derrick in the 
Humble field and the collapse of a similar steel 
derrick in California tend to refute claims of 
producers or distributers of oil derricks of steel 
that the use of this type of derrick will prevent 
disasters resulting from failure to carry the 
loads required. It is believed that oil derricks 
of wood built according to the specifications 
that have been worked out by engineers of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southern Pine Association practically 
guarantee immunity from such accidents as those 
above referred to. 
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West Coast Activities in Brief 


Opens Eastern Office 


New Westminster, B. C., Feb. 15.—The 
Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.), of this city, has 
opened an eastern office at 225 Broadway, New 
bt City, under the management of D. C. Os- 
wald. 

Mr. Oswald is a former crew man and grad- 
uate of the forestry school of the University of 
Washington. After completing his college 
course he entered the Hammond Cedar Co.’s 
mills and learned the practical side of the lum- 
ber business from the 
bottom, working from 
the operating depart- 
ment into the sales 
force. For a time he 
sold lumber on the ,road 
and has recently been 
conducting promotional 





D. C. OSWALD, 
New York City; 
Manager Eastern Office 
Hammond Cedar Co. 





work for his company 
with architects and con- 
tractors. 

The Hammond Cedar 
| Co. is one of the larg- 

est manufacturers of 
|} western red cedar 
lumber and shingles, its 
brands including the Keystone siding and Black 
Hawk shingles. While its products have been 
marketed extensively in the eastern territory it 
has not previously maintained an eastern office. 

“Our purpose in stationing Mr. Oswald in 
New York,” declares C. J. Culter, president and 
sales manager, “is to enable us to co-operate 
more effectively with the wholesalers in pro- 
moting the use of red cedar siding among the 
trade as a whole. He is not going direct to 
the trade, but will devote his energies to supple- 
menting the work of the wholesalers’ sales- 
men.” 





Study Grays Harbor Timber Supply 


ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WASH., Feb. 15.—As a 
result of an address made Feb. 12 by E, T. 
Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, before the Hoquiam Chamber of 
Commerce, a tentative committee has been 
formed to carry out the suggestions he made. 

Mr. Allen submitted a report giving the find- 
ings of the experimental survey of the Grays 
Harbor district, made recently by several for- 
estry and co-operating associations. Mr. Allen 
stated that the survey showed that Grays 
Harbor County will in about fifteen years find 
its timber supply seriously curtailed, with no 
hope of replenishment for at least twenty to 
twenty-five years. Mr. Allen stated further that 
the study of this section showed also that an 
annual production of 1,000,000,000 board feet 
could be maintained perpetually, after the gap 
between the supply of virgin timber and second 
growth timber is bridged. 

In order to cope with this problem, the Aber- 
deen Chamber of Commerce has this year 
added a committee, to be known as the forest 
and forestry products committee. This com- 
mittee is made up of the following lumbermen: 
Hollis B, Fultz, chairman; T. W. Tebb, vice 
chairman; Clyde Pitchford, Jerry McGillicuddy, 
jr., Peter Schafer, F. H. Hulbert, James J. 
Sheridan, A. W. Middleton, R. W. Ingram, F. 
W. Hastert, Wm. C. Lindsell, E. K. Bishop and 
P. R.. Hogan. 

It is proposed that the county maintain an 
advisory board, to keep before the people log- 
ging conditions, methods of reforestation, loss of 
revenue by fire and waste in logging, so that the 


people will be educated along these lines. Grays 
Harbor has 950,000 acres which can be re- 
forested. 


Improved Airplane Spruce Facilities 


SumNeER, WAsH., Feb. 15.—Despite competi- 
tion of substitute materials, the demand for 
spruce in the construction of air craft continues 
and specifications are becoming so rigid that 
this business rapidly is becoming specialized. 
One of the largest producers of airplane spruce 
is the Pacific Lumber Agency, and to meet 
these new conditions this company recently has 
installed at its plant here a dry kiln of the lat- 
est type, equipped with electrical control in- 
struments of high sensitivity. This kiln does 
not depend upon so called natural circulation 
augmented by sprays, jets or fans, but is of the 
positive circulation type, with reversible internal 
fans, as developed by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of North Portland, Ore., constructor of the in- 
stallation at Sumner. 

Government specifications for drying spruce 
limit the maximum temperatures to 142 degrees 
F., with a final moisture content in the wood 
averaging 11 percent. A variation of moisture 
content from this average in the individual 
sticks is limited between the narrow range of 
8 to 13 percent. The moisture gradient in the 
wood must be so low that the interior will not 














Airplane spruce kiln dried at plant of Pacific 
Lumber Agency, Sumner, Wash, 


contain more than 4 percent more moisture than 
test specimens cut near the surface, and no case 
hardening is permitted. The Pacific Lumber 
Agency has been quite successful in meeting 
these exacting specifications with stock dried 
in its new kilns. 


Proposed California Railroads 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 15.—Transpor- 
tation problems of the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest were discussed here this week 
at a meeting of railroad heads and lumbermen. 

Those who participated in the conference de- 
clared that the meeting was an entirely acci- 
dental one, that those who attended just 
happened to be in San Francisco at the same 
time, and took the opportunity of going into a 
number of matters that are of importance to the 
lumber industry. The conference took place at 
the Palace Hotel. 

Attending the meeting were Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern Railway; Carl 
R, Gray, president of the Union Pacific; Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, and 


R. A. Long, chairman of the board, Longview 
Portland & Northern Railroad. ; 

After the meeting those who attended declined 
to issue any formal statement as to what was dis- 
cussed, but Mr. Budd declared that matters of 
particular importance to the lumber industry 
were taken up. He also said that he expects the 
application of the Great Northern and Western 
Pacific roads for authority to build a 200-mile 
connecting line between their two systems in 
northern California, and inaugurate a through 
service eastward and northward from the San 
Francisco Bay region, will be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton by April 1. 

This project is of paramount importance to 
the lumber industry in northern California and, 
during the hearings on the matter held in San 
Francisco last fall, received the hearty support 
of some of the biggest lumber interests in Cali- 
fornia. 


Redwood “Forest” at Show 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb, 15.—Los An- 
geles people are likely to agree that wonders 
never cease following the exploit now under way 
by the redwood men of northern California. 

As a feature of the California Land Show, 
to be held in Los Angeles for sixteen days be- 
ginning March 8, a regular forest of redwood 
trees is to be shipped from Mendocino County 
in northern California to the southern city. 

There will be constructed a “redwood for- 
est,” true to life in every detail, and the feat will 
constitute the growing of a forest over night. 
Eighty tons each of redwood bark and redwood 
boughs—a total weight equal to eighty carloads 
of lumber—will be erected. over a specially con- 
structed framework that will be an exact repro- 
duction of a grove of growing redwoods. Thou- 
sands of easterners and southerners will thus 
see their first redwood grove. This redwood 
forest will be the interior decorative scheme of 
the land show. 


A Successful Coast Wholesaler 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 15—Max A. Wyman, 
as a boy, hung around the lumber yard in his 
native country town in Nebraska, and thereby 
proved the truth of that slang adage, “Stick 
around, and get on regular.” 

After school, and on Saturdays he did odd 
jobs around the yard, earning an occasional 
dime. Later on, his summer vacations were 
spent in the yard. Finally he went away to col- 
lege—to the University of Nebraska. After his 
college days were ended he came back to the 
home town and visited his old friend, the lum- 
berman, who wanted to 
know how soon he ex- 
pected to conquer the 
world and just what 
section he expected to 
start battling. Well 
Max just didn’t know, 
so his lumberman friend 








M. A. WYMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. ;* 


Successful Wholesaler of 
Coast Woods 








said, “I’ve got a branch 
yard up in the country 
—go there and run it” 
—and the lumber ca- 
reer, and life work of 
Max A. Wyman began. 

Mr. Wyman spent 
the following two years 7 
unloading coal, keeping the books, hustling 
business, unloading cars of lumber and loading 
it on farmers’ wagons, keeping down the weeds 
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in the yard, and in the many varied and inter- 
esting, if hard, ways of earning a living in a 
country lumber yard, where the manager is 
also most of the working force. 

Following that experience four years were 
spent as a lumber salesman, then six years as 
a purchasing agent for a large line-yard con- 
cern. Then Mr. Wyman decided he would 
come west and learn about lumber manufac- 
ture, so he surprised his. employers by walking 
in one morning and announcing his resigna- 
tion. After remonstrating with him, however, 
the boss agreed that such information would be 
useful in a general lumber business, and wished 
Mr. Wyman success. Coming to the North- 
west he worked at various jobs in various mills 
to inform himself on grades, manufacturing 
methods etc. Then followed two years as sales 
manager of a large mill. 

Mr. Wyman then decided to enter the whole- 
sale lumber business, and for the last eight 
years he has been thus engaged. He believes in 
keeping in close contact with the mills, and 
either he, or his buyer, travels among the mills 
continually. By so doing they locate stock 


which the mills are especially anxious to move, 
and Mr. Wyman finds a buyer who can use it 
advantageously. Right now he has a large 
stock of dry dimension he wants to move; he 
also specializes in straight cars of fir or hem- 
lock upper grades, though of course he is able 
to fill orders for practically any items in North- 
west woods. 

Possibly some men carefully select their life 
work early in life and train for it; but most of 
us, like Max Wyman, get into our lifetime 
work by “sticking around, and getting on reg- 
ularly.” 


Plant Rapidly Nears Completion 

Burns, Ore., Feb. 15.—The end of each suc- 
ceeding week finds the great plant of the Ed- 
ward Hines Western Pine Co., at this place, 
nearer completion and manufacturing activity 
increasing. Three band saw rigs now are in 
operation and those in charge of the construc- 
tion of the plant and installation of the equip- 
ment say that they have never known a new 
plant to operate so smoothly as this one is 
doing. It is expected that the stackers will be 


completed next week and placed in full opera- 
tion, and also by that time it is expected that 
the dry kilns will be in operation. These were 
heated up and steam turned into them several 
days ago. Trainloads of logs are being received 
from the Bear Valley camp and dumped into 
the pond daily. There are now approximately 
3,000,000 feet in the pond ready to go through 
the mill. 

Attractive and spacious offices in the new 
office building are now being occupied by the 
executive and clerical forces. This building, 
which is a reproduction of Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, not only houses 
the offices of the department heads and clerks 
of the lumber company, but also the offices and 
supplies of the superintendent of the Oregon 
& Northwestern Railroad. 

Hearings are being held on the application 
of the Edward Hines Western Pine Co. be- 
fore the Public Service Commission for a fran- 
chise to furnish light and power to residents 
of Greater Burns sub-division and to extend 
transmission lines to agricultural districts con- 
tiguous to Burns. 


Central West Business Prospects 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—Desiring to learn 
at first hand actual conditions in the lumber 
business in the central West, T. C. Whit- 
marsh, president of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., of this city, sent a brief circular 
letter to the 200 commission salesmen of his 
company, asking them regarding the com- 
parative amount of retail stocks on. hand, 
whether building conditions in the respective 
territories were likely to improve, and what 
in their opinions would be the condition of 
lumber prices during the current year. The 
territory covered by these inquiries reached 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., on the east to Wichita, 
Kan., on the west. 

The first question asked was, “Are stocks 
on hand at retail yards large, small or nor- 
mal?” The replies indicated that in nearly 
all instances stocks are down to “rock bot- 
tom.” More than half—52 percent—of the 
salesmen reported that stocks were below 
normal, while nearly all the others, or 41 
percent of the total, said that but normal 
stocks were being carried, only 7 percent re- 
porting stocks above normal. 

Some of these men said that stocks were 
“very small,” one man going so far as to 
say “the smallest ever known.” These re- 
ports indicate, and some of them predicted, 
that there would be rather brisk buying in 
the near future. “A week or ten days of 
reasonably good business,” said one of the 
salesmen, “would find practically all retailers 
in the market for ‘immediate’ shipments.” 

“Will conditions improve, or not?” was the 
second question. There was considerable 
hesitancy about answering this directly, as 
in many instances improvement depended on 
local business conditions. Of those who 
answered the question, 86 percent replied in 
the affirmative, many of them, however, saying 
they did not look for any improvement under 
thirty to sixty days. About April 1, accord- 
ing to the consensus, building - should begin 
to pick up and continue good throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of re- 
newed or increased home building is the 
question of financing, and more particularly 
nancing at a moderate cost. One writer 
from Buffalo, N. Y., for example, said that 
any building program carried out in that 
city this season depended entirely upon the 
ability of prospective home owners to secure 
mortgage money. “If mortgages are not 
readily available,” he wrote, “then we doubt 
very much whether there will be any build- 
ing done.” Similar reports came from sev- 
eral men in Chicago, and also from Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. 
_ These reports, however, could not be con- 
sidered particularly pessimistic, as they pre- 





dicted that within a few months money will 
be easier to secure; in fact, money tightness 
does not seem to be general, as one letter 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., stated: “Money con- 
tinues easy, that is in the call market, and 
we notice that the mortgage people have 
plenty of money for mortgages. I have a 
personal friend in the mortgage business who 
states it is now harder to secure customers 
for loan money than it is to secure mortgage 
money.” This writer went on to say, “We 
believe there is too much optimism in the 
air to permit business to continue dull, and 
are confident that 1930 will be a good year for 
the lumber people.” 


The Question of Prices 


The third question that Mr. Whitmarsh 
asked his salesmen was: “Will prices ad- 
vance, decline, or remain about as they are?” 
Here again there was a hesitancy on the 
part of the salesmen to give a direct reply, 
but nearly two-thirds of those who answered 
the question, however, stated that they 
looked for prices to remain about as they 
are now, while most of the others predicted 
an advance. The improvement in building, 
which they forecast, they claimed will have 
a tendency to advance prices, and any build- 
ers who may be holding off for a decline 
will be disappointed. In fact, they said, prices 
can not go lower if the dealers are to remain 
in business. 

In replying to this question there were 
a number of references to the question of 
reducing production, but the general opinion 
was that there is very little to be hoped for 
from this angle. Neither can the building 
situation be improved by cutting prices. As 
one salesman puts it, “If they gave lumber 
away and delivered it on the job for nothing 
it would scarcely stimulate the consumption 
of lumber at a time when there was no build- 
ing in prospect.” 

One man, in replying to the price question, 
said: “I can not see how the prices of lum- 
ber can decline. I am sure that the manufac- 
turer is cutting his timber at a loss in many 
cases. As you know, there are lots of small 
mills that don’t know anything about costs. 
They have their own timber, have had it for 
a considerable time, and if they show a little 
cash on hand at the end of the year they 
think they have made money. The large 
mills, which have an accurate cost system and 
base their sales prices on it, we believe, will 
show some profit.” 

At the time of sending this letter to his 
commission salesmen, Mr. Whitmarsh also 
wrote to the secretaries of several retail asso- 
ciations, men who are in a position to know 
conditions in a rather wide area, asking their 


opinions as to the lumber business outlook 
for the year. 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in 
his reply stated: “We are very optimistic. 
While it is true that the extreme winter 
weather has slowed things down materially 
for the first few weeks of 1930, nevertheless 
everything seems to be set for a good year. 
I believe we are due for a good building 
year, and while we may not swing into it 
immediately, the psychology of the situation 
is in our favor. I have talked to a good many 
lumber dealers and I do not know anyone 
who is badly discouraged. I know a number 
who are very sanguine.” 

Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, after 
telling of the improvement already shown 
in general during the last few months over 
the early part of last year, closed his letter 
as follows: “To summarize the situation, I 
would say that the industrial consumption 
of lumber in the larger metropolitan centers 
will be, if anything, a little smaller during 
this year than during last year. On the other 
hand, the lumber retailer enjoying small-town 
and agricultural trade, and the lumber man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler who have cultivated 
the small-town dealer’s patronage, are going 
to enjoy an improved volume of business.” 

J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Iilinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, said: 
“From the information I have I am con- 
vinced that a majority of Illinois dealers are 
looking forward to 1930 with considerable 
hope and expectation. They seem to think 
that conditions are getting better, and while 
a revival in the building industry can not 
be expected until probably April or May, 
it is a general opinion that those dealers who 
are active and aggressive will realize a fairly 
good business during this year.” 

Another secretary who stressed an expected 
improvement later in the year was Rexford 
S. Banes, of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who closed his letter with these 
words: “It is my candid opinion that busi- 
ness, at least for the first quarter and pos- 
sibly half of the year, will be considerably 
off, but that the latter part of the year will 
see a considerable gain.” 

To sum up the results of the efforts of Mr. 
Whitmarsh to learn what may be expected 
in a business way in the central West, it 
appears that the stocks of the retail lumber 
dealers in this section are in many cases 
below normal, and that with the resumption 
of building this spring, which is generally 
predicted, there will be a considerable in- 
crease in demand at present prices or better. 
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Looking at Credits With a Line-Yard Executive 


Will Customers Consent to Organized Credits That Curtail Old Privileges?— 
The Cost of Open Accounts—A Swing Back to Basic Desires 


This department shared mild- 
ly, not so long ago, in a con- 
versation about the organized 
financing of building prospects. 
A high official in a big line-yard 
corporation that has had its 
share of business success said 
something like this: 

“We'd be glad, so far as the 
“management of our company 
goes, if we could introduce a 
better organization of customer 
financing. It would reduce our 
credit losses and save us lots of 
worry. It’s a regular thing for 
our line to have half a million 
dollars out in credits. We've 
tried to get notes for at least 
part of this money, but it seems 
a hard and a touchy matter to 
handle. Much of this credit is 
on open book accounts. 

“But I can’t see how we could 
approach the public. Our cus- 
tomers are well satisfied with 
things as they are. Organizing 
this financing will cramp their 
freedom. It will require them 
to sign obligations and meet 
regular payments on pain of 
bringing the whole account due 
and making it subject to legal 
foreclosure. They’re not going 
to like that. 


A Restriction or a Release? 


“I'd like to be told just what 
advantage we can promise the 
public in exchange for this new 
restriction and hedging in of 
credit. Every possible person 
who could get credit under the 
new plan is getting it now. It 
would mean a restriction in- 
stead of a release of business. 
We have to think of competi- 
tion. In all of our points, even 
those in one-yard towns, there 
is actual or potential competi- 
tion. Roads are good, and in 
these days of trucks a few ex- 
tra miles means little. If we 
begin restricting credit we'll 
simply send these dissatisfied 
buyers to other yards. It seems 
to me instead of releasing more 
business by pleasing and serving 
the public that we'd suffer a 
permanent loss of trade.” 

« * ” . * 


There is no denying the force 
of this competitive argument. 
Many customers are super-sen- 
sitive about their credit. Ex- 
plain as you will that it is a 
general policy aimed at reor- 


ganizing the business and not 
directed specifically at any one 
customer or group of customers, 
and you'll have hard work get- 
ting yourself believed. There 
seems little doubt but that dur- 
ing the first year at least the 
gross volume of trade would 
shrink somewhat. Very shrewd 
and aggressive salesmanship 
might prevent this, but most 
yards are probably already em- 
ploying most of the salesmanship 
power available. The question 
comes up whether the eventual 
improvement in business would 
justify whatever loss in volume 


Then to justify this loss the free 
credit policy must make an 
added sales volume of $200,000 a 
year. As a matter of fact, by 
definite surveys, there is no con- 
siderable section of the country 
where net profit on lumber sales 
runs to 10 percent. It runs less 
than half of that figure. So this 
company would. probably have to 
sell an extra half million by vir- 
tue of its loose credit policies to 
justify these non-interest-bear- 
ing credits. 

It takes lots of lumber to 
bring that sum of money. Would 
it not seem at least possible that 
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“When it is a commonplace of business that competition swarms all 
over trade boundaries’ 


occurred while the 
ment was in progress. 
+ * - * * 


Among the matters coming to 
mind is this unsecured credit of 
$500,000. Presumably most of 
this sum brings in nointerest. If 
it is worth 5 percent to the com- 
pany, it represents a lost income 
of $25,000. This is actual cost 
of the credit policy to the com- 
pany and should be charged to 
salesmanship. The company of- 
fers this free and untrammeled 
credit for the purpose of making 
sales. 


Credit Should Help Sales 


We'll suppose, lacking definite 
information, that part of this 
credit does bring an interest and 
that the loss is but $20,000. The 
ideal situation, as outlined by 
the Harvard School of Business, 
is a net profit of 10 percent. 


readjust- 





even during the critical first 
year the loss of sales might be 
balanced by interest on organ- 
ized credits? 

* © * + * 


There are at least two other 
points to be thought of in this 
connection. 

In the first place, experience 
does not bear out the theory that 
free and even reckless offering 
of unorganized credits brings in 
all the potential sales in the 
community. 

At first glance this does not 
seem plausible. What other ma- 
jor consideration could keep 
people from building except lack 
of ready money? If they are 
not ready to build on the easiest 
of credit, then offering a differ- 
ent kind of credit will not move 
them. If they can name their 
own terms, what more could 
they ask? 


Probably a majority would not 
ask anything more. But it hap. 
pens that every community cop. 
tains a considerable number of 
careful people. They dread debt 
and do not contract it unless 
they can see a reasonable way 
of paying what they owe in an 
orderly way. Going into debt 
in a disorganized way has a 
menacing sound. If they make 
use of credit they want to know 
exactly what they are doing, 
when they must pay and how. 
Merely setting the settlement 
day at some indefinite future 
time does not satisfy them. 
Again, if they make use of credit 
they want to pay a definite 
amount for that service instead 
of having an indefinite concealed 
charge worked into the purchase 
price. 


Methods Careful People Like 


These people are not very 
noisy or conspicuous, and they 
get overlooked rather easily. 
But many dealers have found to 
their surprise that orderly cred- 
its have brought in a consider- 
able amount of desirable trade 
that remained unmoved in the 
hurricanes of easy open book ac- 
counts. This is seldom a large 
volume of business. It never be- 
comes a major part of any yard’s 
trade. But it is solid and im- 
portant and offsets most if not 
all the haphazard, scatter- 
brained trade that is offended by 
the careful organization of 
credit. 


+. ¢+ * & ® 


The second point looks to the 
future. It has become so com: 
monplace to say that business 
is changing that many of the 
fraternity develop a pain in the 
neck upon hearing it again. But 
the fact that it has been said 
over and over makes it none the 
legs true. There is a steady 
tightening in methods. It seems 
improbable that this company, 
powerful as it is, will be extend- 
ing half*@ Million dollars in 
open book accounts five years 
from now, even if no other 
method is substituted for it. 
That loss of $20,000 or $30,000 
in -interest will become too 
heavy a burden. 

Whatever else it may be, the 
spread of deferred payment in 
other lines of merchandise is an 
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leat 
effort to stop this leak. We com- 
monly think of it as an effort 
to sell more and still more goods. 
It is that, too. But along with 
gelling more goods it makes 
eredits a source of profit instead 
of a source of loss. It takes lit- 
tle thought to see that if auto- 


- mobiles and radios and electric 


refrigerators were sold on the 
terms offered by this great lum- 
per corporation the _ sellers 
would go broke or would greatly 
curtail their sales. They could 
not bear the burden of these 
yast credits if no interest were 
paid. These motor credits, con- 
sidered simply as credits, bring 
in a rather large profit to the 
companies extending them. One 
doesn’t have to be a soothsayer 
to see that the lumber business, 
operating without the advantage 
of interest on credits, is at a dis- 
advantage in the mercantile 
game. The man who makes use 
of deferred payments pays for 
the privilege. The man who pre- 
fers to pay cash down does not 
pay for credit. Prices in the main 
ean be set definitely on a cash 
basis that is fair to everybody. 
In the haphazard game of free 
credits the cash buyer pays sub- 
stantially the same price as the 
credit buyer without getting the 
service. He helps to pay for 
what his neighbor gets. The 
cash-paying part of the public is 
being taught to get tired of this 
policy. 
* * * * *” 

There is food for thought in 
that statement that the organ- 
ized credit of deferred payments 
in other lines helps sell more 
goods. Why not in the lumber 
business, too? 


Who Pays, and How? 


Probably the answer is that 
these other lines never were so 
free with their advances on 
time and without interest as the 
lumber business has been. Then 
the lumber business, with this 
mercantile handicap, must be 
charging a wider percentage of 
gross profit or must be content- 
ing itself with a narrower mar- 
gin of net profit. 

It seems clear from compara- 
ative surveys that the gross 
profit margin is not wider. 

In these days when it is a 
commonplace of business that 
competition swarms all over 
trade boundaries this is a seri- 
ous reflection. If the lumber 
dealer’s competitor is the radio 
store and the motor garage, he 
can hardly afford to be less ef- 
ficient in business than they are. 

And so we say it seems un- 
likely that the extensive and un- 
regulated credits of the lumber 
business can continue. If noth- 
ing better is put in their place 
it seems probable that credits 
will eventually be narrowed by 
the painful process of narrow- 
ing sales. 

Better a temporary narrowing 


of sales, if that is necessary, 
while the local public is being 
trained in the uses of a sound 
credit system, than the perma- 
nent narrowing of sales because 
nothing is done at all. 

x ok * * * 


Those who ought to know are 
saying that there is a rather 
clear swing of public opinion 
toward essentials of life, includ- 
ing homes, and away from cer- 
tain of the decorative features 
which are pleasant but less con- 
tinuously satisfying. 

We make no attack upon these 
new developments. Many if not 
all of them have their places in 
life. One can hardly think of 
a modern world without them. 
No one expects this swing, men- 
tioned above, to be so drastic 
that whole industries will fail. 
But some of these things have 
been seriously oversold and in- 
stead of being servants have be- 
come masters. 

It is commonly said that any- 
thing can be marketed if it is 











their leaders; not so much to 
give them orders about definite 
future movements but rather to 
judge the wisdom and usefulness 
of their past works. This cer- 
tainly applies to commerce quite 
as much as it does to politics. 


People will follow advertising 
and salesmanship for a time. 
In this sense it is true that al- 
most any plausible article can 
be sold; often in great quan- 
tities. But there comes a period 
when, in ways that can hardly 
be measured, you and I and the 
rest of the public will take stock 
on our own power. In our own 
ways we judge whether the 
things sold to us are worth what 
they cost, both in money and in 
necessary choices. Our income 
is limited; and if we buy this 
article we must forego that one. 
In this mood of quiet judgment 
it takes more than frenzied 
salesmanship to move us. 

* * * oa * 


So we repeat that those who 
should know about such things 





“One would be surprised if a return to the home idea did not carry 
with it a return to the printed page” 


advertised and sold with suffi- 
cient energy. This statement is 
just near enough the truth to 
become rather vicious. 

Few merchants work at the 
top of their capacity all the 
time. Few workers in any field 
do. So it nearly always happens 
that if an industry redoubles its 
efforts the results are recorded 
in increased volume of sales. 


Sales Resistance Comes 


But there is a limit. In ways 
that are hard to analyze, the 
public slows down. 

We hear much of democracy 
in this country and probably 
understand it very little. It is 
a fine word that is sometimes 
used for unworthy purposes. 
Whatever democracy is or how- 
ever it may finally be defined, 
it seems to be a real thing that 
works in commerce as well: as 
in politics. We suspect that 
when it is finally defined, that 
definition will center about the 
power of the people to judge 


are saying there is a definite 
trend back toward home owner- 
ship. 

If you pause to consider the 
matter it becomes fairly clear 
that some of our most difficult 
outside competition is a thing 
of recent origin. Like Jonah’s 
gourd it has come up in a night. 
We are not saying that it will 
perish in a night. But we do 
say it has not borne the heat of 


* countless suns and the wear and 


tear of countless centuries of 
racial experience, as the home- 
owning instinct has done. 

Probably we have counted too 
heavily on the fact that shelter 
is a basic thing. We have ex- 
pected it to sell itself without 
help from us and this has been 
a mistake for home building is 
a technical thing and like other 
matters of the kind is aided by 
“technical knowledge. 

But the fact remains that our 
industry, like the lumber we sell, 
has been certified by centuries 
of service. We have racial needs 


and instincts working for us. 
It will be a thousand pities if 
we do not take advantage of this 
ground swell of renewed interest 
in home ownership. If we do not 
offer our clients reasonable or- 
ganization and help in satisfying 
the old racial desire, it will be 
worse than a pity; it will be a 
stupid tragedy. 
& m” ca + ca 

They tell us that people are 
beginning to read again. It 
seems possible 2nd even probable 
that trade journals have suffered 
less from post-war lack of inter- 
est in reading than have other 
publications. But all publishers 
have agreed that holding read- 
ers has been a task. 


Home and the Reading Lamp 


Here again the public has fol- 
lowed the temporary urge of im- 
mediate pleasure. As the night 
club and its nondescript allies 
of temporary fun have flourished 
the reading lamp has been dark. 

‘But people are beginning to 
realize that the world is an in- 
teresting place and that much 
of its wisdom and significance 


’ fail to reach the bridge table 


and the radio and the movies. 
They are not renouncing these 
things in toto, but the sound old 
democratic judgment mentioned 
above is swinging them back to 
the printed page. 

Newspapers and trade maga- 
zines and general publications 
are meeting them half way. They 
are making their pages easier to 
read, more compact, more enter- 
taining. But the publications 
that seem to be holding their 
own and forging ahead are stick- 
ing to the serious purpose of put- 
ting real value and sound infor- 
mation before their readers. 

Reading is an old art, an old 
and tested way of gaining 
knowledge and information, of 
making contact with the signifi- 
cant sectors of the world and of 
life. One would be surprised if 
a return to the home idea did 
not carry with it a return to the 
printed page. 

Certainly a business man, fac- 
ing as he must this period of 
change and readjustment, would 
be overlooking an opportunity if 
he failed to keep pace with his 
own industry, with its ideas and 
practices and its articulation 
with the whole field of industry 
and merchandising, through his 
chosen trade journal. 

He may keep pace with his im- 
mediate competitors in the lum- 
ber field by watching them work. 
But if he waits for them to dis- 
cover and adopt the new meth- 
ods developed half a continent 
away he’ll always be a long step 
behind them. 

In these days of rapid change 
and rapid communication a man 
can hardly afford to be content 
with the horizon he can see with 
the naked eye. . He needs the 
telescope of the printed page. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Builds List of Home Prospects 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 17—A direct mailing 
campaign is being undertaken by the C. W. 
Davis Lumber Co,, Madison, beginning with 
the issue of a monthly magazine, containing 
plans of new homes of all sizes together with 
ideas for modernizing, built-in conveniences and 
home repairing. To build up a mailing list the 
Davis company is sending copies of the maga- 
zine each month to new selected lists of 500 
names each. A return mailing card is enclosed 
and all families returning the cards are put on 
permanent lists. 


Watch Leaks in “Office Supplies” 


Once “Office Supplies” covered everything 
from a chunk of ice for the water cooler to the 
petty cash the boss drew for occasional poker 
games down at No. 3 Engine House. Now it’s 
different, in efficiently conducted offices any- 
way. When the shipping clerk asks for a new 
pencil he has to hand in the stub of the old 
one, fill out a blank etc. All because the boss 
has discovered that what was spent for “Office 
Supplies,” unaccounted for, would pay for two 
coats of paint for the office front and leave 
enough for a doormat. 

It is generally impracticable to attempt to 
subject “Office Supplies” to detailed depart- 
mental distribution in a retail lumber business, 
although it is so handled in department stores. 
Twine, wrapping material, paper, postage 
stamps and many others collectively form a sig- 
nificant part of the retailer’s operating costs. 
His main problem in this connection is to keep 
these expenditures as low as possible. 

Keep an eye open for leaks and waste of 
every description. Impress employees that sup- 
plies are every bit as important as the cash in 
the register and that it should be handled with 
just as much care. 
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What Cash Discounts Will Earn 


The National Association of Credit Men has 
compiled a table showing the following earnings 
open to retailers by taking advantage of various 
discounts offered: 


% percent 10 days—net 30 days......... 9% 
1 percent 10 days—net 30 days......... 18% 
1% percent 10 days—net 30 days......... 27% 
percent 30 days—net 4 mos.......... 8% 

2 percent 10 days—net 60 days......... 14% 
2 percent 30 days—net 60 days......... 24% 

2 percent 10 days—net 30 days......... 36% 

3 percent 10 days—net 4 mos..........10% 

3 percent 30 days—net 60 days......... 36% 
3 percent 10 days—net 30 days......... 54% 


It is pointed out that perhaps the most usual 
discount offered is 2 percent for 10 days or 30 
days net and that the man who takes advan- 
tage of this discount earns 36 percent annually 
on his money. 


Salesmen Should Help Credit Man 


SoutH Benp, Inp., Feb. 18.—“Every Sales- 
man a Credit Man” was the subject of an in- 
teresting talk by O. C. Worsley, local manager 
for R. G. Dun & Co., at a meeting of the branch 
yard managers, executives and salesmen of the 
Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., held 
Tuesday evening in the offices of the company. 
About 30 attended the meeting. Arthur Rea- 
sor, auditor of the company, made the arrange- 
ments for and presided at the meeting. Mr. 
Worsley said in part: 

Different convention speakers have stressed 
the fact that the credit manager should be a 
salesman, but we have not heard much about 
the fact that each salesman should really be 
a credit man, or at least fully understand the 
credit manager’s views. More and more the 
credit departments of the large companies are 
requiring their salesmen to furnish informa- 


tion, regarding their customers, which will aid 
the credit manager in deciding whether the 
order should be shipped. Often this is informa- 
tion almost impossible to obtain in any other 
manner. 


The Indiana company holds monthly meet- 


ings of this character in an effort to increase 
the efficiency of their salesmen. 
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The Dumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


Old King Coal was a hot old soul, 

And a hot old soul was he. 

He called for a pipe and a furnace bowl 

But not for the fiddlers three. 

For every fiddler was a rank snow bird 

Who didn’t give a big, big “D”; 

And there’s no such guile in a long sea 
mile 

As in King Coal’s snow birds three. 

















IS MODEL OF CONSTRUCTION 


Retailer’s Fine New Home Exemplifies the 
Use of “Good Wood Goods” 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 17.—The completion 
and opening of the beautiful new colonial home 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Reynolds, valued at more 
than $50,000, and situated out in the exclusive 
Mountain Brook Estates residential district, is 
an event of no little interest to the material 
dealers, contractors and architects of this city, 
because into it were put some of the best and 
most widely advertised products in the building 
material field. 


This was done with deliberate purpose, with 
the thought of making this a practical demon- 
— of the desirability of first class mate- 
rials. 

Back in 1921, B. F. Reynolds and his two 
sons, H. B. and R. W., started in the retail 
lumber and building material business on First 
avenue at 21st street, this city, from which small 
beginning the business has gradually grown to 
its present size, it now being considered to 
handle the largest volume of sales of any single 
yard in the district. From time to time na- 
tionally advertised lines of building material 
were added, after being given a thorough trial. 

When Mr. Reynolds planned the construction 
of his new home he selected the very best type 
of materials handled by his own firm, thus be- 
ginning the demonstration by using the stock 
which his company offers to builders every day. 
Having the exclusive sale of certain products he, 
together with H. B. Reynolds, sales promotion 
manager as well as president of the firm, con- 
ceived the idea of building the residence with 
nationally advertised items throughout as far 
as possible. Many features of the building were 
worked out by J. C. Jamison, of the Curtis 
woodwork organization, whose counsel was 
sought in the selection of interior woodwork. 

Upon completion of the home, invitations were 
sent to a selected group of friends, customers, 
architects. contractors, realtors, investment 
bankers and others to come in and help cele- 
brate. For a week before the formal opening 
many inspections of a private character also 
were made by interested people. On Feb. 1 an 
old fashioned barbecue was served on the spa- 


























Visitors at public opening of new home of B. F. Reynolds, Birmingham, Ala. 
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cious lawn to about 300 guests, following which 
an inspection of the building was made. 

Everyone expressed delight with the beauty 
and convenience of the interior arrangement, as 
well as with the construction of the home 
throughout. Every comfort and convenience 
possible to build into a home had been incor- 

rated, these features including closets, tele- 
phone stand, breakfast nook and other features 
of an up-to-date home. The use of Curtis wood- 
work throughout was stressed by the owner as 
setting the stamp of his approval upcn that well 
known line. Representatives of the Curtis or- 
ganization present at the opening were W. C. 
Maenne, of Clinton, Ia., and J. C. Jamison, of 
New York, the latter having suggested as well 
as selected the distinctive woodwork used 
throughout this home. 

The mantel in the spacious living room is an 
authentic reproduction of one still in use in an 
old house at Weathersfield, Conn., made famous 
through its occupancy by George Washington. 


Above this hangs an art tapestry, the work of 
Mrs. B. F. Reynolds. Two colonial cupboards 
grace the corners of the large dining room, be- 


yond which is an inviting breakfast room. A ~ 


cozy den contains reminders of early days. 
Throughout the house furnishings to match the 
building in every respect have been installed. 

A day or two after the public opening and 
inspection of the home, the sales force of the 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
were tendered a banquet in the firm’s show and 
demonstration rooms at which Mr, Maenne of 
the Curtis organization spoke on the products 
of his company. The show rooms of the com- 
pany are especially interesting, in that they are 
arranged to represent a 5-room residence re- 
modeled with the various products handled by 
the firm. ‘saga @aaaaanaam 

Own JAN. 1 the railroads of the United States 
had 34,581 freight cars on order, the largest 
number on any similar day since Jan. 1, 1926. 


Delivery Schedule Works Out Well 


Lumber dealers in those communities where 
“free delivery” is a problem should visit Fort 
Morgan, Colo., and observe the delivery sched- 
ule in operation there. 


Fort Morgan is a prosperous agricultural 
trading center of about 6.000 people. The terri- 
tory outlying is irrigated land, with sugar-beet 
production featured, and then dry farms devoted 
to grain farming. The town has four lumber 
yards. 

The delivery schedule which for the past year 
has been observed throughout the Fort Morgan 
trade is based on value of the stock sold. The 
delivery charge is 2 percent of this in Fort 
Morgan, with a minimum of 25 cents and a 
maximum of $2. In the country, however, an- 
other %4 of 1 percent a mile is added. 

The scale of prices is posted conspicuously in 
the various lumber yards. It is a fair system, 
inasmuch as no preference is shown, and the 














Retailer Stages Pro- 
gram for Farmers 


The lumber dealer who shows 
an interest in the farmer’s prob- 
lems and who strives for the de- 
velopment of modern, progressive 
farming methods in his commu- 
nity is the one likely to be favored 
with the biggest share of the agri- 
cultural trade. That is no more 
than fair, being merely proof of 
the old adage that “One good turn 
deserves another.” 


A good example of co-operating 
with the farmers was supplied re- 
cently by the Riverton Lumber 
Co., Riverton, Wyo., when that 
company put on a “Power Farm- 
ing” program, in conjunction with 
the Cheyenne branch of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 


The lumber company advertised 
the event thoroughly, one of the 
means used. being a hand bill 
which was mailed to over 400 
names on the firm’s mailing list. 
A much reduced reproduction of 
this circular appears herewith. 


That the affair was a success is 
shown by the fact that there were 
over 300 people in attendance, 
some of them coming from as far 
away as.60 miles. Comment of 
J. J. Jewett, manager of the River- 

"® ton Lumber Co., to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was as follows: 


“The Riverton Lumber Co. 
knows from the sales and inquiries 
that have come in since the enter- 
tainment that it was a success, and 
we plan to put on a similar affair 
next year.” 

Beginning at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon of the designated day, 
the lumber concern, with the co- 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








operation of representatives of the 
Harvester company, staged a pro- 
gram of educational and entertain- 
ment features. A local theater 
was secured for the day and films 
were thrown on the screen show- 
ing the latest improved power 


REMEMBER! 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND THE 
Power Farming 
Entertainment 


Moving Pictures Illustrating and Describ- 
ing the Latest in Modern Farming 
Methods 


ACME THEATER 


Riverton, Wyoming 
STARTING AT 10 O’CLOCK A. M. 


Friday, January 24 


Sponsored by the Riverton Lumber Co. 
Conducted by the International 
Harvester Company 





Free Lunch at Noon Basement Teton Hotel 
Everyone Interested in Power Farming is 
Urged to Attend this Entertainment 


DATE: January 24th 
PLACE: Acme Theatre, Riverton 
TIME: Starting at 10:00 A. M. 
—and continuing thruout the afternoon 











farming machinery in _ action. 
Helpful talks were given by repre- 
sentatives of the Harvester com- 
pany, dealing with power farming, 
hog raising and conveniences on 
the farm for general use, 

The interest of the 300 farmers 
and ranchers in attendance cen- 
tered largely on the farm tractor 
and its uses. This machine has 
made the farmer master of time 
and season, enabling him to han- 
dle large acreage and big crops, 
with low-cost production. It has 
put the labor of many men into 
the hands of one and has made it 
far easier. It has made the farm 
work interesting for himself and 
for his sons, and given leisure and 
profit so that the farm family may 
enjoy the good things of life. 
These are some of the points made 
by the speakers in their addresses. 
The moving pictures showed ac- 
tual farm operations with McCor- 
mick-Deering power farming 
equipment. 

The agricultural class of the 
Riverton high school attended the 
program in a body. 

“While power farming is not 
new,” said Mr. Jewett, to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “improve- 
ments are being made each year 
in the tractor and likewise in the 
equipment, and our purpose in 
holding this entertainment was to 
demonstrate and illustrate the 
very latest in power farming.” 

The Riverton Lumber Co. han- 
dies farm implements and, there- 
fore, is in position to “cash in” to 
the fullest extent on the interest 
developed. 
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farmer who comes in to get his lumber gets 
just as much for his money as does the town 
buyer who has it delivered. 

Dealers express satisfaction with the system 
in use, saying that it apparently meets with the 
full approval of the community trade. 


Observe Fifteenth Anniversary 


Jerrerson, Wis., Feb. 17.—The southeastern 
Wisconsin six yards of the N. J. Braun Lum- 
ber Co. are celebrating their fifteenth anniver- 
sary with entertainments and _ considerable 
newspaper publicity. The concern’s lumber and 
fuel yards are located at Jefferson, where L. J. 
Braun, president and general manager, makes 
his headquarters, and at Fort Atkinson, Water- 
town, Johnson Creek, Helenville and Hubble- 
ton. At Watertown the yard is known as the 
Hutson-Braun Lumber Co. 


Hold Valentine Sweetheart Party 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Feb. 18.—An unusual en- 
tertainment was extended by the Cleveland 
Lumber Club to their ladies on the evening of 
Feb. 14, this taking the form of a “Valentine 
and Sweetheart Party.” 

“Country Cousin” Harley Clark and “City 
Slicker” Tom Gray were in charge of the fes- 
tivities, which included a fine dinner, dancing, 
valentines, sweets for the sweethearts and a fine 
talk on St. Valentine by the club orator, Jack 
Diamond. 


Ralph Jones, of the Lake Erie Lumber & 
Supply Co., “the Will Rogers of the lumber 
industry,” together with Mrs. Jones, had charge 
of the valentines. About ninety persons at- 
tended the affair, and from reports “a good 
time was had by all.” 

The invitations sent out were quite original 
and catchy. At the top of the sheet appeared 
a heart-shaped design, in colors, followed by 
caption and text, as follows: 


Ladies’ Night—Park Lane Villa Ball 
Room—vValentine Sweetheart Party— 
Hearts Will Be Trump—Friday, 
Feb. 14—Banquet Seven O’Clock 
Sharp—Good For One 
Night Only 


PERMIT—For you and your wife to call, 
speak or address each other or any one else 
present at this “Valentine Sweetheart Party” 
by the most endearing words in your vocabu- 
lary—such as Sweetheart, Lovie-dovie, Honey- 
bunch, Dearie, or any other pet name that you 
may have heard before you were married. We 
want you to practice a little just before ar- 
riving, as you know enthusiasm and flattery 
are contagious. You will be greeted in like 
manner at the entrance and spoken to at the 
banquet table, just as you should be spoken 
to on Sweethearts’ Day, the Day of all days 
for a Sweetheart. 

Your Program Committee has gone to a 
great deal of effort to enable all to have a 
good time eating, singing, dancing with our 
Valentines. Favors of hats, caps, whistles and 
horns will be given away while serpentine and 
kisses will be thrown from the Balcony to the 
dancers during a circle two-step, to be played 
by Larry Revell and his Radio Revellers and 
called by your Country Cousin, himself. 





Ralph Jones, the Will Rogers of the Lumber 
Industry, and his wife will have charge of aj 
Valentines. He says he is the only Mail Man 
there. Bridge prizes will be awarded at our 
“Sweetheart Party” to the winners of our lagt 
duplicate Bridge Event which was held at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club. 

Your Country Cousin Harley 
and City Slicker Tom 


Sees Romance in Lumber Business 


OsuKkosH, Wis., Feb. 17.—Romance can be 
found in the lumber business, according to 
Frank S. Durham, president W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co., Neenah, Wis., who spoke at q 
recent luncheon of the Oshkosh Rotary Club; 
the lumber yard can be transformed in fancy 
from just the bare assemblage of building ma- 
terials to the cheerful homes into which the 
materials evolve. 

The speaker described the development of the 
lumber industry from the standpoint of ever- 
increasing speed in construction without sacri- 
fice of quality. Present conditions in the lum- 
ber industry are due both to lack of building 
and lack of purchasing power on the part of 
the consumer, Mr. Durham declared. 


MopberNIZING, like charity, ought to begin at 
home, at least to the extent of the lumber 
dealer maintaining his own premises in thor- 
oughly up-to-date condition, with all repairs 
and alterations needed for keeping abreast of 
the times. 


Do You Remember Away Back When Yard 
Scenes Like This Were Common? 


“Backward, turn backward, oh Time, in thy 
flight”—to about 1904, when the accompanying 
photograph was taken in the yard of the Hart- 
wick-Woodfield Co., at Jackson, Mich. 

Radical indeed are the changes in retail yard 
operation during the 
twenty-six years that 
have elapsed since this 
picture was taken. 
Particularly is this 
evidenced by the five 
horse-drawn farm 
wagons which are load- 
ing out a big order for 


the farmer customer 
who stands, facing the 
reader, in the center 
foreground. The men 
driving the wagons 
are his farm-hands 
and neighbors, who 
made up a “hauling 
bee” for the day. 


“This sale,” said H. T. 
Woodfield, secretary 
and treasurer of the 
Hartwick - Woodfield 
Co., to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative, “was such a 
good one that the cus- 
tomer, his helpers and 
friends were taken for 
a good dinner at Billy 
Hahn’s famous res- 
taurant and saloon be- 
fore starting back for 
the long haul home.” 

Gone are the days when a similar scene- 
might have been photographed in any one of 
thousands of retail yards from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Nowadays, the dealer stages the 
“hauling bee,” sending his trucks out to farms 
anywhere from five to twenty-five miles distant, 
or even further if he happens to be not espe- 
cially particular about getting into the other 
fellow’s territory. 

Another great change that has taken place is 
the present practice of storing practically all 





lumber stock under cover, whereas in the old 
days, all the rough and dimension stock was 
piled out in the open. The lumber seen in 
the picture is Michigan hemlock, cut from the 
forests which at that time were deemed to be 








Loading out a big farm order in a Michigan yard a quarter-century ago 


inexhaustible, but which have since disappeared. 

Some of the men appearing in the photo- 
graph, starting at the extreme right, are iden- 
tified as follows: “Man only partly shown in 
extreme right-hand lower corner of the picture, 
wearing straw hat and black shirt, is Frank 
Page, teamster. The next man, wearing gray 
felt hat, overalls, and holding a monkey wrench 
in left hand, is Thomas Woodfield, a member 
of the firm. Next to him, with black clothes 
and straw hat, reading his order ticket, is 


George H. McKinstry, loader. Leaning against 
corner of lumber pile is George Hall, laborer, 
since deceased. Man in white shirt sleeves and 
straw hat, seated sidewise on the one-horse 
wagon, is Harvey Woodfield, then office helper, 
and now manager. The 
man standing next to 
Mr. Woodfield, wear- 
ing apron, is Michael 
O’Connell, laborer, 
since deceased. 

The dirt driveway 
is now paved with 
concrete, and all but 
one of the sheds seen 
in the picture have 
been replaced with 
modern lumber ware- 
houses. 

An AMERICAN Lus- 
BERMAN representative 
recently had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the 
Hartwick - Woodfield 
yard, and his illus- 
trated story which ap- 
peared several weeks 
ago, shows how this 
firm has kept step 
with the march of 
progress, its present 
plant being up-to-date 
in every particular. 

Will the next 
twenty-five years 
bring as many and as 
radical changes in the 
retail lumber business 
as the last quarter-century have produced? 


THE Windsor Lumber Co., progressive re- 
tail lumber dealer of Windsor, Ontario, has 
recently inaugurated a deferred payment sys- 
tem for the sale of garages. While the plan 


is yet in the experimental stages the company | 


states that the amount of business which it has 
done in this line to date has been quite satis- 
factory. 
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~ News of Southern Mills and Forests 


Experimenting in Reforestation 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 17.—The Delta Land 
& Timber Co. is making arrangements for a 
scientific experiment in reforesting at Conroe 
where its big mill is located. It is planting 
two acres of longleaf pine, two acres of slash 
pine in alternating rows six feet apart and six 
feet between the trees, while one acre is planted 
in loblolly pine. A. E. Hickerson, superin- 
tendent of the mill, has secured the co-operation 
of H. A. Budde, superintendent of the Mont- 
fomery county division of the State forestry 
department, who is furnishing the seed and super- 
intending the work. C. B. Webster, chief of the 
division of forestry management in Texas, spent 
several days working with the two men on the 
project. An accurate record of growth will be 
kept and on this experiment will depend further 
work of the company in reforesting. 


A New One—Steals Sawmill 


Rosesoro, N. C., Feb. 17.—The often reported 
exploit of the man who stole a red hot stove 
has been cast into the shade by a lumber and 
sawmill worker who has been placed in jail 
here charged with “stealing and concealing a 
sawmill.” The indictment charges that this man 
was seen near the sawmill with an unloaded 
truck while the mill was not being operated on 
account of a heavy rainfall. When the owner 
returned to his mill to put it in operation the 
plant was gone. 


Wood Stands Test in Fire 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The merits of wood 
filing cases compared with those of steel were 
forcefully demonstrated in a fire that occurred 
on Saturday, Feb. 15, that completely destroyed 
the offices of the Hafner Lumber Co. The office 
of J. A. Hafner, sr., was so thoroughly gutted 
by fire that the parts of the adding machines, 
typewriters, multigraph, telephone exchange and 
other metal office equipment, including the steel 
files, were melted from the heat, which demon- 
strates the intensity of the flames to which these 
wood and steel filing cases were subjected. 

After the fire had cooled sufficiently for an 
examination to be made, it was found that 
documents filed in oak filing cases were wet 
and the tops of the papers charred, but they 
were perfectly legible and available for use as 
records. Documents that were contained in 
steel filing cases were completely destroyed, 
there remaining only a blackened mass of cin- 
ders, entirely illegible, and the papers crumbled 
to ashes when touched or moved. 


Commenting upon this remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of wood for filing cases, 
C. H. Call, secretary of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club, of which Mr. Hafner is a director, called 
attention to an article that was printed in the 
Hoo-Hoo Club bulletin in October, 1929, which 
said in part: 

One of the first tests for steel is its sup- 
posed fireproof character. Steel furniture 
manufacturers’ propaganda brings this claim 
to the buying public continually. Here is the 
answer to this misleading statement. Fire 
tests show metal rapidly transmits heat. Hold 
a match against the side wall of a steel file 
case, placing the hand on the opposite side. 
Now try this same experiment on the side 
wall of a wood file case, and be convinced. 

Metal will not burn, but when subjected to 
fire, offers little or no protection, and burned 
and charred records are the result. Wood is 
combustible but a non-conductor. Wood is a 
good insulator, offering surprising resistance 
to fire, especially when large surfaces are 
exposed. The file may become charred or 
burned partly through, but the contents re- 
main cool, and the records readable, safe and 
usable. 


Much to his surprise and disappointment, Mr. 
Hafner found it practically impossible to pur- 


chase wood files with which to replace the 
burned articles. Every dealer in office equip- 
ment advised that he was offering for sale only 
steel filing cases. After this demonstration, 
however, Mr. Hafner insists upon wood filing 
cases with which to re-outfit his office and will 
make every effort to secure equipment of that 


kind. tweeeneeusee 


Company Aids School Authorities 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 17.—Aid to the 
focal school authorities in Livingston Parish, 
Louisiana, which will enable them to finish out 
the present sessions has been extended by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, in 
recognition of co-operation extended by lead- 
ers in the section in reforestation work. Infor- 
mation received in New Orleans, and confirmed 
by D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 
Great Southern, was that the company has ad- 
vanced $15,000 without interest to the parish to 
meet the situation created by a financial strin- 
gency. 

The general interest in southern lumbering 
circles in the incident lies in the fact that the 
situation faced by school authorities is not un- 
common in many parishes and counties and the 
policy of the company in meeting the emer- 
gency will prove a strong counter argument 
against one of the objections raised in sparsely 
settled sections toward the placing of large 








Part of the installation of a new dust collecting system in the plant 
of the Canton Wood Products Co., at Canton, Miss. 


land tracts under contract for reforestation. As 
a rule those sections most suitable for refores- 
tation projects are more or less remote from 
the larger communities and, as a rule, do not 
possess the high assessmerit valuations created 
by industry. As a result the local officials are 
hard pressed to make tax returns cover the 
necessities of the parish, particularly the 
schools. 


The frequent objection heard in these sections 
against contract reforestation, whereby the 
lands carry a low fixed assessment value over 
the period of timber growing, is that the parish 
sustains a loss in probable tax revenue which 
it can ill afford. The financial assistance 
granted by the Great Southern to the Livingston 
Parish officials shows how mutual interests 
may be furthered. According to V. H. Son- 
deregger, State forester, Livingston Parish has 
approximately 100,000 acres under reforestation. 

It is understood here that a similar loan was 
made at one time to the authorities in St. 
Helena Parish by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 





Wood to Be Topic at Luncheons 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17—Members of the 
wood products industry in Greater St. Louis 


have been advised by the secretary of the St. 


Louis Hoo-Hoo Club that that organization has 
arranged for a series of monthly luncheons to 
be held on the last Thursday of each month, at 
which time well known speakers will deliver 
interesting messages relating to the advance- 
ment of wood and its products. The first of 
these luncheons will be held at Hotel Statler on 
Thursday, Feb. 27, beginning at 12:15 p. m. 
The guest speaker at this first luncheon will be 
H. S. Crosby, in charge of the Kansas City 
district office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The tentative subject 
announced for Mr. Crosby’s talk is “Wood vs, 
Steel.” 

While these monthly luncheons are to be 
held under the auspices of the Hoo-Hoo club, 
the meetings will be open to all members of the 
lumber industry. 


Installs Dust Collecting System 


Canton, Miss., Feb. 17.—Installation has 
been completed of a modern dust collecting 
system in the plant of the Canton Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., in this city, by the Kirk & Blum 
Manufacturing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
rough mill machinery, or first unit of the body 
parts department of the 
Wood Products plant, 
consisting of cutoff 
saws, rip saws, planers 
and facers, is served by 
the usual Kirk & Blum 
tapered main dust col- 
lecting system, with one- 
piece pressed metal el- 
bows and high efficiency 
streamline fittings, 
which unite the branches 
with the main on prac- 
tically parallel lines, 
greatly reducing fric- 
tional losses in the suc- 
tion piping system. The 
fan serving this system 
also handles the refuse 
from the scrap hog, dis- 
charging through a 32- 
inch pipe to the large 
dust collector located in 
a supporting structure 
built up from concrete 
piers in the ground. In 
the body part finishing 
mill 140 feet of main is 
installed. This main 
consists of a vacuum 
: chamber to which all 
machines are connected. A series of hoppers 
forms the bottom of this chamber and a con- 
tinuously tapered high velocity pipe connects 
these hoppers with the inlet of the fan. This 
patented main equalizes the suction among all 
branch pipes and enables the system to func- 
tion properly regardless of present or future 
location of machines. All refuse is discharged 
to a large collector in the yard, where it is 
relayed through a switch valve either to the 
adjacent boiler house or to the sawmill boiler 
house about 800 feet away. 


Schools Develop Miniature Forests 


RaeicH, N. C., Feb. 17—The North Caro- 
lina division of forestry reports that within 
the last two years forty public high schools 
in this State have begun the development of 
miniature school forests. The State forestry 
nursery near Clayton, N. C., again this year 
will furnish seedlings to schools interested in 
this development. Shipments will be made in 
lots of not less than 100 nor more than 1,000 
trees to a school. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 17.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Feb. 8, 1930, and for 


six weeks ended that date, covering mills 
cal mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 











ONE WEEK No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association ........... dees 132 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 60 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 34 
California Redwood Association............. . No Report 
Total softwoods ............ sideia a leana ioe 
woods: 3 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 187 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 
eins ccc pepe ws A 209 
NE se oa uy barele'e our dae bodes 572 
SIX WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association........ ee eceececes a74 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 690 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 347 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 141 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 53 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 162 
North Carolina Pine Association........... ~. 245 
California Redwood Association........ ton. = 
ND ccd baneerier cece ovedeaseer 2,481 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 1,121 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 162 
EOCENE ccccccesecéoneseses weeenes 1,283 
DE wn +2 o¢edieeee dkbne ctebudesesere 3,602 


Production 


55,498,000 
105,564,000 
22,582,000 


5,256,000 


196,794,000 


27,553,000 
6,287,000 


33,840,000 
230,634,000 


318,086,000 
497,833,000 
122,033,000 
32,884,000 
10,550,000 
23,903,000 
30,870,000 
33,545,000 


1,069,704,000 


159,695,000 
47,043,000 


206,738,000 


1,276,442,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


86 
111 


83 
81 


whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi- 





Percent Percent 

Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
47,124,000 76 48,363,000 64 
94,330,000 87 92,646,000 73 
30,044,000 85 26,950,000 81 
11,734,000 95 10,208,000 109 
3'898,000 59 2'966,000 31 
1,680,000 62 1/528,000 -) 
5,110,000 103 3,597,000 67 
193,920,000 “4 186,258,000 zl 
27,772,000 76 27,644,000 79 
3,741,000 67 3505,000 81 

31,513,000 75 31,149,000 “79 * 
225'433,000 82 217°407,000 72 
287,847,000 83 312,165,000 84 
528,987,000 86 542°596,000 76 
154,688,000 79 167,740,000 82 
93,981,000 74 94'001,000 76 
27,444,000 71 24'621.000 50 
10,432,000 71 12'590,000 61 
24,801,000 76 23,158,000 89 
26,175,000 92 30,478,000 90 
1,154,355,000 83 1,207,349,000 "78 
150,198,000 75 156,866,000 74 
24,998,000 67 24,133,000 71 
175,196,000 "74 180,999,000 73 
1,329°551,000 81 1,388,348,000 77 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 17.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Feb. 8, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association..........ceescee0% 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


No. of 

Mills 
112 7 
140 1,3 

75 

& 

180 


80,765,000 
08,422,000 


1,189,285,000 
280,678,000 
967,987,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 
169,071,000 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
Percent 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 17—For the week 
ended Feb. 8, Saturday, 143 mills of total 
capacity of 168% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. S YPB..+ «ee TF kee neers ° 
OE ee ... 59,685,486 83.88 fags 

Shipments* ....2,409 50,589,000 71.10 84.76 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,494 52,374,000 73.60 87.75 
On hand end 

week? ..... 9,584 201,264,000 ann Pr 
*Orders were 103.53 percent of shipments. 
*Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 143 mills showed 
an increase of 0.89 percent, or 1,785,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 17—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Feb. 8: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 





Capacity, 61 units*..12,884,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 9,232,000 151,000 71 
Shipmentst ......... 5,513,000 90,000 43 
Orders receivedt .... 4,392,000 72,000 34 
Orders on hand.....38,080,000 624,000 ee 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 85 units*..17,869,000 210,000 100 
Actual production 4,140,000 49,000 23 
EE ES 2,025,000 24,000 11 
Orders receivedt . 1,684,000 20,000 9 
Orders on hand..... 12,632,000 149,000 ‘ 


roductive capacity of 35,000 
one unit. The production 


*Dally 10-hour 
feet is consider 


is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments, 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 


business for the week ended Feb. 1: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
102 Mills 19 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
70,717,642 1,418,802 
Atlantic Coast ....169,097,334 18,005,725 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,278,558 4,476,000 
Total ........-.346,093,534 23,900,527 
Orders received— 
Pee 15,891,094 300,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 20,722,426 3,852,556 
Miscellaneous ..... 57,781 209,000 
EE . swawee eee 36,671,301 4,361,556 
Cancellations— 
ae 14,000 16,23 
Atlantic Coast 253,209 407,481 
PD ccebe! “lewet¥ae  * “eneaure 
TO  waees 267,209 423,715 
Shipments— 
a 12,626,047 635,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 22,765,359 4,528,882 
Miscellaneous ..... ae | CCS newen 
... oer Terre 35,701,441 5,163,882 
Orders on hand end of 
week— t< 
California »...... i, 73,968,689 1,067,568 
Atlantic Coast. ....166,801,192 16,921,918 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,026,304 4,685,000 
< | SS et 245,796,185 22,674,486 
Total domestic cargo— v 
Orders on hand first of 
WOOK 6S ete 6 5 Bao 00 84 268,994,061 
Orders received ......... 41,032,857 
COMOOTIBGIIEEE, cp ccceccces 690,924 
ee See 0,865,323 


Unfilled end of week... 





4 
. . 268,470,671 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 19.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 213+ 
mills—all those giving production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Feb, 15 
gave these figures: 
Production. . .172,407,000 
Shipments ..150,392,000 12.77 under production 
Orders ......146,274,000 15.16 under production 
A group of 297 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity. 291,508,000 
Average weekly cut for seven weeks— 


MN sail-o4)32 64.6 dan wcdiu'saen seen 203,648,000 
NO, aaa! dh carte ove dei B\in Ric as he ia ton 145,302,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 15..... 194,289,000 


A group of 212+ mills, whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 15 was 172,407,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
7 61,247,000 67,309,000 207,570,009 
Domestic 
cargo ... 57,552,000 43,971,000 256,295,000 
Export . 22,961,000 26,366,000 166,363,000 
Te Fe 8,632,000 COenee 8 ccccesens 
150,392,000 146,278,000 630,228,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
ended Feb. first seven first seven 
15,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production ..163,354,000 123,086,000 140,182,000 
Shipments ..138,442,000 123,940,000 138,284,000 
|, eee 138,645,000 126,379,000 157,336,000 


TOne of the 213 mills is down, so production 
of both groups is the same. 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 15.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por week ended Feb. 8: 
ProGuction. i. .cizcec 6,159,000 aaah 
Shipments ......... 20,642,000 335 «oh 
Sean 20,658,000 335 9 aca 
I oi hs ect ie 696,498,000 wig tH 112.9 
Por Jan. 1 to Feb. 8: 
Presastios ....-c0s 36,785,000 pd 42.5 
Shipments § .......0. 102,888,000 280 74.0 
OMGGPD wcccecs ee +++ +104,422,000 284 76.0 
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Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 19.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Feb. 15: 
Total number of mills reporting, 77: 


tual production for week....... 25,209,000 
SEREES. |. inn aha i-npaegiege tenon 28,580,000 
Orders CRONUUNE 5 bes <4 ds 0 PS Ka Se8 31,752,000 
Report for 60 mills: 

Operating capacity.........++++4- 53,798,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 26,672,000 
Actual production for hs Kites 25,083,000 
Report for 75 mills: 

Sousaae DEON. 6.0.06 6s v2 ce20% 28,384,000 
Unfilled ordersS.....-..eeeeseecees 128,804,000 
Stocks on hand Feb. 15........... 1,190,539,000 


Identical mills reporting, 60: 
Production— x 
Operating capacity.........+-.e0. 53,798,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 26,672,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 15, 1930 Feb. 16, 1929 


Actual prod. for week. .25,083,000 24,867,000 
Ghipments ......-ssesves 28,360,000 37,343,000 
Orders received.......... 31,532,000 37,132,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 23,229,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 15, 1930 Feb. 16, 1929 
Unfilled orders........ 115,336,000 125,632,000 
Gross stock on hand...937,104,000 828,870,000 





Dealers Estimate Requirements 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Reports from 
retail lumber dealers, scattered in all sections 
of the country and handling annually more than 
a billion and a third feet of lumber, give a com- 
bined estimate of requirements during the first 
six months of 1930 as 5 percent less than re- 
quirements during the latter half of 1929, it is 
announced by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which conducts this con- 
tinuing survey. 

In a similar survey conducted last summer, 
the same dealers furnished percentage estimates 
of requirements for the last half of 1929 com- 
pared with the first six months, and showed a 
total average expected requirements within one- 
half of 1 percent of actual requirements as 
proved in subsequent reports, a remarkably 
close approximation. 

While it is not unlikely that estimates re- 
ported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in January of this year reflect un- 
due pessimism prevalent four or five weeks be- 
fore, they at least reflect dealer opinions in 
many representative localities. These estimates 
have been segregated regionally and are thus 
given as follows: 


Decrease or Increase in Lumber Demand for 
First Half of 1930 in Percentage Relation 
to Demand During Last Half of 1929 





~ ' 
Le os 
HS o rr 
BoE gue 
5 we hs 
geo 2a 
= > eto 
sect 3 PBRE 
os © Sa 
ae mn 
a-ss A sSEm 
. $s b~ ®2o8 
ae Sg" OW EFA 
olume Handled *, t= OF 
Annually 2” 2 P St E383 
E83 28 285% 
Region MFeet G22 59 Gnas 
Bion ZAM Mees 
New England .. 48,100 —10 20 —14 
Middle Atlantic. 136,906 — 5 92 —3 
East North Cen- 

tral ...ccces0 248,988 - 5 264 7 
West North Cen- 

PO ae 379,814 5 334 —-11 
South Atlantic.. 108,700 — 4 78 —3 
East South Cen- 

eee ee 130,564 — 1 50 — 4 
West South ‘Cen- 

Mn. veascnews 10,610 — 3 32 —4 
Mountain ...... 87,182 — 9 101 —10 
MND * ao Sie, scars bus 244,725 — 5 120 — 3 
See an ae SP 1,389,534 — 5 1,091 — 7 


It will be noted that a forecast of minus 7 
percent is given by all dealers reporting, but it 
was the estimate of those dealers in a position 
to quote volume handled that proved so closely 
correct for the last six months’ period. 





California Redwood To Hold Important Meeting 


San Francisco, Catir., Feb. 15.—The fol- New York, Feb. 19.—The wood industries 
lowing information is summarized from the re- division of the American Society of Mechanical 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood [Engineers will hold an unusually interesting 
Association for the week ended Feb. 8: meeting at the Engineers Building, 29 West 
Redwood White- Thirty-ninth Street in this city, Feb. 27, at 8 











































































Feet Peace eve Poor p.m. Features of the meeting will be a paper 

Production ...... 5,692,000 100 1,170,000 by Raymond W. Storm on “Firesafe Lumber,” 

ments .....- 5,372,000 94 1,204,000 and one by T. R. Truax and C. A. Harrison, 

I 8,603,000 152 1,310,000 Of, the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 

On BARES. «50: 25,017,000 oot 3,965,000 Wis., on “Measuring Fire Resistance of Wood.” 

Detailed Disteibution of Reswood - wa por is orm ra with the re Meg 

ce . . shipments Orders *ireproo roducts Corporation and George H. 

Northern Californias... 1 0H6a80. 2488889 Storm & Co, which have done, much to, promote 

WINE - Kccane du vteseeys ene the use of fireproof lumber in this territory. 

OS Ea ne, 1,106,000 990,000 
a, ee 886,000 860,000 





5,372,000 8,603,000 Consider New York Lighterage 


*North and south of line running through 2 : ’ 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. New York, Feb. 18.—The much discussed 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. |ighterage situation will come up for hearing in 
sok oe See ee Se Newark, N. J., on April 22, before Chairman 


; : McManamy, representing the Interstate Com- 
Maple Flooring Stocks merce Commission. 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- Complaints have been filed by business inter- 


tion has issued the following comparative sta- ests in New Jersey, and by the State authori- 
tistics for January, 1930 and 1929, based on _ ties, against the railroad lighterage service prac- 





reports of the same nineteen member mills: tices in New York harbor, There also is an 
Jan. Jan. Percent action pending by the New Jersey advisory com- 
1930 1929 decrease mittee, attacking rates on car floatage and in- 

Production eevee 6,589,000 8,827,000 25.4 ternal traffic. 
a gg Be cehings rere tts agtry tt —s Later on, hearings will be held in New York. 
End Month— 5 ge Ny The contention in the suit comprehended in New 


Orders unfilled. . oo 27 00 gen u00d = «40.8 ‘Jersey, is that service on shipments to Man- 
Average Value 25/32x2\%”, First, Second and — Island should be subject to an additional 
Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin arge. 





Mills 
Jan. Jan. Percent ° 
c 9 ; ann 

price ........92833  gd@28—simerease Airplanes on Easy-Payment Plan 
The following are percentages of stock sold Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17—During a discus- 
on Feb. 1, 1930: stnpie-Booch se - the we Recon ry ong 
* ” ere, by 100 aircraft manufacturers, of the pos- 
nn ee ee ae — aes Bits sibility of merchandising airplanes through au- 
Second ........ 25 26 30 tomobile distributors, announcement was made 
Third ...-.++.. i 12 22 by the General Motors Corporation of a com- 
a oT 21 23 29 prehensive plan for financing airplane sales for 
*Increase. the Fokker company practically identical with 
the plan under which automobiles are sold. The 
North Carolina Pine announcement of this plan of financing airplane 


a purchases came in the form of a telegram from 

NorFotk, Va., Feb. 17.—The North Caro- Gavin Breckenridge, head of the General Mo- 
lina Pine Association makes the following tors Acceptance Corporation, and said: 
analysis of figures from one hundred and nine 


- ‘i Through the affiliation existing between 
mills for the week ended Feb. 8: Per General Motors and the Fokker Aircraft Cor- 
Percent Percent cent 


Aver.* Actual Ship- poration of America, arrangements have been 


Production— Feet Output Output ments ™ade for financing of Fokker aircraft on Gen- 
Average* .17,016,000 i is a eral Motors Acceptance Corporation deferred 
Actual ....10,346,000 61 - os payment plan. While the advantages of this 

Shipments .. 9,548,000 56 93 - service, long familiar to purchasers of Gen- 

ra -+++ 8,709,000 51 84 91 eral Motors products, is now available to pur- 
po .. . 81,420,000 ” = oh a a  acgpned ar peng the ae 
aaa ie naturally w e extended on a conservative 

PRO nn oy is of production for the last credit basis providing for the full protection 


tAverage of orders per mill this week of those at interest and, of course, comprehen- 
amounted to 79,899 feet; preceding week’s sive insurance will be a requirement on the 
average was 77,000 feet. plan. 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WasuHinctTon, D. C.,, Feb. 17.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Jan. 1, 1930, by contractors for material delivered on the job, 


these being selected from the complete list: Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red 

: pine fir No. 1 “C’ eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
Now Haven, Commies... ccccccce ey $48.00 $36.00 seve cea .50 Sao 

Now Bedford, Maes........csece =a 45.00 40.00 ober $85.00 6.10 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y......-...e8 Rieu 45.00 40.00 ps 85.00 ae 

OO SS SE eer $42.00 50.00 39.00 $80.00 80.00 5.90 

BORE, Dis Soe Seed ee veces veer 42.00 49.00 41.00 85.00 . 85.00 6.00 
0 Sa ee eee 45.00 oxen 50.00 85.00 =p aie 6.00 wee 
"PL Bi Basis oss oo vavveoce 47.50 45.00 40.00 85.00 80.00 6.40 soins 
Philadelphia, PW... c.cccccccccs 35.00 41.00 40.00 75.00 77.50 6.75 $8.80 
SSRN BS oes oscie'i ee neces oom 40.00 50.00 35.00 75.00 otew ine hes 
a See 45.00 50.00 aires Ter Sahin 6.00 8.00 
TOU, COD | occie cece ewes 45.00 45.00 ee 45.00 yes 7.50 aie 
os ee Rear eee 50.00 50.00 oak ale 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
Milwaukee, Wis..........ce2006 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 nee 5.00 een 

ai Re I eee cae ove» vo a’ 39.50 44.00 42.00 57.50 60.00 4.68 

pee er ee 45.00 ect 55.00 68.00 ote 5.20 
Oe ana So awe Riis 50.00 48.00 aes 78.00 6.50 coun 
Ne Se ea ee 48.00 aus re aes oe 7.50 9.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.........-.-- eta 34.00 34.00 re 65.00 6.20 yeas 
San Francisco, Calif........... ites 28.00 28.00 vibes 55.00 4.80 sien 
Seen WHUNES ss ceeececs ce 2 5 eel 21.00 19.00 saws 45.00 3.50 vows 
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PANORAMA OF PLANT OF THE BRADLEY LUMBER CO. AT WARREN, ARK., HOME OF MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 
PLANING MILL, COVERED SHIPPING TRAM AND FLOORING WAREHOUSE, 


Where Pertection in Ma 


It truly has been said that no one knows the real joy of living unless he knows 
the joy of accomplishment, the feeling of satisfaction in having thoroughly com- 
pleted the thing he has set out to do. The true measure of accomplishment is 
not in simply completing the job but in considering the benefits that will accrue 
to those who are to make use of and enjoy the fruits of this accomplishment. 
Thinking of Stradivarius in his little shop long ago and of the countless numbers 
of people who today can still share in the joy of his accomplishment—for Stradi- 
varius built a better violin whose throbbing tones today are wafted through the 
ether to millions of appreciative listeners—brings to mind a thought of the 
responsibilities connected with the present day producer of lumber and its 
products. Perhaps some people hundreds of years in the future may feel proud 
and happy in the possession of rare pieces of furniture or beautiful old homes still 
perfect because a lumberman in 1929 did his job well and helped to provide 
something for the joy and comfort of posterity. 

This thought leads up to consideration of a great diversified lumber manufac- 
turing plant where everyone connected with it seems intent on doing his par- 
ticular job so well that the finished product will be as nearly perfect as human 
effort and ingenuity can make it. Such a plant and such an organization are 
those of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, at Warren, Ark., which concern 
has built up an enviable reputation through its never ending effort to improve and 

Z perfect each successive step in the manufacture of its widely diversified forest 
products. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enjoyed the privilege of visiting 
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Office of Kiln Drying Department The Very Heart of This Great Plant Is Kiln Drying With Guesswork Left Out 
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AND SUPER KILN DRYING, SHOWING, LEFT TO RIGHT, SAWMILL, SORTER, COOLING SHEDS, CUT-UP FACTORY, 
SHIPPING TRAM RUNS PAST CUT-UP FACTORY, PLANER AND FLOORING WAREHOUSE 


nufacture ls Paramount 


this plant during the last summer and because of the temperature natural to that 
season, his first impression was not of the immensity of the enterprise but rather 
of a relatively insignificant feature—the painstaking care with which drinking 
water was provided for the men on the job. All over the plant, at convenient 
points, were found electrically refrigerated drinking fountains providing sparkling 
water at just the right temperature and sanitary to the last degree. Just a small 
link in the chain of things done right on this job and one of the things that help 
to make every employee take a personal interest in producing the finest quality 
of material that can be turned out by human hands and modern machinery. 

Interested in observing these operations in their entirety, the first visit was 
made to the woods in order to see the timber and view logging methods. Piloted 
by Joe Reaves, jr., son of the vice president in charge of the timber department, 
this trip was made and the forests inspected. In order to show convincing proof 
of the splendid quality of timber that forms the basis of the success of this great 
operation, this timber including oak, gum, beech and Arkansas pine, photographs 
were taken, some of which are here presented to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers. 
With a virgin timber supply that will keep the plant in operation for more than 
30 years, this company is prepared to assure users of its products practically 
unlimited resources of raw material for years to come. 

The best timber in the world, however, would not meet the requirements 
of an exacting trade if facilities were not provided for manufacturing it in the 
most economical and perfect way possible. A visit to the great sawmill at 
Warren proved beyond doubt that this important feature has not been over- 
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North End of the Covered Shipping Tram in the Flooring Warehouse Your Car Comes to You Sealed 
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looked in any detail. Recently this plant 
has been completely rebuilt and enlarged, 
and is equipped with the latest types of 
machinery for the rapid, economical and 
exact manufacture of lumber and lumber 
products. 

Perhaps the most interesting and certainly 
not the least important feature of the Brad- 
ley operation is the system of drying the 
lumber. When the lumber is taken from the 
yard where it has first been placed for air 
seasoning, every piece is selected for the 
specific purpose for which it is best suited 
and the lumber then is assorted into units 
preparatory to being placed in the dry kilns. 
This is the first link in the chain of selective 
manufacture practiced by the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. of Arkansas. 

It is well known that the colossal mer- 
chandising organizations of the country have 
built up their trade and established public 
confidence by selling to their customers 
goods suited to their needs, properly manu- 
factured and backed by an unimpeachable 
guaranty. In like manner, the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. of Arkansas supplies to its trade 
the kinds and grades of lumber best suited 
to its specific needs, this lumber kiln dried 
to the specifications of the buyer and deliv- 
ered to him in the best possible condition. 
The only set rule in this outstanding kiln 
drying process as indicated by President 
R. W. Fullerton, and Secretary S. B. Fuller- 
ton, the men who conduct the operation of 
this great organization, is this: “Dry each 
unit of lumber strictly on its own merits and 
dry it properly, no matter what length of 
time may be required.” Thus it is known 
both to employees and to the trade that 
nothing but perfect kiln drying will be toler- 
ated under the Bradley brand. 


A visit to the dry kilns of this company 
is an inspiration and a revelation. There are 
eighteen kilns, all of the best class of con- 
struction; fourteen of these are compartment 
kilns where the whole kiln is loaded at one 
time and the dry lumber withdrawn all at 
one time, and four are progressive kilns 
which are partly filled and unloaded daily. 
A picture was secured of the testing labora- 
tory of the kiln department, where moisture 
content determinations and case hardening 
tests are continuously in process. In the 
record department of the testing laboratory, 
a perpetual inventory is kept, showing every 
day where each unit of lumber is located— 
green, in mill, being pulled, dry, run and 
being consumed. 


Precision Work in Cut-up Plant 


Every unit is scientifically dried according 
to its special characteristics and require- 
ments. After completion of the drying pro- 
cess, the units go into the 1,500,000-foot 
capacity cooling sheds, where they are kept 
as long as necessary, according to scientific 
tests. On an average, the lumber is kept 
in the cooling sheds ten days before the 
units are withdrawn and sent to the planing 
mill, the cut-up plant or the flooring plant. 
A visitor can not fail to be impressed with 
the thought that scientifically correct drying 
is the most important step in the manufac- 
ture of flooring, finish, molding, cut-wp stock 
etc. There is no escaping the fact that im- 
properly dried stock will eventually fall short 
of its purpose no matter how well the me- 
chanical part of its manufacture may be donc. 

With lumber accurately sawn and scien- 
tifically dried, there can be assurance that 
perfect millwork will produce interior trim, 
molding, casing, base, flooring etc., as well 
as furniture and cabinet parts, that will not 
shrink, warp or twist and that will stay in 
place. 


With its splendid modern equipment in 
machinery, the combined outturn of the 
flooring plant, planing mill, and cut-up fac- 
tory equals approximately 75,000,000 feet 
annually of finished hardwood prducts. The 
great cut-up factory in this operation is most 
interesting with its multitude of special ma- 





chines for producing small dimension stock 
for the furniture and cabinet trades. The 
wood is cut to exact specifications, no mat- 
ter how small or how intricate the design. 
Precision workmanship, in addition to per- 
fect kilm seasoning and stabilization, is re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the matked 
preference enjoyed by Bradley products in 
many markets. 

It is no wonder that because of confidence 
inspired by the reputation of these products, 
some of America’s greatest furniture and 
cabinet manufacturers have for years de- 
pended upon the Bradley company entirely for 
their requirements in fine materials correctly 
machined. Notwithstanding the exact speci- 
fications, the quantities required and the ab- 
solute necessity of prompt and regular ship- 
ments, orders are always filled on time. The 
Bradley people, throughout the organization, 
understand the meaning of service, and or- 
ders are handled with the same extreme care 
that is always exercised in the preparation 
of the product. 

Not content with perfection in manufac- 
ture alone, the Bradley organization believes 
that its responsibility does not end with the 
loading of the car and signing of the bill of 











The Dependable Man 


In a message to his employees, G. 
Harold Earle, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich., thus describes a dependable man: 


He is one that you can rely upon to do 
his own thinking. Business requires 
thinking and some one must do it. The 
dependable man never side-steps his 
share nor tries to pass it along to some- 
one else. 

He is one whose judgment you can 
trust, who doesn’t do foolish things. He 
knows his own abilities and not being 
conceited he is equally aware of his 
own weaknesses. 

He has the happy faculty of under- 
standing other people’s viewpoints and 
of seeking their advice when he should. 
Also he knows when to act on his own 
initiative. 

Finally, he is a man in whom you can 
take stock, whatever he says; he doesn’t 
talk to the galleries or for the purpose 
of grinding his own axe. He makes his 
suggestions and pleads his cause solely 
in the interest of the business. 

Such a man is safe. Important duties 
may be entrusted to him and he will 
handle them with diligence, good sense 
and earnestness. 











lading, but rather that this responsibility con- 
tinues until each car reaches its destination in 
perfect order with its contents clean, bright 
and dry. 


A Wide Variety of Fine Products 


As to variety, what one sees under the 
great covered shipping tram of this company 
at Warren, is an education within itself. Here 
one sees car after car of diversified products 
being loaded and dispatched to every corner 
of the country. Here a car of soft pine 
finish, oak flooring, cedar closet lining, mold- 
ing and oak trim, all carefully loaded and 
checked; there a car of paper-wrapped Brad- 
ley trim, Arkansas soft pine and sap gum, 
red oak, white oak, and red gum; here an- 
other car being loaded with dimension, floor- 
ing and packaged trim, and so on almost in- 
definitely. 

The visitor is impressed with the fact that 
the cars are all cleaned and lined with paper 
before loading begins, and then after the 
final check-up, the doors are closed and 
sealed, and tough watetproof paper is packed 
all around them so that not a particle of grit, 
dust or moisture can reach the shipment, no 





matter how long its journey from this ship. 
ping shed to final destination. 


Gives Quick Service on Mixed Cars 


Another scene of particular interest to the 
visitor is the great warehouses where all of 
these various kinds of stocks are accumulated 
in a complete reserve supply that assures 
quick shipment, no matter what the circum. 
stances may be. 

That the retail lumber dealers of the coun. 
try appreciate this service is indicated by the 
phenomenal growth of this company since jt 
first announced its policy of supplying mixed 
car shipments to the retail trade. Officials 
of the company pride themselves upon the 
fact that no matter how difficult the assort. 
ment or how numerous the items, they are 
always in position to give prompt dispatch 
to any order from the retail lumber dealer 
notwithstanding the section of the country 
it may come from. 

While particular attention is devoted to 
supplying the requirements of the retail lum- 
ber trade, the company is constantly enlarg- 
ing the number of its industrial customers 
and is supplying immense quantities of smal] 
dimension stock to every important branch 
of the wood consuming industry. 


SRSA EAAAAAAB: 


To Establish Plant in Finland 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 18—E. W. 
Backus, president of the Backus, Brooks Co., this 
city, upon his return from a trip to Europe today 
announced that he has completed arrangements 
for the construction of a factory to manufacture 
Insulite, similar to the company’s home product, 
at Karkula, in southern Finland. 

Col. Angus MacDonnell has been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors of a new 
English company that will handle sales. The 
Ahlstrom Co., of Finland, will operate the fac- 
tory. 

The new factory at Karkula will cost $5,000,- 
000 and will utilize water energy of 25,000 horse- 
power from adjacent Abborsfors rapids. Officials 
expect that 120,000,000 square feet of Insulite 
will be manufactured annually. 

“The plant is so located that it will serve 
many European markets,” said Mr. Backus. “It 
is in the heart of the Finnish timber, paper and 
pulp industries and it is served by a seaport 
open the year around. We have been shipping 
Insulite to Europe for seven years,” he ex- 
plained. “We hope in time to construct another 
factory in Germany.” 


Concern to Finance Home Building 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 17—The North Cen- 
tral Corporation of St. Paul has been organized 
with an authorized capital of $115,000 for financ- 
ing of installment business for the building trade 
in this territory. Charles W. Sterling, presi- 
dent of the Union Loan & Thrift Co. of Minne- 
apolis, is also president of the new organization. 
The corporation is establishing branch offices in 
Duluth and Sioux Falls, S. D. 


(‘PEGA RALAAZGZGLZGAAS 


Quantities of Lumber for Crating 


MitwavKeg, Wis., Feb. 17.—An example of 
how much crating lumber is required in local 
plants of the metal trades at Milwaukee 1s 
afforded in the case of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., which will require three car- 
loads of nails and forty-five carloads of lumber 
for boxing one order of tractors. The order 
is for 1,850 tractors that are to be shipped to 
Novorossisk, Russia, to be used by the com- 
munity farms of the Soviets. Additional orders 
mounting into millions of dollars have been re- 
ceived by the Allis concern from dealers at St. 
Paul, Minn. The Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has orders from the nitrate fields 
of Chile for more than $1,000,000 worth of exca- 
vating machines which will need even more 
crating than the tractors mentioned above. 
good deal of hardwood dimension stock also 
goes into the cabs of the tractors and shovelers. 
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Southwestern lowans in Twenty-fourth Annual 


Discuss Financing Plans of Mail Order Houses—Value of Group Meetings 
Emphasized—Danger of Pessimistic Utterances 


Councit Buiurrs, Iowa, Feb. 17.—The 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the South- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
came to a close last Thursday night with the 
banquet and dancing. The first session was 
reported on page 59 of last _week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This association has 
the reputation of being among the better or- 
ganized and operated of the smaller organiza- 
tions, as it also has the reputation of contain- 
ing some of the strong and able dealers of the 
big valley. The present meeting was well at- 
tended. Indeed, the registration of dealers was 
somewhat in excess of the paid-up membership 
of the association. 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened with 
an address by Fred White, chief engineer of 
the State highway commission, of Ames. Mr. 
White was introduced by W. T. Shepherd, of 
Harlan. The State expects to construct 1,000 
miles of paving this year. At the present more 
than 80 percent of the primary road system is 
hard surfaced, and when the present program 
is completed there will be 5,000 miles of paving. 
The work is being done out of road “earnings ;” 
that is, from license fees and gas tax. 

W. S. Richardson, of Clarinda, past presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, then introduced Ormie C. Lance, secre- 
tary of that organization. 

Mr. Lance began his address with a rapid 
survey of the changes that are appearing in the 
lumber industry. He mentioned accounts* ap- 
pearing recently in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about some new developments of mail-order com- 
petition and elaborated the story. It is to the 
effect that a large mail-order concern has set 
aside a huge sum to be employed in financing 
home construction and remodeling. This service 
is to be complete. It will offer 75 percent loans, 
furnish materials, supply labor, add the house 
furnishings, allow systematic repayments over 
a period of 15 years and, according to its claim, 
save the customer from 10 to 25 percent of the 
cost. This offering is based upon a test made 
in six cities. The plan is to establish branch 
offices in forty-eight cities. 

If this plan is a success, Mr. Lance said, other 
concerns doubtless will offer a similar plan. It 
means that new aspects of competition are con- 
fronting the local lumberman. Other things 
being equal, customers prefer to buy at home; 
but other things are not equal unless local sales 
carry a reasonable service. This is the dealer’s 
problem; how to offer an intelligent and use- 
ful service. He can do it, but not without 
effort. 


Opportunities in Lumber Retailing 


Lumber retailing, in Mr. Lance’s opinion, 
carries the greatest opportunities for commer- 
cial and social construction of all American 
businesses. It deals constantly in that most 
fundamental of institutions, the home. The 
serious problem of youth centers in the home; 
and the physical setting of the home, making 
possible its comfort and charm, have an im- 
portant part in the solution of this problem. 
Mr. Lance quoted President Hoover’s plea that 
this be made a nation of home owners, and he 
commended the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its 
wide distribution of this most valuable of edu- 
cational propaganda. 

The Northwestern association is constantly 
watching the business horizon. Among the 
Numerous undertakings of the year is a cam- 
Paign in farm papers to bring to farmers the 
values and possibilities of better farm homes 
and barns. The association is studying the pos- 
sibilities of a great educational radio campaign. 
Mr. Lance closed his address with an offer of 
aid in any kind of problem in which he could 


be of assistance. “I am always as near to 
you,” he said, “as your telephone.” 

Gardiner B. Perry, vice president of the 
Northwest-Bancorporation, Minneapolis, was in- 
troduced by Hubert L. Tinley, a local banker. 
Mr. Perry described in some detail the oper- 
ation of this form of group banking as con- 
trasted with chain banking and explained its 
special efficiencies and the stabilization which 
it effects, 

Harry Dole, secretary of the Nebraska asso- 
ciation, was introduced and made a brief ad- 
dress. He emphasized the value of group meet- 
ings. “I have always said,” he remarked, “that 
I wanted the men who priced my goods to be 
my friends.” If any one says that he makes 
his own prices without outside influence, he does 
not understand the practical operation of modern 
competition. Mr. Dole also urged the folly of 
expressing pessimistic opinions. The tempta- 
tion to express such opinions is strong in the 
early months of the year before trade opens, 
and 60 days of such talk can work serious and 
needless injury to the entire year’s business. 





Cc. R. GLATTLY, A. D. COLLINS, 


Creston, Iowa; 
Elected Secretary 


Essex, lowa; 
One of the Directors 


This is the time of year for dealers to set a good 
example by improving their own plants and their 
own homes. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


Thursday morning’s session was opened by P. 
W. Combs, of New York, an advertiser and 
business analyst, with an address on “Person- 
ality in Merchandising.” By means of a chart he 
set forth in simple terms the elements of per- 
sonality and insisted that most of the factors of 
success are within the individual’s own control. 
He emphasized the human touch and illustrated 
his points with a wealth of detail. He insisted 
that modern methods and so-called high pressure 
salesmanship have not changed the basic factors 
of human nature. 

Dr. Paul V. Ivey, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was intro- 
duced by J. E. Dodds and delivered his famous 
address on “Modern Methods of Selling Lum- 
ber.” This dynamic address has been given at a 
number of lumber conventions and has been re- 
ported many times. It is aimed at taking the 
mystery out of merchandising and of driving 
home the basic facts that merchandising consists 
of finding a need, of supplying an article or an 
idea to meet it, of telling the story and finally of 
making the sale by personal selling effort. Dr. 


Ivey concluded his address with his famous 
hammer story, illustrating the fact that most 
people do not see the thing they are looking at; 
at least without guidance. 


Lumber Woman Speaks on Co-operation 


Mrs. W. W. Tilden, a woman actively en- 
gaged in lumber retailing as president of the 
Corn Belt Lumber Co., Bloomington, IIl., spoke 
on the subject, “Co-operation Between Employer 
and Employee.” She was introduced by H. C. 
Cox. Mrs. Tiiden said it was a privilege to be 
in the lumber business and to share in the great 
occupation of producing homes. She told 
briefly of her lack of commercial experience 
before she was left alone and had to carry on 
the business. She soon decided that to do this 
successfully she would need the active loyalty of 
her employees. Among the methods employed 
to achieve this end is her custom of inviting all 
the employees to her home now and then, where 
all twenty of them sit at one dining table. After 
dinner a suggestion box is opened. Into this 
have been put unsigned suggestions which are 
discussed; and some remarkably fine sugges- 
tions have been received in this way. 


‘Mrs. Tilden said she has a bungalow, built as 
a display, in the end of a warehouse. At va- 
rious times she serves tea here and invites 
women of the town. This method has induced 
women to visit the yard freely. Now and then 
a traveling salesman is asked to put on a dem- 
onstration of his goods for the benefit of the 
staff, and contractors and carpenters are invited. 
Again the bungalow comes into use. During 
the summer months a coal-selling contest was 
held. One driver had his own cards printed and 
asked prospects who were not quite ready to 
buy to ask for him when calling the office. Coal 
drivers are trained to sweep around coal win- 
dows and to clean up drives after unloading; 
a bit of service much appreciated. Drivers are 
enlisted in finding new business. They notice 
needed repairs and either approach the prospects 
or report them to the office. They watch such 
things as fires, to be on the ground to sell 
needed roof or other repairs. Some of their 
friends rather joke them about chasing the fire 
trucks and accuse them at times of arriving 
ahead of the firemen. It would be impossible 
to maintain the standard of sales without the 
full co-operation of the staff, and it is a con- 
stant policy to keep their interest and loyalty 
at high pitch 

The final address was given by the famous 
Lumberman Poet, Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 

At the brief concluding business session the 
auditing committee approved the treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Resolutions and Elections 


The resolutions committee reaffirmed the value 
of the association, favored proper legislative 
farm relief, presented a memorial of deceased 
members and offered the thanks of the associa- 
tion to the officers, the Sunset Club, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, the speakers and others aiding in 
making the meeting a success. 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees who were elected to the re- 
spective offices : 

President—A. P. Phillips, Henderson. 

Vice president—Charles A. Craig, Clinton. 

Secretary-treasurer—Charles R. Glattly, 
Creston. 


Directors—C. A. Berry, Shenandoah; A. TP 
Collins, Bssex; and E. E. Clure, Greenfield. 


The meetings were held in the Chieftain 
Hotel, which maintained its reputation for quiet, 
efficient and gracious hospitality. 
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irginians Stage Good Two-Day Program 


In Annual Meeting Take Stand Against Change in State W orkmen’s Compensation 
Act—Speakers Point Out Changing Needs of Business 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Feb. 17.—Two legis- 
lative stands were taken by the Virginia Lumber 
& Building Supply Dealers’ Association at 
its fourth annual convention held here, Feb. 
14 and 15—one resolution petitioning the 
general assembly of Virginia to refuse any 
increase of allowance in the State workmen’s 
compensation law and the other requesting 
the United States Senate to lay a high tariff 
on cement, brick and clay. 

Declaring that an increase under the State 
workmen’s compensation act would impose 
“an excessive burden on industry at this 
time” the association unanimously passed a 
resolution against such a raise and tele- 
graphed a statement of this fact to the clerk 
of the Virginia senate. The resolution for- 
warded to the national legislative body called 
attention to the fact that under the existing 
laws cement, brick and clay may enter the 
United States free of charge if used as 
ballast. 

Both resolutions were introduced by F. W. 
Kling, of Roanoke, Va. As submitted, the 
first read “to oppose any further compen- 
sation other than provided by the pending 
Chalkley bill,” but was amended upon the 
suggestion of Secretary M. Harris Mitchell, 
of Richmond, Va., to include any change in 
the existing compensation laws. 

Secretary Mitchell charged that Gov. John 
Garland Pollard during his campaign last 
fall had promised supporters he would 
“change the existing compensation laws if 
elected,” but that he “had not conferred with 
industry before making that statement.” “In- 
dustry,” said Mr. Mitchell, “should not be 
made responsible for promises made by Dr. 
Pollard.” 

Officers Elected 


Following passage of the two resolutions 
and addresses by several important speakers 
on the two-day program the association 
elected the following officers for the year 
1930, before adjournment Saturday after- 
noon: 

President—W. W. Coffey, Lynchburg, Va. 

First vice president—A. T. M. Rust, Chris- 
tiansburg, Va. 

Second vice president—John Rosenberger, 
Winchester, Va. 
Third vice 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Treasurer—S. T. Massey, Richmond, Va. 

Directors—W. W. Berry, Harrisonburg; H. C. 
Kennedy and Tucker White, Roanoke; P. S. 
Vaughn and W. F. Gibson, Hampton; C. S. 
Adams and J. Watts Martin, Norfolk; and J. W. 
Herring, Alexandria. 

The election of officers was taken with- 
out a dissenting vote and followed the rec- 
ommendations of a nominating committee 
headed by W. Albie Barksdale, of Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

The objections expressed by Secretary 
Mitchell against any increase in workmen’s 
compensation came in the wake of passage 
by the State house of delegates of an act 
raising the rate of compensation payments 
from 50 to 55 percent and increasing the 
maximum weekly compensation from $12 
to $14. The vote was 58 to 32, with ten 
members not voting. This communcation 
was signed by the following members: J. 
Watts Martin, of Norfolk, retiring presi- 
dent; W. W. Coffey, Lynchburg; A. T. M. 
Rust, Christiansburg; John H. Rosenberger, 
Winchester; H. B. Croswell, Norfolk; W. 
W. Berry, Harrisonburg; H. E. Kennedy, 
Roanoke; J. H. Walker, Danville; S. T. 


president—W. Creed Davis, 





Massey, Richmond; George A. Rucker, 
Rosslyn; T. Whyte, Petersburg; P. S. 
Vaughn, Hampton; W. A. Barksdale, Char- 
lottesville; and F. W. Kling, Roanoke, by 
whom it was introduced. 


OPENING SESSION 


With about 200 members present the meet- 
ing convened at 9 o'clock Friday morning 
at the Monticello Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. The association was welcomed to 
Charlottesville by W. Albie Barksdale, who 
told of the scenic and historic beauties of 
the community and urged the delegates to 
visit Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson; 
Ash Lawn, ‘James Monroe’s estate; the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Farmington Coun- 
try Club. 

W. W. Coffey, of 
Lynchburg, retiring 
first vice president and 
newly-elected presi- 
dent, responded, stat- 








J. WATTS MARTIN, 
Norfolk, Va.; 
Retiring President 


ing “it was a pleasure 
to be where people are 
endowed with a spirit 
that has descended to 
them from the time of 
Jefferson.” 

Brief reports by President J. Watts Mar- 
tin, of Norfolk, Setretary Mitchell and 
Treasurer H. B. Croswell showed that the 
finances of the 4-year-old organization were 
in good shape and that twenty-nine new 
members had joined since the last conven- 
tion. 

Briefly outlining the characteristics of the 
Heppenstall moisture meter, W. H. Cullen, 
of the Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., of 
Brooklyn, stated that the device used to 
measure the amount of moisture in any given 
piece of lumber had been perfected only 
after years of labor. Each individual piece 
of lumber may be tested, Mr. Cullen stated, 
to determine whether or not the board is 
seasoned sufficiently for sale without injury 
to the material. 

H. Linwood Ford, Virginia manager of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of 
Chicago, urged the placing of insurance in 
the hands of well-established companies and 
the selection of a good insurance advisor. 
If this is done, he said, and insurance books 
and policies are checked with stock on hand 
periodically there is no reason why every 
lumber dealer should not be well and suffi- 
ciently insured. 


M. H. MITCHELL, 
Richmond, Va.; 
Secretary-Manager 





Prof. Carl N. Schmalz, associate director 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
emphasized that “good managers make good 
profits.” Nothing is fundamentally wrong 
with the lumber business, he said, and the 
only way for the lumberman to increase 
profits is to stop the shrinkage between cost 
and retail price. 


Speakers Discuss Profit-Making 


In the concluding address on the Friday 
morning program, R. E. Saberson, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, 
Minn., stated that the profits in lumber “have 
not been scratched.” The future of lumber, 
he said, will come from the laboratory door. 

There is in the United States, lumber to be 
cut to the extent of 2,200,000,000,000 feet, Mr. 
Saberson said. This is almost as much left to 
cut as has been cut since the Pilgrims landed 
in America. The children of our children will 
never live 'to see the day when there will bea 
lumber shortage. The trouble now, he con- 
tinued, is that there is no control between the 
quality buyer and the price buyer. Tradition 
is the enemy of progress and the lumber indus- 
try is full of traditions. Give lumber a chance 
and merchandise it in the way other commodi- 
ties are merchandised. 

Following a luncheon and an address on 
“Hoo-Hoo Plans and Services,” by F. A, 
Hofheins, Junior Hoo-Hoo of the Supreme 
Nine, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., Henry 
R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
order, voiced the plea that lumbermen aid 
in the development of young men who are 
“the future lumbermen of the nation.” Mr, 
Isherwood urged confidence in fellow lum- 
ber dealers and asked for the establishment 
of an organization that could successfully 
compete with the mail order house. 


Louis Brandt, of Pittsburgh, housing en- 
gineer, stated that “although the mail order 
houses are making inroads into the territory 
of the retail lumberman there is no cause to 
fear.” Inferior quality, Mr. Brandt said, en- 
ables the mail order houses to undersell the 
home dealer, but with education as the gen- 
eral method to be used it will solve all the 
problems of today. “The education of our- 
selves,” he stated, “and the education of our 
competitors will solve most of our prob- 
lems.” 


“To get your share of business,” stated 
Frank B. McKenna, of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., “you must go out and spend 
more money on construction. All parties 
concerned in construction work should put 
their shoulders to the wheel and sell the 
people on the idea of construction. We 
should have one price to all and one set of 
terms to all.” 

T. J. Griffin, manager of the Buffalo Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
outlined the method employed by his com- 
pany in granting credit to prospective build- 
ers. “There must be,” the said, “some evi- 
dence of the applicant’s willingness and 
ability to pay for material before credit is 
granted. Ours is a great corporation, for 
nearly every lumber concern in Buffalo is 
connected with it. Fees based on the total 
amount of retail sales are charged the co- 
operating companies and for this they receive 
a free and unbiased report on any applicant 
for credit.” 

Presentation of silver cups to each of the 
past presidents of the organization, an ad- 
dress by Dr. P. Rowland Wagner, of Nor- 
folk, and music and entertainment featured 
the annual banquet of the association in the 
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— 
hotel Friday night. 
acted as toastmaster. 

The presentation of trophies was made to 
each of the officers by Dr. Wagner following 
his address in which he stated that love and 
labor go “hand in hand” and are the two 
greatest essentials to happiness. 


SATURDAY SESSION 


The speakers Saturday morning were J. S. 
Farrish, of Jacksonville, Fla.; . Hof- 
heins, president of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Dr. Paul V. Ivy, of Los Angeles; A. Kel- 
logg, of Philadelphia; and G. A. LaVallee, of 
the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, and High Point, N. C. 

Mr. Farrish urged the adoption of a grade- 
mark and trade-mark and stated: “People 
do not buy these days; we must sell them.” 


W. Albie Barksdale 


“Service” was the subject of Mr. Hof- 
heins’ address. He stated that lumbermen 
should “so conduct their business that they 
may be best able to serve society.” 

Dr. Ivy, sales counselor, speaking under 
the auspices of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, stated that the lum- 
ber ‘business is no different from any other 
business in the world. He outlined four 
points which he said were the essentials in 
merchandising. These are to find: out what 
the customer needs, manufacture it for him 
= can see it, advertise it, and then finally 
sell it. 

Following committee reports and election 
of officers and directors for 1930, the con- 
vention officially adjourned after which dele- 
gates participated in a golf tournament at 
Farmington Country Club. 

The following firms had products on ex- 


hibit at the convention headquarters during 
the meeting: Andersen Frame Corporation, 
Bayport, Minn.; ‘Celotex Co., Chicago; Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Corporation, Chicago; 
Insulite Co., Minneapolis; Johns-Manville 
Coporation, New York; Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Chicago; Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, and High 
Point, N. C.; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. (Phil- 
adelphia branch). 


Ir MORE lumber retailers who are telling the 
people of their community that they ought to 
modernize and repair their homes, while their 
own places of business are antiquated, dingy, 
unpainted and run down at the heels generally, 
would take a dose of their own medicine, they 
would find it a tonic to their self-respect and 
a stimulant to their trade in materials for home 
modernizing and repair jobs. 


Virginia Foresters Hold First: Annual 


RicHMOND, VA., Feb. 17.—At the second 
and concluding day’s session of the first an- 
nual meeting of the recently organized Vir- 
ginia Forestry Association, W. D. Tyler, of 
Dent, Va., of the Clinchfield Coal Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce committee on forestry, was 
named president. The meeting was held Feb. 
11 and 12 at the John Marshall Hotel here. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice presidents—Milton BW. Marcuse, Bed- 
ford Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond; former Gov. 
E. Lee Trinkle, of Roanoke and Wytheville, 
and P. Ryland Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin. 

Board of directors—J. C. Phillips, Tappahan- 
nock; Thomas J. Wright, Norfolk; Ellis Olsson, 
West Point; Thomas J. Ozlin, Kenbridge; A. N. 
Carroll, Rocky Mount; Capt. D. H. Barger, 
Shawsville; Dr. H. S. Hedger, Charlottesville; 
Max Fleischer, Gordonsville; A. G. Russell, jr., 
Tazewell; T. M. Gathright, Covington. 

Eleven resolutions, which sum up the con- 
ference, were adopted. In brief, they urge 
that a soil survey of the State be completed 
as soon as possible; that the extension of 
activities of agencies and activities resulting 
from the Clarke-McNary and McSweeney 
forest research acts be encouraged and sup- 
ported by adequate appropriations of State 
funds; that the co-operative effort of the 
State and private fire prevention agencies be 
extended to cover the entire forest area of 
the State. 

Also provided in the resolutions are a 
thorough and comprehensive study of the 
actual effects of the present system of forest 
taxation in Virginia, with the purpose of 
making changes in Virginia statutes; that 
forest areas be acquired by the State through 
purchase, reversion of title through tax de- 
linquencies, or other means; that reforesta- 
tion of idle grounds be encouraged; that 
adequate support be given through State ap- 
propriation for education in forestry; that a 
State-wide appeal be made to all educational 
agencies to develop interest in a sound and 
complete forestry program, and that a per- 
manent organization be formed. 


Speakers Tell Need of Reforestation 


“Reforestation twenty years ago of Vir- 
ginia’s 1,200,000 acres of idle forests would 
be resulting today in an annual profit to the 
State of $33,000,000,” James O. Hazard, as- 
sistant forester, Virginia forest service, told 
the conference. Mr. Hazard said he cited 
this “if”? to indicate what the rehabilitation 
of the State’s present 1,200,000 acres would 
mean to Virginia twenty years hence. Out- 
lining forest tree planting and nursery prac- 
tice in Virginia, Mr. Hazard said that while 
only 50,000 trees were distributed by this 
State agency in 1928, a total of 150,000 trees 
was distributed to farm areas in 1929. 

More than 100 prominent business men 


from all sections of the State heard experts 
tell what they described as the need for re- 
forestation in Virginia. 

Thomas W. Ozlin, of Kenbridge, former 
speaker of the House, was applauded when 
he said he would favor a bond issue for for- 
estry purposes, although he opposed a bond 
issue for road building. 

Acquisition by the State of forest lands is 
a movement that should enlist ready support 
in Virginia, declared Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief 
forester of the United States Forest Service. 
Virginia’s first service, he said, should be to 
extend fire protection to fifty-one counties 
in the State now without protection. 

Various speakers agreed that a policy of 
taxing timber lands when they are not pro- 
ducing revenue is unwise. 


Producer and Consumer Must Co-ordinate 


Co-ordination of Virginia forest produc- 
tion and consumption must be secured if 
the State is to realize on its wood crop to 





CAR FINANCING INCREASES 


During the entire year of 1929 
there were financed by 411 finance 
companies 3,441,629 automobiles, 


representing an advance of $1,- 
586,819,550.—United States Daily. 











the fullest, declared R. D. Carver, senior for- 
ester of the Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison, Wis. Only about one-third of the 
volume of trees cut is utilized, he said, while 
two-thirds remain in the woods and mills. 

In view of the fact that four-fifths of 
America’s forest lands are held by private 
owners, the Federal Government will not at- 
tempt to grow the nation’s wood crop, or 
legislate how it should be grown by private 
industry, declared William Butterworth, of 
Moline, Ill., president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Virginia is destined to regain its position 
as one of the principal forest-producing 
States of the Union if proper attention to 
wood utilization and marketing of wood 
products is given, Axel H. Oxholm, director 
of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of the Department of Commerce, de- 
clared. 

“If commercial forestry does not pay in 
Virginia,” he said, “it is Virginia’s own fault. 
Climatic and soil conditions are better in 
Virginia than in many other forestry dis- 
tricts in the world, where commercial refor- 
estation has been a success for years.” 


A combination of wood-using industries, 
with the sawmills as the center, is the an- 
swer to the waste that invariably follows 
wood production, Mr. Oxholm told the con- 
ference. “Today,” he declared, “progressive 
pulp manufacturers of Virginia, under the 
leadership of J. P. Hummel, a paper manu- 
facturer of Hopewell, are using sawmill 
waste as a raw material for the pulp and 
paper industry.” 


Urged Increase in Reforestation 


Establishment of forests to supply the de- 
mands of woodworking industries in Virginia, 
as a means of encouraging both industries 
and reforestation, was advocated by Dr. J. 
Elton Lodewick, of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. “Virginia has advanced rapidly in 
the development of industries during the 
last ten years,” Dr. Lodewick said, “and 
foremost among the expanding industries 
have been several whose main raw material 
is derived from the forest, an increase evi- 
dent in spite of a marked falling off in the 
lumber consumption of certain types of 
wood-using industries.” 

“Forest depletion demands action, and not 
words,” declared Gov. John Garland Pollard, 
of Virginia. 


Forest Resources Can Be Doubled 


By taking thought now, A. B. Hastings, 
of the United States Forest Service, told the 
gathering, the forest resources of Virginia 
can be doubled, with an addition of over 
2,000,000,000 feet to the annual income of 
the State. He declared there was need for 
fmmediate action. He advocated fire protec- 
tion be made State-wide and urged the es- 
tablishment and cultivation of State forests. 

As soon as the farmer sees a profit in for- 
estry he will put it into practice, Wilbur 
O’Byrbe, of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, said. He pointed to a steady market 
replacing transient industries, and with fuel 
dealers making a market for low-grade and 
non-utilized woods, this is coming about rap- 
idly, he declared. 

E. H. Frothingham, of Asheville, N. C., 
director of the Appalachian Forest Experi- 
ment Station, United States Forest Service, 
told of the advantages of selective logging. 
He stated that selective logging has brought 
system and foresight into timberland man- 
agement, and “is the means of uniting the 
forests with the factory in one self-sustain- 
ing organization.” 

Latest reports for State industries show 
that there are now employed 27,263 workers 
in wood-using industries, with capital in- 
vested of $60,320,375, output valued at $96,- 
460,075, and $24,812,540 being spent annu- 
ally for wages and salaries. Included in this 
summary are all industries whose major raw 
product is lumber or timber. 
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The lumber business 
is no different from any 
other business today. It 
has problems of supply 
and demand, of produc- 
tion and distribution, of 
timeliness in manufac- 
ture, and of merchan- 
dising, just as any other 
modern industry has 
similar problems. And, 
in common with these 
other industries, lumber- 
men who expect to win 
out in the 1930 free-for- 

1 rush for the con- 
sumer’s dollar must in- 
telligently study, and 
diligently apply, modern business methods. The 
retailer who will do this is reasonably sure of 
at least a living profit, for there is business 
waiting for the man who goes out after it. 

Those were the conclusions naturally to 
be drawn as the result of discussions held 
and addresses delivered at the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, which closed 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 13, after three 
unusually interesting days of sessions and ex- 
position at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The 
events of the first day and a half were reported 
in the Feb. 15 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Wednesday noon, while most of the ex- 
hibitors were being entertained at a luncheon in 
one of the dining rooms of the mammoth 
hostelry, the members of the Central Association 
of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men gathered in another dining room for an in- 
formal luncheon, discussion of business, and 
renewal of friendships. 


Charter Member Given Ovation 


The four decades in which the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association has 
been “carrying on” were called to the mem- 
bers’ attention in an interesting manner at 
the opening of the Wednesday session, after 
lunch, when Secretary J. F. Bryan intro- 
duced one of the charter members of the 
organization, J. B. Samuel, of Carterville, 
Ill, who had with him his certificate of 
membership. He was given a great ova- 
tion by the largest and most attentive crowd 
of lumbermen ever to attend a meeting of 
the association. And then, after President 
Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, had vigorously 
wsed the gavel to restore order, began what 
several veteran “conventioneers” declared 
was the strongest program ever witnessed 
at a half-day session of a State lumber asso- 
ciation. The speakers were: Professor E. 
W. Lehmann, of Urbana, head of the De- 
partment of Farm Mechanics at Illinois State 
University; John N. Van der Vries, of Chi- 
cago, manager of the North Central Division 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Dr. Paul V. Ivey, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., eminent merchandising counsel em- 
ployed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and appearing under the 
auspices of that organization; and Rev. 
James O’May, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
sopal Church in Harvard, IIl. 

At least 450 men attended this session, and 
the keen interest shown in all the talks was 
such, Mr. Bryan said, as he had never seen 
in this association before. After the adjourn- 
ment the lumbermen stood around in little 
groups discussing what had been said, and 
frequently someone would exclaim, “Did 
you ever hear such a program? All the 
talks were so good! That program commit- 
tee knows its stuff!” 





GEORGE F. COLTON, 
Rockford, I11.; 
Elected President 


The first speaker of the afternoon, Pro- 
fessor Lehmann, impressed the audience 
with his powerful physique and his appear- 
ance of a man who would demand facts and 
would not be content with mere theory. 
Then by his words he confirmed that im- 
pression. He talked of farm buildings, and 
spoke almost entirely from the farmer’s 
point of view, showing the dealers some of 
the problems the man of the soil must face 
when he is considering additions to his farm 
buildings. His subject was announced as 
“Why the State College Is Interested in 
Agriculture,” but he dismissed that with a 
single significant sentence: 


We are interested in the building problems 
of the farmer because we are interested in 
the financial success of the farm, to the end 
that he may have those things which make 
for a higher standard of living, and the 
farm family may have the same advantages, 
in education, in social life, and in religious 
worship, as any other group. 


He then launched into a discussion of 
ways and means of bringing this condition 
about, and made it clear to his hearers that 
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none of them need have any hesitancy about 


urging farmers to erect any needed buildings. 
He said: 


As dealers in building materials you men 
are in position to render a real service to the 
agriculture of Illinois, by giving the farmers 
who buy your products the very best informa- 
tion on farm buildings that is available. You 
have the confidence of the farmers. More than 
50 percent of them go to you, more than to 
any other agency, for help with their build- 
ing problems. . In many types of farm- 
ing the success of the enterprise is dependent 
on the buildings—this is true to a large de- 
gree in poultry production, in swine produc- 
tion, and in the dairy. The old idea that a good 
barn is built before building a good house is 
based on the idea that the financial success 
of the farming business must be assured 
before a home can be built. The suc- 
cess of the farmer will determine, to a large 
extent, the amount of building material he 
will buy. You should therefore be greatly in- 
terested in the farmer’s success. 


The farmer, he continued, in considering 
his building needs consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, has at least five phases of the prob- 


Illinois Dealers’ Most Interesting 
Necessity of Applying Modern Business Methods to 


lem in mind if he is really business-like in 
his methods. These are the economic, agri- 
cultural, architectural, construction, and edu- 
cational phases. The lumberman who wishes 
to sell to the farmer should investigate each 
of these, the professor said, and discussed 
each in turn. 


The Economic Phase 


On an economic basis, he said, four things 
limit or control the amount of building con- 
struction which would be a profitable invest- 
ment for a farmer: The buildings cost per 
acre, the motorization of the farm, and the 
maximum amount of buildings needed (be- 
yond which amount any additions would not 
increase the value of the farm), and the cli- 
mate, for farm buildings are built primarily 
for protection against the elements. 

The buildings cost per acre, he said, de- 
pends chiefly on the size of the farm which 
the buildings must serve. The building: in- 
vestment per acre on a farm of less than 20 
acres averages $249; for farms of 20 to 49 
acres, $49; 50 to 99 acres, $31; 100 to 174 
acres, $26; 175 to 499 acres, $20; over 500 
acres, $15. This fact is partly responsible 
for the present trend toward larger farming 
units, which allow the building requirements 
per acre to be reduced. The larger farms 
are made possible by the use of motor 
power, and this, too, decreases the size of 
buildings, as well as the quantity, for a trac- 
tor requires much less space than the horses 
which would be necessary for the same 
work, and requires no space for storage of 
feed. Concerning the third point Professor 
Lehmann said: 

There is always danger of over-investing in 
buildings on every farm. A point is financially 
reached in every program of farm building 
construction where a dollar invested in build- 
ings does not add a dollar to the value of the 
farm. In fact, studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate 
that a point is finally reached where addi- 
tional money put into buildings adds nothing 
to the farm’s sales value. 


In spite of this, he said, the farm will con- 
tinue to be a market for building materials. 
Every year Illinois farmers alone spend be- 
tween $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 on build- 
ings, which is sufficient to construct an $8,- 
000 set of buildings on 12,000 farms, or forty 
farmsteads, each day for every working day 
in the year. 

Farmers as a rule will build for per- 
manence, he said, for they realize that it 
pays. Even tenant houses, which sometimes 
have been built with not too much care, are 
being planned and built for comfort and 
beauty, for this is necessary nowadays to get 
the tenants, or “to hold a particular type of 
tenant that is on the farm.” Also, farmers 
have learned from the experiences of indus- 
trialists, the speaker said, that “the condi- 
tions under which people live determine the 
efficiency with which they will work.” 


Varied Needs for Different Farms 


Remarking that many people have the im- 
pression that “a farmer is a farmer,” the pro- 
fessor declared there frequently is a great dif- 
ference in the needs of various farmers. “The 
dairy farmer has a different problem than 
the grain farmer,” he said, and showed that 
the others have their own individual | re- 
quirements to meet. All are affected by new 
discoveries which are designed to help them 
make more money. He mentioned espe- 


cially the effect of sanitation on increasing 
hog production, and demanded, “If sanita- 
tion will help the farmer, why not sell the 
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kind of equipment that will meet that plan?” 

He said that in former years the farmer 
did not have time to build, for he was forced 
to spend so much time in the fields and at 
other chores in order to make a living, but 
now with improved methods of farming he 
has the time. Efficient plans for farm build- 
ing needs are being formulated by State and 
Federal agencies, and tested by farmers, so 
that the farmer is better trained in building. 
what he should have. Also he has an op- 
portunity now to get more suitable mate- 
rials, and these educational activities are 

making him réalize their superiority. “But 
what has been done is only a drop in the 
bucket compared with what might be done. 
And no matter how much we talk, some- 
body’s got to sell material. That is up to 
you men.” He continued: 

As dealers, I hope you sell something more 
than lumber, roofing, sand, gravel, and ce- 
ment. I hope you also sell an idea. The idea 
I have in mind is that the products you sell 


and Helpful Session in Forty Years 
the Selling of Lumber Emphasized by Many Speakers 


your | share in the farmers’ material busi- 
ness.” The questions are: 


I. Do you have a classified list of farmers 
in your territory, and do you know their 
needs? 


2. Are you acquainted with the Farm Bu- 
reau program, as it relates to buildings, in 
your county? 

3. Do you co-operate with the farm ad- 
viser in promoting the idea of better build- 
ings? 

4. Are you familiar with the State recom- 
mendation on septic tank construction? 

5. Do you know what the recommendations 
are relative to poultry housing and brooders? 

6. Can you give the farmer an idea of how 
to ventilate his corn crib to store soft corn? 

7. Do you have on hand bulletins and cir- 
culars on these subjects? 

8. Do you have a list of building plans as 
supplied by the college? 


Then he gave some suggestions as to sev- 





The members of 
the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material 
Dealers’ Associa- 
tion greeted with 
enthusiasm the 
announcement by 
Secretary J. F. 
Bryan, at the 
Wednesday after- 
noon session of 
the fortieth an- 
nual convention, 
that one of the 
charter members 
was present, and 
there was loud 
applause when he 
introduced J. B. 
Samuel, of J. B. 
Samuel & Sons, 
Cartersville, I11., 
who has been a 
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member of this organization for the entire forty years of its existence. 
with him his certificate of membership, which is reproduced here. 
lumber business in Carterville forty-five years, and still is the active manager of the yard 
although for several years his son has been associated with him in the business. 
cussing his long career, later that day, he remarked that he has been a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few years longer than he has been a member of the association. 
It will be noticed that the membership certificate was signed by John Henry Schuck as 
Mr. Schuck is still in the lumber business, at Springfield, IIl., 
and his son, Charles, is associated with him. Also associated with him in.this work is 
Charles Schuck’s grandson, Charles Schuck III, the great grandson of John Schuck. 
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are a potential good or poor poultry house, 
a good or poor septic tank, a good or poor 
residence, or whatever is being considered, 
depending on how the material is used. And 
along with this idea I hope you will give the 
purchaser the information needed to make it 
possible for him to have the best poultry 
house, the best hog house, the best barn, the 
best septic tank, or whatever he might build. 
You all hate to see good materials used 
poorly. 

He urged the lumbermen not to wait until 
the farmers come in to the yard, but to 
make lists of farmers, classified according 
to their interest and need of building equip- 
ment, their ability to pay, and as to whether 
they are dairy farmers, poultry farmers, cat- 
tle feeders, grain farmers, or fruit farmers. 
Then he asked them eight questions, and 
told the dealers that if they could answer 
them in the affirmative “you should realize 


eral things lumber dealers might do to in- 
crease their farm sales, saying that the farm- 
ers would be interested in such programs 


as these: 
1. Supply plans. 


2. Build portable houses and sell at stand- 
ardized prices. 


3. Build knock-down houses. 


4. Provide a septic tank form and charge 
a nominal sum for rental. 

5. Arrange meetings with the Farm Bureau 
to discuss the building needs of the county. 


6. Arrange a school for local carpenters and 
builders, if the conditions seem to warrant 
it. 


“We must not,” he said, 


desire for better farm buildings. 
first step in getting better buildings on 


“overlook the 
fact that we have the problem of creating a 
This is the 


farms. Some would 
say that all farmers 
want better buildings. 
Possibly they do not 
want them badly enough. 
If they want better 
farm buildings, the rea- 
son they’re not building 
them is because they’re 
buying automobiles, or 
radios, or other luxu- 
ries, instead. 

In what the next 
speaker, “that man from 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce,” as several re- 
ferred to Mr. Van der- 
Vries, would say there 
had been lively interest shown early in tiie 
convention. He lost no time in getting to 
the “meat” of his subject, “Individual vs. 
Group Competition,” and showed that this 
is an age of group competition. It is, he 
said, a development of the last few years— 
the result of all the experience and research 
and ingenuity of business leaders of both 
past and present—and is the sort of com- 
petition a man must meet today whether he 
likes it or not. 

The conclusion he left with his audience 
was that group competition must be good— 
no one has evolved a better plan—it works 
with an efficiency that makes the old indi- 
vidualist system look weak—others have 
used it, and are using it, with success—why 
not the lumber business ?—it is cheaper, for 
the several members pool their interests and 
resources to achieve the desired object, and 
each pays only part—the system, or idea, is 
here with us, will stay because it is good, 
and the only way to keep from being 
“snowed under” by it is to use it. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and affiliated organizations consti- 
tute such a group, the speaker said, but cau- 
tioned his hearers to remember that while 
the National is telling the public that the 
best and most satisfactory way to build is 
to use lumber, there is another powerful or- 
ganization urging the public to build with 
cement, and yet another is telling of the 
wonders of face brick, “and there are oth- 
ers.” Accordingly, the lumber organization 
needs the co-operation of every lumberman in 
its program in order properly to compete 
with the other groups in the field. 

It is this ability and willingness of men 
in similar lines of endeavor to “sit around 
a table and discuss with one another their 
common problems,” which gives the Ameri- 
can business man such an edge over his 
European competitor, Mr. Van derVries said, 
and which gave it the ability to work as 
units, or groups, with such effectiveness in 
stopping the impending financial disaster at- 
tendant upon the recent stock market crash. 
He paid a tribute to the sagacity of Presi- 
dent Hoover in calling upon the business 
men, rather than legislators or some other 
group, at the time of the crisis, and con- 
gratulated the nation upon having a business 
and commercial genius holding the reins of 
government at such a time. He made it 
very plain, however, that no one could have 
brought this about if business had not al- 
ready been organized into trade associations. 

The speaker especially urged the lwmber- 
men to keep up with the times, and plan 
their merchandising tactics for 1930 rather 
than judge by the past. The old ideas 
worked then because it was a seller’s mar- 
ket, but since 1922 the rush of labor-saving 
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machinery has so speeded up production 
that now we have a buyer’s market, with 
consequent keen competition for the buyer’s 
dollar. And the buyer who above all others 
is to be considered is the younger man. He 
quoted the well known economist, Charles 
F, Kettering, who stated that “when you are 
30, there are 25,000,000 men younger than 
you,” with the number steadily increasing. 
“And each one of these men,” Mr. Van der 
Vries continued, “wants you to prepare and 
merchandise your product for his benefit, 
and not to try to sell to the man who is 
older.” This demands constant change to fit 
the times. 

“The man who believes he has his busi- 
ness firmly established and stabilized, and 
thinks he can stop the mad rush of compe- 
tition and take things easy, is headed for 
the junk pile,” he said, and used as an illus- 
tration an automobile which, even if pro- 
tected absolutely from rust, wear and tear, 
would depreciate rapidly from year to year, 
simply through obsolescence. . “When you 
make up your budget, budget not for per- 
manency but for change.” 

Laws Won't Stop Competition 

He derided the individual or group that 
seeks to halt the progressive ideas of com- 
petitors by laws, or by attempts to put the 


petition, find some way to “beat the other 
man at his own game,” adopting the new 
idea. “Don’t think because you made money 
in a certain way last year you can do it the 
same way this year. Competition is differ- 
ent. But get together, and meet it like men 
—not like children!” 


Four Merchandising Principles 


Dr. Ivey’s talk was substantially the same 
as delivered at other conventions of lumber- 
men and reported in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He based it on the 
problem of “overproduction—or underde- 
mand,” and gave his audience four princi- 
ples of good merchandising: Find out what 
the customer needs (but’ may not want); 
create for him an attractive picture of that 
need; tell him about it; sell it to him. He 
disagreed with those who say, “A business 
man is entitled to a profit,’ and declared 
no one is worth a profit unless he is enough 
of a hustler to earn it. He urged the deal- 
ers to be on the job all the time, carefully 
studying the market conditions and ways 
of selling their products, to make a specialty 
of lumber, which for years has been a sta- 
ple, and to demand specialty prices for it, 
for it is business that has been created. 
There was a little ripple of laughter at that, 
but he quickly stilled it as he informed them, 
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The principal feature of the exhibit made by the Andersen Frame Corporation, of Bayport, Minn., 
was its Master Frame, with its lock sill joint, which distinguishes the products of this company. 


Visitors were also given an opportunity to note 
the making of 


competitors in disrepute, as has been done 
in many instances in trying to discourage 
buying from mail order houses, or house-to- 
house canvassers, or chain stores. “Those 
systems of merchandising have good in 
them, or they wouldn’t succeed as they do,” 
he said. “They are here to stay. When it 
was first invented, the department store was 
fought by the proponents of the manufac- 
turer-wholesaler-retailer system. The mail 
order house was fought, and the chain store, 
and 550 cities in the United States hired 
lawyers to find some way of stopping the 
careers of house-to-house canvassers.’ 

He aptly compared such methods with 
loggers in event of a log jam in the river. 
“If you saw the logs piling up in a jam,’ 
he demanded, “would you hurry down to 
the State capital and ask the legislators to 
pass a law about it? No, you’d send some 


old codger out there to pick out the log 
that was causing the trouble and turn it 
over and start the logs on their way again.” 

He said that really good merchandisers, 
when they are met with a new kind of com- 


the excellent quality of materials which go into 
Andersen frames 


“T’m not kidding! I know of lumbermen 
who are doing it.” There was a moment of 
silence, as many of the lumbermen seemed 
to be telling themselves, “Well, I haven’t. 
Wonder if it’s my fault.” 

Mr. O’May told about Abraham Lincoln 
—told it in a way that his hearers never had 
been told—and gave the lumbermen a 
grander conception of the greatness of the 
Emancipator. The true measure of Lincoln’s 
greatness, he said, was in the way he tow- 
ered above his illwstriows contemporaries. 
“There were more great men alive during 
the fifty-seven years of his lifetime than 
during any other hundred years in the his- 
tory of the world,” the minister said, and 
then began naming some of them. Born ten 
years after the death of Washington, and 
living until Roosevelt was eight years old, 
Lincoln’s compeers numbered no less than 
twenty great men, in numerous lines of en- 
deavor. 

The lumbermen were deeply impressed by 
the talk, and stood in a moment of com- 
memoration of the great Illinois man. There 
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was also a short memorial pause for the nine- 
teen members of the association who died 
during the last year. These were: Thomas 
D. Reber, George E. Dutton, O. F. Weber, 
Stephen Hayward, Allen A. Wilkinson, 
Charles H. Ainsworth, Leo F. Winter, Mack 
H. Pinckley, Walter Alexander, Danie} 
Macknet, Horace R. Adams, Andrew J. 
Canfield, Gilbert Wright, Michael H. Hus- 
sey, Louis B. Arterburn, Franklin 4M. 
Brickey, George W. Vermillion, John T, 
McGrath and W. A. Grandy. 


Soup and Fish 


The usual large number of men and 
women gathered in the ball room of the ho- 
tel Wednesday evening for the annual ban- 
quet and dance program which followed. 
Secretary Bryan had promised a “real din- 
ner,” and as course after course was served 
in the smart and efficient manner for which 
the Stevens Hotel is noted there was appar- 
ently no danger of anyone being disap- 
pointed. A novel feature was the darkening 
of the room as the line of waitresses filed 
swiftly out of the kitchen, each bearing an 
illuminated block of ice on which was an 
ice cream “log,” realistic with chocolate 
bark, knot, “and everything.” 

The entertainment features which followed 
included an exhibition of prestidigitation by 
the “Bunkologist,” several tenor solos by 
Henri Marilo, and the Jordans, a_ dance 
team. Afterward there was informal dancing 
until midnight. 

On Thursday morning, for the first time 
in the history of the Illinois association, 
there was special attention given to mana- 
gers of line yards, when these gentlemen 
met together for breakfast, and to discuss 
the problems peculiar to their work. 


THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION 


First on the Thursday forenoon session 
was an address by Clarence B. Elliott, La- 
Salle, Ill., on the subject of “Co-ordinating 
Business Forces.” Mr. Elliott told of the 
good results that have followed the efforts 
of the Tri-Cities’ dealers—that is, those of 
LaSalle, Peru and Oglesby—in the way of 
co-operation and co-ordination during the 
last few years. 

This movement, he explained, had its in- 
ception back in 1921 and 1922 when; follow- 
ing the post-war deflation, the dealers found 
it necessary to do something to stimulate 
building. Therefore, they got together in a 
co-operative advertising campaign which, by 
the way, was handled by “Jim” Bryan, then 
secretary of the LaSalle Chamber of Com- 
merce. In the study necessary for the prep- 
aration for advertising copy Mr. Bryan 
became greatly interested in the lumber busi- 
ness, thus laying the foundation for his sub- 
sequent successful leadership, as secretary, 
of the Illinois association. 

Later, in 1924 and 1925, another intensive 
co-operative advertising campaign was car- 
ried on in the interests of home ownership. 
All of this, however, was merely preliminary 
to the present co-operative activities of the 
Tri-Cities’ dealers, which latterly has taken 
the form of a local home modernizing bu- 
reau, organized last August under the direc- 
tion of the National Home Modernizing 
Bureau, which has its headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The local bureau has forty-nine members, 
six of whom are lumber dealers, while the bal- 
ance is made up of allied businesses inter- 
ested in promoting home building, such as 
contractors, hardware dealers, painters, elec- 
trical concerns, banks, building and loan associa- 
tions etc. The members of the bureau are 
now supporting a co- operative newspaper 
advertising campaign, which is being carried 
on with good results in the way of creating 
interest in home modernizing. 

’ The bureau is planning a contest wherein 
a prize will be awarded for the best modern- 
izing job done in 1930, and this offer is to 
be extensively advertised in the local papers. 
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The bureau also has a financing committee, 
of which a banker and an official of the 
building and loan association are members, 
its work, being to develop ways and means 
whereby persons wishing to modernize may 
receive the necessary financing service. 

Mr. Elliott said that while it was impos- 
sible to give exact figures showing results 
from the operations of the bureau, the deal- 
ers participating all felt that it was accom- 
plishing results in the way of increasing 
interest in the possibilities of home moderniz- 
ing. Some of the contractors and other 
members of the bureau say that they can 
trace increased business directly to the ad- 
vertising campaign and other efforts of the 
bureau. It is proposed to continue and prob- 
ably to increase the effort being put forth 
through the bureau to make the community 
aware of the benefits of modernizing old 
homes. . 

Tells of Financing Service 

Arthur Goodwillie, president American 
Home Securities Corporation, Chicago, next 
addressed the convention, telling of the serv- 
ice which his organization is prepared to 
supply lumber dealers in the way of finan- 
cing modernizing jobs. It is proposed to 
make this service available first to members 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association. A proposal to that effect has 
been taken under advisement by the associa- 
tion. President Durham announced that a 
competent committee had been appointed to 
investigate the proposition. On account of 
its special interest to members of the Illinois 
association, as well as its general interest to 
retailers everywhere who are seeking light 
and help in the matter of financing service, 
Mr. Goodwillie’s address is printed in full 
on pages 28 and 29 of this issue. 


“Log” Home Will Tour Illinois 


Don Critchfield, representative the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announced 
that the traveling fir log home, which during 
the last year or two has toured other parts 
of the country, would soon be routed on a 
tour through Illinois, and requested dealers 
desiring to have the “log” stop at their towns 
to so indicate on cards supplied for the pur- 
pose. This attraction consists of a huge 
Douglas fir log 8 feet in diameter, which has 
been hollowed out and fitted up as a home, 
the whole being mounted on a truck, so that 
it is moved readily from place to place. Con- 
siderably more than a million persons have 
passed through this log home, in the hun- 
dreds of cities and towns where it has been 
exhibited. The visit of the log home to a 
town affords an excellent advertising oppor- 
tunity for the local lumbermen, which usually 
is fully taken advantage of by newspaper 
publicity and in other ways. 

The last speaker at this session was Ber- 
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nard J. Johnson, edi- 
tor American Builder, 
Chicago. His plea was 
for closer co-operation 
and teamwork among 
material dealers, con- 





The Curtis Companies, 
of Clinton, fowa,.in 
their exhibit featured 
primarily built-in 
woodwork, kitchen | 
cabinets and other 
built-in furniture 





tractors and other fac- 
tors in the building 
industry, especially in 
the direction of én- 
couraging better build- 
ing and the elimination, 
as far as possible, of inferior construction, 
particularly in homes, 

At noon about 150 dealers met in one of 
the hotel dining rooms as luncheon guests 
of the Celotex Co., of Chicago, and enjoyed 
an informal discussion on their experiences 
at the convention. Talks were given by two 
men from the company’s Chicago offices, H. 
B. Collins, city sales manager, and T. B. 
Monroe, vice president in charge of the re- 
search department. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The report of the nominations committee, 
of which E. E. Hinchliff was chairman, and 
election of officers were the first order of 
business in the afternoon. Those elected at 
this session, with those elected at the three 
previous district elections, were: 

President—George F. Colton, of the Crumb- 
Colton Co. (Inc.), Rockford. 

Vice president—Fred C. Wenthe, of the 
Wenthe Bros. Co., Effingham. 

Directors—At large, William McKee, of the 
Builders’ Supply Co., Decatur; first district, 
John Alexander, jr., of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., Aurora; third district, Walter E. Robin- 
son, of the Robinson Lumber Co., Abingdon; 
seventh district, Walter S. Payneur, of the 
Central Illinois Lumber Co., Bast St. Louis, 
Ill, 





Retailers Who Had Initiative 


The interesting story of how retail lum- 
bermen of the St. Lewis mettopolitan area 
joined forces to put lumber on a pedestal, 
in the minds of the customers; by means of 
an active, aggressive advertising campaign 
showing the added desirability of buying 
only grade-marked lumber, and of how they 





The exhibit of the 
Iowa Manufacturing 
Co., Sac City, lowa, 
created a great deal of 
attention because the 
~brooder house shown 
had a batch of lively 
baby chicks in it. This 
concern manufactures 
a complete line of 
poultry and hog houses 
and equipment and a 
line of lawn and gar- 
den furniture. Small 
cross sections were 
exhibited showing the 
construction ofa 
brooder house, -all 
made out of short 
length lumber 








is twelve miles from St. Louis. 





won the consent of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation to do their own SPA grade-mark- 
ing of unmarked lumber, was told by A. C. 
Gauen, of Collinsville, Ill., president of the 
Mississippi Valley Institute, the organiza- 
tion which the retailers of the “49th State” 
formed to carry on their program. 


How the dealers were aided in their plans 
by L. R. Patman, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, and later by other officials of that 
organization, and persisted in spite of re- 
buffs until the ideas and schemes were 
brought to fruition, were related. The de- 
tails of the St. Lowis plan have been told in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, notably in the June 15, 1929, issue. Mr. 
Gauen had copies of the newspaper adver- 
tisements which were used with such telling 
effect, and commented on the way the In- 
stitute is working in his community, which 
It is, he 
said, much easier to advertise as a group 
than as an individual, for a group can say 
things that would sound unethical if they 
emanated from an individual competitor. 

“In several cases I might have hesitated 
about taking part, if it had been individual 
advertising, for the customers might have 
thought it too selfish in appearance,” he added 
—“too much like knocking the competitor’s 
products, which nobody likes to see.” 


He said that the effect of the campaign 
has been most satisfying. St. Louis people 
are “sold on the SPA grade mark,” he said, 
and added that individual dealers are care- 
ful to tie their own advertising up to this 
grade mark. Then he began talking about 
experiences with the competition of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and told how he and his 
associates have taken a lesson from that 
company’s mefchandising methods—in a leaf 
from its catalog—and are competing on not 
only quality and price, but aiso a knowledge 
of human nature. The ‘retailers are also 
using to advantage the various angles of the 
labor problem. In discussing the mail or- 
der company Mr. Gauen had net words of 
denunciation, but admiration. 

“TI think they’re the best advertisers in the 
bunch,” the said. “I take my hat cff to ’em. 
We are advertising to St. Louts, not that 
we're better than Sears & Roebuck, but that 
Sears & Roebuck have shown us how to sell 
lumber at a profit.” 


A Militaristic Editor 


There is need and opportunity for lumber 
and buiiding material dealers to start an en- 
thusastic campaign for more and better farm 
buildings, the convention was told by Kirk 
Fox, of Des Moines, Iowa, editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming. “It is easy for the farmer,” 
he said, “to get excited about farm machin- 
ery, but it is hard for him to do so about 
farm buildings, for they don’t move.” It is 
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A feature of the exhibit made by the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of St. Louis, Mo., was its 
Part of the exhibit showed the difference in size and strength between green and 


package trim. 


dry southern pine 


necessary that someone be constantly telling 
of the value of buildings—good buildings— 
on the farm, in the increasing of profits. 
The many recent changes in farming meth- 
ods, attendant upon the supplanting of 
horses with motor power and the increasing 
popularity of the dairy cow, have made thou- 
sands of farm buildings obsolete, and, as lit- 
tle farm building has been done in the last 
ten years, there is a real need. 

The editor used a few military terms in 
showing how the farmer can be made to 
realize this need. The brunt of the battle 
falls upon the infantry, which he likened to 
the lumber dealers, who are the ones ac- 
tually in the field and in personal contact 
with the farmer. They, finally, are the ones 
who must sell the materials, “and no mat- 
ter how good an article is there’s got to be 
someone to go out and sell it.” 


“Get What You Pay For” 


Efforts of an industry to continually im- 
prove its product were described by C. C. 
Sheppard, of Clarks, La., general manager 
of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., and 
chairman of the advertising and trade exten- 
sion committee of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. He brought greetings from the as- 
sociation, saying the manufacturers are in- 
terested in what the retailers do, for “you're 
our customers.” Then he told of the prog- 
ress of the campaign for better lumber, 
from the time five years ago when Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
started the American lumber standardiza- 
tion program. 

In this connection there was the question 
of moisture content—was it practical or pos- 
sible to sell and deliver lumber with a spe- 
cific amount of moisture? It was a fearsome 
question to lumbermen generally, but with 
the urging of Emery Stanford Hall, Chi- 
cago architect, a fact-finding committee of 
five was appointed. Mr. Sheppard gave Mr. 
Hall a large share of the credit for the final 
adoption of moisture content specification, 
which was accomplished by the Southern 
Pine Association in March, 1929, and which 
has proved satisfactory in use. In discussing 
the situation Mr. Hall had scoffed at the 
idea of an experienced lumberman not be- 
ing able to pick out green lumber, and man- 
ufacturers are finding it even as he pre- 
dicted. It was, however, a tremendous un- 
dertaking and one that was entered upon 
with considerable trepidation. “The Southern 
Pine Association,” said Mr. Sheppard with 
pride, “was the only one of the associations 
with the courage to take the step. Now the 


moisture content is as much a requirement 
of grading under the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation grading rules as any growth require- 
ment.” 

Then he showed what it means to the re- 
tailer. “Have you,” he asked, “known that 
fact, that certain grades call for a certain 
moisture content? Have you taken an in- 
terest in it? Have you taken advantage of 
it? If not; you’ve been paying for it any- 
how. You've been paying for a grade higher 
than you’ve been getting. Under the rules, 
the moisture content must be below a cer- 
tain percentage, or the lumber is automat- 
ically dropped one grade. The manufac- 
turer who doesn’t care enowgh for the busi- 
ness of the retailer and the consumer to give 
them this, ought to find the way of his busi- 
ness hard. As a matter of fact, he will find 
it hard.” He urged the retailers to be on 
the alert and not let any manufacturer “get 
away with” such practices. 

By means of a special display, which has 
had previous comment in the AMERICAN 





has a right to be protected,” he said. 


—— 


LUMBERMAN, he showed the comparative 
strengths of green and dry lumber, and said, 
“Long leaf southern pine is twice as strong 
when dry as when green—then why buy 
the green?” 

The latest effort toward improvement of 
southern pine, ‘he said, is in the segregation 
of dense and non-dense timbers. It is an 
effort to make it impossible for manufac- 
turers to demand the top price for the cheap 
“seaweed” stock which has but few rings 
to the inch and is inferior in strength. [f 
the new rule is approved by association swb- 
scribers at the annual meeting in March, No. 
1 dimension will be classed as “No. 1 long 
leaf dense,” “No. 1 common dense,” and 
“No. 1 non-dense.” 


“If this is approved as expected,” Mr. 
Sheppard said, “the manufacturer who sells 
this inferior lumber must sell it as ‘non- 
dense, and must take the lower price for 
it. And it should carry a considerable spread 
in price.” 

He invited the members of the [Illinois 
association to the Southern Pine Association 
annual in New Orleans, March 24-26, as a 
means of getting acquainted with what the 
manufacturers are trying to do. “I’m not 
saying this just as a courtesy, to be polite,” 
he continued. “I'll make an inducement, 
I'll promise to put up a dinner for up to 
as many as fifty, if you’ll come down. And 
New Orleans is very nice at that time of the 
year.” 

It’s Up to the Retailer 


The last scheduled speaker was Judge W. 
S. Bennet, of Chicago, vice president and 
general counsel of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., who told of the value of the car 
card to the retailer. “You have listened to 
a retailer, an editor, a manufacturer, and 
now a wholesaler,” he said, “but the only 
one who can really do anything about it is 
the retailer. This matter of selling lumber 
is, finally, up to the retailer.” 


The purpose of the car card, he explained, 
is to give absolute, beyond-all-shadow-of-a- 
doubt assurance that the lumber delivered 
is the lumber paid for. He advocated the 
use of association names and numbers for 
individual mills on the car cards, as a pro- 
tection to the wholesaler. ‘“The wholesaler 
“He 
has this place in the lumber industry, for 
there are many mills too small to maintain 








The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, and its subsidiary, the Roberts 
Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, had on display the exhibit which won first prize at the recent 


annual convention of the Ohio Retailers. 


A feature was a miniature set of cabinets showing the 


handy combinations obtainable 
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their own sales organizations. He is per- 
fectly within his rights in demanding that 
the consumer shall not know the identity 
of the mill. But the association name will 
take care of that.” He urged each retailer 
to buy a rubber stamp, obtainable from Sec- 
retary Bryan, asking for the shipper’s tally 
card on each shipment. .Mr. Critchfield in- 
terjected at this time that only by such a 
method would the smaller mills realize the 
demand for the car card. H. C. Berckes, 
of New Orleans, La., secretary-manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, added that 
if the retailers would use the stamps, his 
association would pay the 50 cents for the 


stamp. ’ 
Commend President Hoover 


Secretary Bryan read the report of the 
resolutions committee, of which J. W. Mack- 
emer was chairman. Besides expressing ap- 
preciation to the exhibitors, speakers, State 
and county officers, ladies’ auxiliary, and the 
Stevens Hotel, the association adopted the 
following resolutions: 


The Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers’ 
Association assembled in fFortieth Annual 
Convention heartily and without reserve ap- 
proves President Hoover’s program for busi- 
ness stabilization. We feel sure that the 
President has given to his country in the in- 
auguration of this movement an unusual con- 
tribution toward maintaining employment 
whereby our people may enjoy a continuation 
of the prosperity with which we have been 
blessed for a number of years. We pledge to 
the President our undivided support in this 
great movement which is unprecedented in 
the history of the world. We also approve of 
the formation of the National Industrial 
Committee headed by Mr. Julius Barnes and 
assure the eminent citizens composing this 
committee our hearty co-operation and support 
in carrying out the purposes of the President 
and his business co-operators. 

This wonderful movement inaugurated by 
the President we believe calls for clean, mod- 
ern business methods on the part of the 
building material industry, manufacturers and 
distributers. We appreciate the necessity of 
labor being employed at the present wage rate 
and believe that it is just as important that 
producing and distribution industries should 
have a fair return on their investment of 
money and experience. 

We deplore the tendency of some individuals 
here and there to indulge in price wars and 
other demoralizing practices which are not 
only harmful to manufacturers and distrib- 
uters but to the building public, especially 
home builders. 

We commend those manufacturers of build- 
ing materials who have announced a policy of 
fair, square dealing in their respective lines 
and their codes of business practices which 
are in opposition to unfair and unbusiness- 
like methods. We ask our members to co- 
operate with those manufacturers who are 
thus intelligently co-ordinating their efforts 
in support of the President and his National 
Industrial Committee. 

It is gratfying to learn from what we con- 
sider reliable authority that the membership 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and other manufacturers in that territory are 
to have some changes in the rules governing 
the manufacture and distribution of lumber, 
and especially that the “Rail C List” is to be 
modified and brought into harmony with the 
needs of the retail lumber trade. Lumber 
dealers throughout the country will welcome a 
change in the “Rail C List” and we are hope- 
ful that the new rule will soon be in force. 
This association has heretofore objected to the 
provisions of that rule. A change will be very 
highly appreciated and we believe will be ad- 
vantageous to manufacturers, retail dealers 
and consumers. 

During all the history of this organization 
trade papers of the industry have been ex- 
ceedingly helpful. They are builders of or- 
ganized sentiment for better business methods 
and to bring dealers throughout the country 
to a consciousness of the benefits accruing 
from trade organizations. We are grateful to 
all of these trade papers and thank them 
earnestly. 

Between two of the speeches in the after- 
noon program Mr. Bryan requested time to 
“make a little announcement,” and in behalf 
of the association presented to the retiring 


president, Mr. Durham, a beautiful watch as 
an expression of gratitude for his faithful 
service to the organization in the last seven 
years. 

“He has been faithful, diligent, kindly, pa- 
tient,” Mr. Bryan said, “and is now to re- 
tire. He is my friend and yours.” 

Mr. Durham, whose face had been a 
study in emotions, had little to say, asking 
them to “just take the appreciation of a sin- 
cere heart.” After the reading of the report 
of the resolutions committee, a couple of 


Exhibits Attract 


Throughout the three days of the convention 
the visiting dealers displayed keen interest in 
the many attractive exhibits which had been 
arranged by enterprising manufacturers. The 
exhibition hall of the Stevens Hotel lent itself 
most pleasingly to this purpose, and there were 
many comments on the skill with which the 
space had been utilized. Dealers had an oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves the latest ideas. 

As the visitor opened the door to the exposi- 
tion he could easily tell, by means of the sound 


hours later, he announced the new officers, 
and the incoming president, Mr. Colton, was 
called to the platform to make a few re- 
marks. “He is better fitted for the task 
than any other man in the association,” Mr. 
Durham said. Mr. Colton indicated that he 
will pay special attention, during the year, to 
the working out of some system of cost ac- 
counting for the association, to show the 
members what they are getting from the as- 
sociation and what more could be accom- 
plished with increased funds. 


Much Attention 


Mo., together with an attention-getting, thought- 
provoking exhibit which showed the difference 
in size and strength of green and dry southern 
pine and which was used in the closing session 
of the convention by C. C. Sheppard, general 
manager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La., a subsidiary of the Exchange Saw 
Mills Sales Co., of Kansas City, in discussing 
the moisture content specifications of southern 
pine. 

The way in which the package trim saves 
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alone if he were blind, that this was not the 
stronghold of the retail clothiers’ association 
which was in session in the same hotel, for the 
chances were good that just at that instant some 
lumberman was watching a demonstration oi 
either the DeWalt Wonder Worker at the east 
end of the room or the Master Woodworker in 
another corner, and either one of the portable 
saw outfits provided plenty of “atmosphere in 
sound” for a lumber convention. 

At the right of the entrance was the exhibit 
of the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and the Roberts Sash & Door 
Co., Chicago distributer of the products of the 
former. The display, which won first prize at 
the convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, in Columbus, was pre- 
sented in a manner even more attractive. A 
feature was a miniature set of cabinets, showing 
some of the handy combinations obtainable. 
Several full-size cabinets, ironing boards of 
various types, breakfast alcoves, anda cozy fire- 
place and mantel, were also to be seen, along 
with other articles of interest. 

Continuing the journey down the line of ex- 
hibits, another highlight of interest was the dis- 
play of package trim which was shown by the 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of St. Louis, 









Douglas fir plywood 
panel, 6x16 feet in 
size, displayed by the 
Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration. A repre- 
sentative of the John 
A. Gauger Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, a unit 
of the Harbor cor- 
poration, declared that 
these plywood panels 
are made much larger 
than this. On account 
of its large size, how- 
ever, this panel at- 
tracted a good deal of 
attention at the con- 
vention 








time, materials, and excessive stocks, and avoids 
uncertainty in installation, could be easily visual- 
ized from the Frost display, in which the verti- 
cals and horizontals were neatly arranged on the 
table, with sample window frames shown at the 
rear of the booth. Each frame exhibited two 
different finishes. Large photographs on the 
rear wall showed a portion of the fine stand of 
timber from which Frost products are manu- 
factured. 

Over in another part of the exposition hall 
was another display of frames or sections of 
frames, which pointed out the advantages of the 
locked sill-joint which distinguishes the Ander- 
sen Master frames manufactured by the Ander- 
sen Frame Corporation at Bayport, Minn. Ob- 
servers also had an opportunity to see the excel- 
lent quality of materials used in all parts ot 
the frames, and the special weathertight con- 
struction which makes them so efficient in walls, 
either wood or masonry. It was a chance for 
the dealers to get acquainted with the details 
of construction of this frame, which so many 
are carrying in stock. 

A definite attempt to capture the feminine 
vote was made by the Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., which had an attractive exhibit 
of “Peerless” maple flooring in several different 
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designs and finishes to attract the ladies, and 
then, by way of impressing the display indelibly 
on their memories, gave away ten dozen bouton- 
nieres as souvenirs. 


An Unusual Exhibit 


A brooder house full of noisy little baby 
chicks was used by the lowa Manufacturing Co., 
of Sac City, Iowa, to attract the attention of 
the dealers, and the scheme worked most effec- 
tively. This firm has decided that no one is 
in a better position to sell wooden brooder 
houses to farmers than are lumbermen, who 
usually know both wood and the farmers. There 
was keen interest shown in these brooder houses, 
and the living proof of their proper construc- 
tion. 

While any one was in the vicinity of the 
southwest corner of the exhibition hall he could 
hardly avoid seeing a large panel of Douglas fir 
plywood, beautifully grained, which was leaned 
against a wall. Across the top was printed a 
sign which proclaimed the name of that first- 
magnitude star in the plywood sky, the Harbor 
Plywood Corporation, headquarters of which 
are in Chicago. This panel—it was 5-ply—was 
16 feet long and 6 feet wide, and was just one 
of the many sizes which the corporation is able 
to furnish. The writer was not quite sure about 
that last point, so he asked Bernard B. Shaw, 


of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
if the panel had been made for the special occa- 
sion or if it were regular stock. “That panel 
special? I should say not. It’s regular stock. 
In fact, it is one of our smaller panels, if you 
please. We can furnish such panels in any 
size up to 8%4x16.” 


The corporation, through two of its sub- 
sidiaries, the R. C. Clark Veneer Co. and John 
A. Gauger & Co., was also making itself quite 
popular by distributing smaller plywood boards, 
just the size to put under the jack when the lum- 
berman has a flat tire. 


Over near the door to the room where the 
convention sessions were held was the attractive 
display of the Curtis Door & Sash Co. and 
Curtis Bros. & Co., which included numerous 
samples of these firms’ well known line of high 
grade built-in cabinets and other furniture. 
Many stopped to “get a line on” the latest Curtis 
ideas. 

There were many other well planned exhibits, 
worth any dealer’s time to stop and investigate. 
The Wood Conversion Co., of Cloquet, Minn., 
had samples of Balsam-Wool handy, to show 
how thick but light it is, and the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. had an excellent showing of 4-Square 
lumber in the familiar red packages. The In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of America (Inc.) 


a 
had a cut-away model of its new model A+ 
truck, as described in the Feb. 15 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the Vento Stegj 
Sash Co., of Muskegon, Mich., was ready to 
demonstrate how it makes its sash so no py 
is required. The Red Top Steel Post Co. had 
its usual distinctive display of its products, and 
the Tylac Co. was willing to show lumbe 
how to put in a stock of tile that is applied by 
the sheet instead of by the tile. The Lumber. 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. showed facts, fig. 
ures and pictures which demonstrated the de. 
sirability of adequate insurance of all kinds, 
The Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co., of Chicago 
showed how cedar, asphalt and rock are com. 
bined effectively in Ced-A-Roc shingles. There 
was a display of Weatherwood wall-board by 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation, and 
the Sisalkraft Co. had samples of the tough 
building paper which it manufactures and which 
the dealers were invited to try to tear. Then 
they were shown the various sizes in which it 
is furnished. At the Celotex exhibit the dealers 
were shown some of the ways in which insula- 
tion improves the construction of a house. The 
West Coast Lumbermien’s Association had on 
display its exhibit, which has been illustrated 
and described in previous issues of the Amenri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and which has caused 50 
much comment at the various conventions, 


More Than 1,500 at Wisconsin Convention 


Pageant at Opening Session a Feature—President in Annual Address Points 
Out Factors That Justify Confidence in the Future 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 18.—Wéith a record- 
breaking attendance—about 1,500 registered 
the first day—the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association today opened an inspiring, 
hilarious and impressive three days of cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
organization. Business sessions and the 
manufacturers’ exposition are being held in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, and the social 
features are listed for the Schroeder Hotel. 

After the hundreds of dealers and their 
guests had spent the morning registering 
and getting acquainted and catching their 
first glimpses of the exhibits, the convention 
business session opened in the afternoon 
with a pageant, “The Birth of an Associa- 
tion.” Much curiosity had been evidenced 
as to what this pageant would be, and in- 
terest was keen as the time for the opening 
arrived. The convention hall was crowded. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
back of the room, and as men turned their 
heads to look they beheld four stalwart lum- 
berjacks advancing to the platform carrying 
a huge “birthday cake.” They were preceded 
by a little girl, and were followed by eight 
young ladies, all beautifully attired. After 
a dance by the latter, the paper cover. on 
one side of the “cake” burst open and an- 
other little girl scrambled out, to join with 
her playmate in a clever toe-dancing act. 
There were other dances by the young 
ladies, and one sang Joyce Kilmer’s famous 
“Trees.” This had all been done on a stage 
with a background of a forest scene, and 
one big “tree trunk” was placed near the 
center of one end ‘of the platform. Clus- 
tered around this tree were the four lumber- 
jacks, who were armed with such appropri- 
ate implements as ax, peavy, cant hook, and 
corncob pipe. 

From the inside of the tree trunk then 
emanated an impressive voice—most suspi- 
ciously like the voice of a certain Milwaukee 
lawyer—which proclaimed that it was the 
voice of the tree, and told of the value of 
trees in general to mankind, and of the im- 
portance of the work of organizations such 
as the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in making known the desirability of 





Nore: A report of the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon and Thursday sessions of the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will appear in 
the March 1 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





wood. The lumber association today has a 
place of even greater importance in the in- 
dustry than was the case forty years ago, 
when the Wisconsin men first organized, 
the voice said, because of the changed con- 
ditions which lumberdom must face. And 
while “Only God can make a tree,” he also 
made man, and it is up to man to carry on 
the work of advancing the interésts of wood 
utilization. Then the voice bade President 
B. F. Springer, of Milwaukee, formally open 
the fortieth annual convention. 


Past Presidents Get Medals 


An unusual feature, appropriate to the oc- 
casion, was the awarding of medals of rec- 
ognition to the past presidents of the asso- 
ciation. President Springer read the names 
of eight, but only four were able to be 
present, to receive the medals from Secre- 
tary Don S. Montgomery. These were: 
Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum; Harry E. Beck- 
with, of Chetek; William Fountain, of Ap- 
pleton, and George W. La Pointe, jr., of Me- 
nomonie. Those absent were: Hawley W. 
Wilbur, of West Allis; W. F. Kellogg and 
C. F. Kellogg, both of Wisconsin Rapids; 
and Frank Bodden, of Horicon. 

A system of amplifiers which had been 
installed made it easy for every member to 
hear the annual address of Mr. Springer, 
which was next on the program. Mr. Mont- 
gomery dispensed with the reading of his 
report, as it had been printed in pamphlet 
form and a copy was handed to each mem- 
ber. 


President Sees Cheering Outlook 


After referring to the useful and honorable 
record of the association in the 40 years of 
its existence, President Springer passed to 
a brief discussion of business conditions and 
outlook, regarding which he was “conserva- 





tively optimistic,” warning against false 
hopes while at the same time pointing out 
some of the factors that justify confidence 
in the future. 

“Improvement in the agricultural situation 
clearly indicates that the farmer has re- 
turned to the market as a buyer of lumber, 
which in itself should be a gloom chaser,” 
said Mr. Springer. He also pointed out that 
the program of the railroads, public utilities 
and large and small industries throwghout 
the country for replacements and _better- 
ments in their plants will help the market 
for lumber. He saw, too, in the normal de- 
mand for shelter for our population, and in 
the field for modernizing, further grounds 
for expecting good business in 1930. 

The nation’s birth rate is increasing, said 
Mr. Springer. Immigrants are still coming into 
our country. People must be housed. In our 
cities there are many old buildings which re- 
mind us of the used car problem. What shall 
we do with them? They are your opportunity. 
The surplus of homes in some of our larger 
cities is not as serious as some would have us 
believe. Events of the past few months indi- 
cate that interest on investments in apartment 
houses and speculative buildings must come 
down to a normal basis. Rents must become 
normal. This readjustment will help the build- 
ing program. Fictitious values must topple. 
Return to a sound basis along this line will go 
a long way toward a normal building program, 
and a demand for our product. Then too, we 
must not forget the possibilities of the mod- 
ernizing program in this survey of hopeful and 
helpful signs for a bigger and better market 
for lumber. With plenty of money assured 
the building program looks’ considerably 
brighter today than a few months back. 


President Springer voiced a ringing chal- 
lenge to the lumber industry in general, and 
to retailers in particular, to put and keep 
lumber in its rightful place in home pbuilding 
and other uses for which it is best suited. 
His remarks as to how this may be accom- 
plished will be found on front page of this 
issue. 


Sees Merchandising as Outstanding Need 


Again we must emphasize merchandising as 
the outstanding need of the lumber industry, 
continued Mr. Springer. The new lumberman 
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must go a step further than decorating his 
office with pretty pictures and with samples 
of wood or woodwork, and furnishing plan 
pooks. He must become the active seller of 
homes and the supervisor of building construc- 
tion. Mark you, I do not necessarily suggest 
that the lumberman must become a contractor, 
a carpenter-contractor, any more than I would 
advocate his becoming a plumber, a steam 
fitter or a bricklayer. He would merely func- 
tion as a builder, subletting all contracts, the 
carpenter work ineluded. The fact that he can 
create work for his carpenter-contractor cus- 
tomers is sufficient. 

The point is, that the future of the lumber 
industry demands that the retail lumberman 
must contact with the consumer, must have the 
“say so” on the work performed and material 
furnished in order that he may become a mer- 
chandiser selling his products intelligently. 
Thus he will cease to be merely a warehouse 
man, subject to the whim of his carpenter cus- 
tomers and to the vagaries of petty compe- 
tition now running wild in the building indus- 
try. 

A Word About Financing 


Only when the lumberman has in his own 
organization a unit or department equipped to 
plan, to advise, to sublet material and labor 
eontracts and supervise, then only is he ready 
for the successful application of a finance pro- 
gram. There must be a profit to the lumber- 
man—not alone on lumber but on everything 
going into the building. Right now the failure 
to put over finance programs is entirely due 
to the fact that retail lumbermen, as a class, 
are not in a position to effectively apply such 
a program. No lumberman should assume the 
burden of financing homes merely to sell lum- 
ber or the few related products he may carry. 
I can not conceive that the lumberman should 
take the responsibility for financing the entire 
home for the sake of selling from 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the total value of the home. 

The lumberman who is still selling “just 
lumber” should consider a financing program 
only as a group activity in which all the units 
in the building industry take part; that is, all 
the material men who are interested in home 
construction in a particular community. Thus 
all will share responsibility and the burden 
will not rest upon the lumberman alone. 


Views Modernizing Conservatively 


Together with home building and home 
financing, we have modernization—another 
opportunity, but after all, merely a new word 
for the activity which should have been part 
of every lumberman’s program all these years 
past. It simply means that our message to 
every home owner should be “Keep your old 
home in repair.” Modernization is good adver- 
tising psychology. But a word of warning. 
Modernize? Yes. Re-new, re-create, mode-dify, 
or what have you, but do not “kick over the 
traces” and try to sell your customers on the 
idea of putting several thousand dollars into a 
$5,000 or $6,000 home in an old neighborhood 
which from an economic standpoint will not 
justify the expenditure and which should have 
been torn down in the name of community 
growth and economic development. Let us con- 
fine modernizing to keeping homes in repair, to 
building fences, porches, extra rooms where 
required, new roofs, new floors. Let our mod- 
ernizing program be sane and sensible and let 
us keep at it consistently. 


Modern Dealers Must Keep Informed 


On every hand, said President Springer in 
conclusion, we find those interested in lumber 
and the continued prosperity of the industry 
ready to serve for the benefit of all. Our asso- 
ciation needs the best thought. You who are 
executives, should jealously guard your mem- 
bership and continue the good work for the 
benefit of the whole. Hand in hand with our 
associations the trade press is doing yeoman 
work for the industry, unselfishly but wonder- 
fully constructive and effective. Every mod- 
ern lumberman worthy of the name should take 
a keen interest in the messages, the thoughts, 
the ideas contained in his trade papers. They 
are working for your interest, Mr. Lumber- 
man, and you are the loser if you do not make 
the most of what they are offering you. 


Annual Report of the Secretary 


The report of the secretary, distributed in 
the form of a small pamphlet, was unusually 
brief for a document of this kind. It told in 
concise words of the activities and achieve- 
ments of the association during the year now 


ended. 


The present membership was shown to 
stand at the substantial figure of 827, a gain 
of 17 for the year. The district organizations 
during 1929 carried on a sustained and co- 
ordinated program of work, unquestionably 
elevating the level of merchandising. The re- 
port commended the fine work of the vari- 
ous club presidents and secretaries, as well 
as the co-operation given by the members. 

The work of the trade relations committee 
was briefly reviewed, the committee consist- 
ing of 10 members with Otto E. Lay, 
Kewaskum, as chairman. One conference 
has already been held with the committee 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, among tthe sub- 
jects discussed being the grade-marking of 
Nos. 1 and 2 hemlock, and the suggestion 
of the hemlock manufacturers that the old 
grade of “merchantable” be again estab- 
lished. The position taken by the retailers’ 
committee was in opposition to the re-estab- 
lishment of that grade. The association’s 
trade relations committee endorsed the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by the hem- 
lock manufacturers in 1929, and also ap- 
proved the appointment of a joint trade re- 
lations committee. 

The report further stated that a date has 
been set for a meeting with representatives 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
to discuss the modifying of Rail “C” list, 
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with the idea of working out a new basic 
list that will be more nearly satisfactory. 
Another matter for discussion will be the 
advisability of eliminating the extra charge 
for specified lengths by working out the ba- 
sic list for common boards, comparable with 
the list of common dimension. While this 
would mean a raise in the price of common 
boards there would be a corresponding re- 
duction on common boards in mixed lengths. 

The report endorsed the grade-marking of 
lumber as “one of the most forward and pro- 
gressive steps ever instituted by the indus- 
try,” and also referred to the placing of tally 
cards in cars as a forward step. 

Other subjects briefly covered by the re- 
port were the question of quantity discount 
on roofing, and the State highway cement situ- 
ation. The report showed that the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. last 
year enjoyed the largest increase in the 33 
years of its existence, the net gain amownt- 
ing to 20 percent. 

General satisfaction was apparent as 
Treasurer Dan Head, of Kenosha, re- 
ported an operating balance of several thou- 
sand dollars for the year. 

Several telegrams of greeting were read 
by Mr. Montgomery. One of the absent 
past presidents, Mr. Wilbur, sent his regards 
from the Panama Canal Zone, There was 


a message from J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, which also celebrated 
its fortieth birthday last week in Chicago. 

P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, regretted his inability to attend. 
There was special interest in a wire from 
Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont, 
commending the association’s efforts. Be- 
cause he was on a fishing trip President 
Hoover was unable to send a personal mes- 
sage, his secretary explained in another wire. 
Secretary Lamont’s telegram read: 

Your program in regard to meeting of Wis- 
consin lumbermen has been forwarded to me 
from the White House. We are glad to know 
that your group is organizing to further the 
policies advocated by the National Business 
Survey Conference in response to President 
Hoover’s suggestion. Statement already mailed 
you indicates my belief that there is a large 
field for well considered economic improve- 
ments to existing dwelling. I trust that your 
efforts may result in genuine service to home 
owners in meeting their problems. 


There was another round of applause as 
several vistors were introduced. These in- 
cluded L. L. Schaaf, of Pierre, S. D., and 
Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Paul S. Collier, of Rochester, N. Y., secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

The business film, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
shown by courtesy of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. and supervised and commented 
upon by Harry Colman, of Chicago, was an 
important part of the session. Prior to the 
showing of the film Mr. Colman took occa- 
sion to urge the lumbermen to seek the 
source before they believe or pass along any 


“bear stories” about current business con- ° 


ditions. 
Hoo-Hoo Clans Gather 


After another period of inspecting the ex- 
hibits, the lumbermen—or at least 197 of 
them—wandered over to the hotel to take 
part in the Hoo-Hoo dinner and the con- 
catenation which followed. Under the be- 
nevolent guidance of Harry Koerble, of 
Milwaukee, as Snark, twenty-six kittens had 
their eyes opened to a new conception of 
the lumber business. 

Shortly after the completion of this cere- 
mony the ball room was again filled, this 
time with several hundred lumbermen and 
their wives, for what was advertised on the 
program as a “one-ring circus whoopee 
birthday party.” It was good—plenty of 
circus, and plenty’ of whoopee far, far into 
the night. Numerous clever bicycle, high- 
wheel, tumbling and acrobatic acts were 
staged, and again the young ladies (some- 
one was heard to call them “six good rea- 
sons why wives accompany their husbands 
to conventions”) pleased with dancing num- 
bers. Especially noticeable, too, were sev- 
eral remarkably good singing and dancing 
numbers by little girls. One grey-haired 
lumberman, watching the performing young- 
sters (they were about 12 years old), mut- 
tered, “Look what those kids can do! Shows 
that all the knowledge isn’t centered in us 
old duffers. I guess maybe we don’t know 
everything about selling lumber, either. We may 
be old and supposedly wise, but—well, I’m 
going to see what I can see at the dumb- 
bell meeting Thursday.” He was referring 
to the “confession of ignorance” meeting 
which will feature the closing session. 

After a clown and his car “Tin-Tin-Tin” 
had closed the entertainment program the 
floor was cleared of chairs and a peppy or- 
chestra furnished the syncopation for hours 
of dancing. And good Milwaukee hot dogs, 
and red lemonade a Ja circus, were there for 
the asking. There was plenty of asking. 


[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 
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Faroco, N. D., Feb. 17. 
—Legislation which en- 
acted the mechanics’ lien 
law in North Dakota, 
a protective measure 
that keeps the material 
dealer from suffering at 
the hands of unscrupu- 
lous contractors, was 
heralded by North Da- 
kota lumbermen in their 
twenty-third annual con- 
vention here Feb. 12 and 


| 
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Retiring President 13 as the “greatest ac- 
complishment of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 


ation in recent years.” Several hundred deal- 
ers and salesmen from throughout the State 
attended the meeting, which was held in the 
Elks Temple. Officers elected are: 


President—John Larson, Bismarck, N. D. 


Vice president—E. B. Murphy, 
as. a 


Secretary 


Jamestown, 


Floyd Lavelle, Fargo, N. D. 


Treasurer—Jack Grant, Fargo, N. D. 


The officers, with H. H. France, Gackle, 
N. D., retiring president; F. B. Bignall, San- 
born, N. D., and Iver Roaldson, New Rockford, 
N. D., make up the board of directors. 


The lien law works flexibly. It went. into 
effect July 1, 1929, having been passed by 
the North Dakota legislature last spring. 
This is the first time since 1913 that the 
State has had an adequate lien law, accord- 
ing to Mr. France, who pointed to it as a pro- 
gressive step, taken “with the assistance of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, of Minneapolis.” 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention program opened at 1p.m., 
Wednesday, Feb. 12, when a moving pic- 
ture, “Dealers and Dollars,” was shown. 
Mayor A. T. Lynner, of Fargo, welcomed 
the dealers and Mr. France gave the presi- 
dent’s address, discussing briefly a plan for 
co-operative buying in addition to his ex- 
planation of the lien law. 


Several meetings were held this year in 
Fargo and Jamestown, Mr. France said, for 
the purpose of discussing matters of interest 
to members of the association. There has 
been some talk and considerable thought along 
the line of co-operative buying through a 
centrally located warehouse for distribution 
to the smaller retail dealers, such items as 
roofing, paper, wall board etc., that the small 
yards can not handle in car lots, but which 
it is to their advantage to buy that way. 
Something of this nature must be done to 
meet the competition offered by the catalog 
houses. 

Mr. France pointed out the closer co-opera- 
tion existing in the retail lumber trade now 
than was common a few years ago. He com- 
plimented the association on its accomplish- 
ments during the twenty-three years it has 
been in existence. 

Great changes have taken place in the last 
twenty-three years, the retiring president said, 
not only in the lumber business, but in the 
other industries as well. Lines are being 
drawn closer each year, which means more 
careful study and expert handling of business 
affairs in every line and I think each year 
makes us realize more and more the neces- 
sity of closer co-operation in the retail lum- 
ber business. 


I am a firm believer in distribution of all 
dealers 
have gole 


building material 
and that the 


through the 
retail dealer 


retail 
should 





North Dakotans in 23rd Annual 


Discuss Valuable Effects of New Lien Law and 


Plan for Co-operative Buying 


control of the retail business. 

Business conditions in the State are some- 
what spotted. In some localities the crop was 
fairly good last year and in others not so 
good, but taken all together we had a fairly 
good year. I believe we have ncthing to com- 
plain about and that this State offers the best 
opportunities for the moderately equipped or 
poor man of any place on the globe. 

Through new policies, new discoveries and 
new inventions conditions have been brought 
about under which we have not yet learned 
to live and changes in living conditions will 
of necessity have to be made to meet them. 

Some large problems will have to be met 
and solved within the near future and I have 
great faith in the ability of our nation to meet 
and solve them, 


Talks on Group Banking 


Ralph O. Kaufman, vice president of the 
Northwest Bancorporation of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in a talk on “Benefits of Group Bank- 
ing to the Lumber Business,” pointed out 
that group banking will “bring financial sta- 
bility to the Northwest.” 

“Group banking is not branch banking,” 
Mr. Kaufman said. “It would jeopardize 
its own existence by draining money from 
its member banks to swell the earnings of 
large city banks. In helping to stabilize the 
Northwest it will thus aid the lumber busi- 
ness and all other phases of industry.” The 


remainder of Mr. Kaufman’s talk was along 
the same lines as that made before the re- 
Lumbermen’s 


cent Northwestern Associa- 
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tion convention, as reported on page 48 of 
the Feb. 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

Judge George McKenna, Napoleon, N. D., 
gave a short talk on Abraham Lincoln, the 
convention pausing to honor the emancipa- 
tor on whose birthday anniversary they were 
meeting. 

Wednesday’s events were concluded with 

a “whoopee” party in the Elks Club, follow- 
a the annual Hoo-Hoo concatenation held 
at 6:49 p. m., in the Chamber of Commerce, 
where the lumber boys made merry for an 
hour initiating a class into this national or- 
ganization. 

Officers in charge of the ceremony were: 





Floyd P. Lavelle, Fargo, 
Vicegerent; W. S. 
Stewart, Jamestown, N. 
D., senior Hoo-Hoo; 
H. L. Taylor, Fargo, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo; N. C. 
House, Fargo, Scrive- 
notor; H. H. France, 
Gackle, N. D., Bojum; 
Lester Thompson, 
Fargo, Jabberwock; C. 
C. Hvambsal, Minot, N. 
D., Custocatian; Dave 


FLOYD LAVELLE, 
Fargo, N. D.; 


Fuller, Shields, Ar- Re-elected Secretary 
canoper; Harold Holt, 
Fargo, Gurdon; and Robert T. Barnard, 


Fargo, Senior Counselor. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning was devoted to receiv- 
ing the secretary’s report from Floyd La- 
velle, of Fargo; the treasurer’s report from 
Jack Grant, of Fargo; and two addresses. 

William H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, for- 
mer secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, told of eight vears of im- 
pressions of his secretarial work in a brief 
talk. 

Discusses Retail Coal Problem 


Ninety-eight percent of complaints, which 
come to the wholesaler from the dealers 
(and to them from the consumers), are un- 
justified, George B. Bauder, of the Berwind 
Fuel Co., Minneapolis, told the lumbermen. 


Our experience has demonstrated that one 
of the strongest factors in connection with 
complaints is low margins and improper mer- 
chandising, Mr. Bauder said. The great dif- 
ficulty is that the merchandising methods of 
too many dealers are controlled by fear of 
competitive conditions and high pressure sell- 
ing on the part of producers’ and whole- 
salers’ representatives; in other words, lack 
of independent thought on the part of the 
retailer. 

In this section the coal consumer has had 
a terrific handicap because in most cases the 
retail coal business has been a sideline han- 
dled by the lumberman and grain man, who 
were primarily interested in lumber and grain. 
Coal was added simply as a means of keeping 
the personnel busy during the winter months. 
Although there has been a general realization 
that coal can be made an important factor 
in connection with these lines, it is still to a 
great extent neglected even during a portion 
of the coal burning months. 

What I am trying to do is impress on you 
the responsibility you owe your community 
and the coal industry. What the progressive 
coal merchant is after is profits and satisfied 
customers. In every community, whether in- 
tentionally or not, there is a continuous de- 
mand for an efficient purchasing agent and 
trainer of personnel as related to the buying 
of coal and the burning of it. You can see 
that the retail dealer that supplies this de- 
mand is bound to succeed in spite of every- 
thing. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Senator W. D. Lynch, LaMoure, N. D., 
author of the new lien law, conducted a 
round-table on the law Thursday afternoon. 
Election of officers concluded the afternoon 
program and at 6:30 p. m. the lumbermen 
were guests at the annual salesmen’s din- 
ner, at which Judge Howard G. Fuller, re- 
cently a member of the Supreme Court of South 
Dakota, now of the Fargo law firm of Law- 
rence, ‘Murphy, Fuller & Powers, told the 
lumbermen that “the State in private busi- 
ness is bringing about a situation, which, 
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so-called sovereign authority of a State, the 
result brought-a maze of difficulties, injus- 
tice and possibilities of tremendous losses. 
He cited numerous instances of the experi- 
ences of both North Dakota’s and South Da- 
kota’s ventures into private industry which 
had proved disastrous, largely because of the 
impossibility of finding a solution of this 
problem. ; j 
Resolutions passed by the convention in- 
cluded commendation of the action of the 
clay products industry from its new method 
of distributing through dealers in the lum- 
ber trade, rather than through contractors. 
-The association went on record urging 
State authorities to use extreme care before 


Mill Managers Discuss Proper 


BEAUMONT, TEXAs, Ieb. 15.—There was a 
large attendance at the monthly meeting of 
the Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the La Salle Hotel, with the 
expectation of hearing O. N. Cloud, of New 
Orleans, on “The Manufacture of Car Ma- 
terial.” At the last moment Mr. Cloud was 
prevented from attending and the subject 
will be up again at the next regular meeting 
to be held in Shreveport in April. Another 
thing for the program committee to work 
out is to try and get representatives from 
the sales departments to meet with the man- 
agers at that time, so that, as A. E. Hick- 
erson, chairman of the program committee 
put it, “they could cuss each other in person 
instead of by long distance as has been the 
case in the past.” 

On the subject of car material there was 
some round-table discussion, while some 
warped and twisted samples of rejected ma- 
terial sent by the Santa Fe out of Chicago 
some time ago were brought into the room. 
Mr. Cloud was credited with originating the 
agitation and that was the main reason they 
wanted to hear his remedy. 

In the discussion of the subject it devel- 
oped that practically all the railroads and 
car builders had their own specifications, 
differing materially, and it would be a hard 
job to get a standard stock specified that 
would be acceptable to everyone. The mill 
men contended that on account of these dif- 
ferent specifications they could not carry the 
material in stock and take their time in man- 
ufacture. They were all rush crders with 
the result that there was much loss in de- 
grade when reduced to 12 percent moisture 
content. 


Standard Specifications Necessary 


The alternative specifications which were 
to be in effect ffom March, 1929, to March, 
1930, had resulted in very few orders. Sug- 
gestions were made to the effect that the 
committee should work with the Southern 
Pine Association in working out specifica- 
tions which would meet with the approval 
of the mechanical division of the American 
Railway Association, and possibly the vari- 
ous roads could be sold on the proposition. 

Another matter discussed was a desire to 
have the railroads accept decking which 
was machined on one side only. In this way 
they could probably get by with 2%-inch 
rough in getting 23-inch siding. With 
dressing on both sides some contended that 
they had to cut 234-inch stock and were 
getting paid only for 2%-inch. 

Sam Crawford, of the Oakhurst Lumber 
Company, who made a very interesting talk 
on “The Proper Method of Loading Cars,” 
said in part: 

There was a time within the memory of 
most of us when no special attention was 


U5 Hiiateararece: | 


issuing. further permits to new _ trucking 
neerns until proper legislation.thas . been 
fohCoedee Mate Association, 
: ta Association,. 
extension division of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural. College, railroads and other. agen- 
cies were commended for constructive ef- 
cee in aiding in the development of the 
»tate. 
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Treated Lumber for Homes 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 17.—Savings made 
by the larger consumers of lumber (such as 
railroads, telegraph and telephone companies 
and big industrial plants) through the use of 
chemically treated wood for ties, poles, piling, 
and similar items, were emphasized by Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, 
in a nation-wide radio address Feb. 16. 


given to the mere loading of a car of lum- 
ber, and certainly no expensive or troublesome 
precautions were taken to safeguard the lum- 
ber while in transit. 


The usual mode of preparation for making 
a shipment of lumber in the good old days 
was to select a car of suitable size (whether 
large or small), depending upon whether one 
desired to include all the order, or wanted to 
omit some item by reason of not having it 
in stock, and through the questionable grace 
of being able to offer the time-honored ex- 
cuse, “car full to roof,” thus making a per- 
fectly good order of one calling for some spe- 
cial item difficult or even impossible to furnish 
at the time. Then if the shipment was to be 
of upper grade stock, and if the car was un- 
usually dirty, a few shavings would be scat- 
tered over the floor before proceeding to load. 
When loaded the doors were sealed and with- 
out thought or concern for possible transit 
damage, the shipment moved forward—surely 
if not ‘somewhat slowly in comparison to 
present day shipments, subject to more or 
less degrading on account of physical condi- 
tions of the particular car to all the grime and 
cinders of the ordinary unprotected rail ship- 
ment. 


Heavy Damage to Lumber in Transit 


Furthermore, in those days our customers 
looked upon a reasonable mixture of dirt and 
cinders with their shipment as a mere inci- 
dent and necessary evil. They rarely brought 
the shipper’s attention to such matters except 
in extreme cases, the result in most instances 
of shipments having been transferred en route. 

In such exceptional cases the shipper was 
troubled usually only to the extent of pre- 
paring an affidavit for filing with a damage 
claim against the carrier. Such railroad dam- 
age cases were usually handled by the sales 
office with little or no trouble on the part 
of the shipper. 


Time, however, in shifting additional bur- 
dens and expense upon the shoulders of the 
manufacturer, seems to have seen fit to invest 
him with a full measure of responsiblity cov- 
ering the usual transit hazard. Our customers 
now not only demand of us that the product 
be loaded at the source free of dust and-cin- 
der damage, but insist that we insure its 
reaching its destination in the same condition. 
Thus the responsibility in the matter of ship- 
ments damaged in transit is fixed inno un- 
certain terms, and whether properly so or 
otherwise, this burden now rests with us. 

Some time ago and before my company 
adopted the present precautionary measures 
in loading cars, several serious claims arose 
within a short period of time against some 
of our shipments, all of which were traceable 
to transit damage. Some were due to dust 
and cinders collecting and grinding into the 
load, and others were the result of shifting 
loads. 

After allowing these claims (which were 
not the first we had received from this 
source) all or in part, and then fighting them 
eut with the railroad with less than average 
success, we concluded, as some of you prob- 
ably did long before, that we could no longer 
dodge this. issue. Since then we have prac- 
tically assumed the responsibility for the 
usual damage to lumber in transit caused by 


Dr. Klein stressed the fact that these indus- 


tries had been making such savings for decades, 


and had considered them essential economies. 
These same savings, he said, are now possible 
to the average home builder . 

Dr.. Klein’s.address was part of the program 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department, of Commerce, which com- 
mittee is sponsoring the handling by retail lum- 
ber yards of lumber chemically treated to pre- 
vent decay or insect attack, sg that the average 
consumer may obtain it as readily as he now 
obtains untreated lumber. 

The extra cost of protecting a frame house 
against decay or insect attack, Dr. Klein said, 
would hardly exceed $100, and this expenditure 
would not only stimulate the interest of mort- 
gage investors in the property, but would. re- 
pay the owner many times over in reduced 
repairs. 


Car Loading 


grime and cinders and the shifting of loads. 
When confronted with this condition we en- 
deavored to put into practice some simple but 
effective method for the elimination of transit 
damage. 

Improved Methods in Loading 


As a precautionary measure against load 
shifting on all standard length shipments, re- 
gardless of grade, we have been using a 4x6- 
inch edgewise on each side of the door, a 
4x6-inch flatwise for second strip, and a 2- 
inch piece, usually a cull 2x4, in each end of 
the car. This 4-inch elevation tends in a great 
measure to prevent shifting of the lead and 
facilitates unloading at destination. Our cus- 
tomers seem to like this feature as we have 
received some favorable comments on it. 

We also follow the usual custom of putting 
a liberal quantity of shavings on the floor 
of all cars to be loaded with dressed stock. 
No further precautions than above mentioned 
are taken in loading standard length common 
grades. 

Wihen loading shorts and cut-to-length in- 
dustrial stock we load flat on strips, and when 
lengths are such as to allow only a small 
space between the ends in the center of the 
car we do not place bulkheads; otherwise we 
do, to prevent shifting. When loading short 
lengths in the spaee between the doors, we 
board up the door openings on the inside to 
prevent the stock from fouling the doors. 

When loading upper grade stock, such as 
mixed cars of finish and moulding, we first 
select the newest and cleanest equipment 
available, and after cleaning walls, floor and 
roof, we seal the walls with a heavy grade of 
paper which we keep for that purpose in 60- 
inch rolls. Then after thoroughly covering 
the floor with shavings the car is ready for 
loading. After it is loaded it is bulk-headed 
and covered either with a course of paper, 
which is then weighted down, or with a heavy 
cloth which we have had prepared for the 
purpose. Whith of these we use depends upon 
the quality of the stock. The car is then 
sealed and _ several thicknesses of paper 
stripped over all door joints, when the ship- 
ment is ready for moving. 

My reason for outlining the methods we use 
in loading cars is to open the subject for dis- 
cussion and learn the system employed by 
other members. 

It was estimated that Mr. Crawford’s 
method cost from 20 to 25 cents a thousand. 

President Harry Roehl stressed the im- 
portance of loading material so that it would 
have the proper appearance when the cus- 
tomer opened the car door. If the car looked 
bad the customer was certain to begin look- 
ing for trouble. He said that the time ‘had 
come when it was necessary to pay particu- 
lar attention to the manner in which even 
No. 3 was loaded. 

Following their usual custom it was de- 
cided not to hold a meeting in March on 
account of the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association in New Orleans. The 
managers decided, ‘however, to be in New 
Orleans on March 24 and sit with the grade 
committee of the association. The April 
meeting will be held in Shreveport. 
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o Push Hemlock and Hardwood Actively 


Fortieth Annual of Northern Association Hears Reports of Progress Made Last 
Year and Plans for 1930—Hemlock Car Card Approved 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 18.—The fortieth 
annual ‘convention of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here today, found that organization re- 
duced in numbers and in output of lumber 
represented, but strong and vigorous and 
more determined than ever to move forward 
aggressively in the promotion of hemlock 
and northern hardwoods. 

John M. Bush, of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., Negaunee, Mich., who has served the 
association as president for two years and 
whose administration has been notable for 
the effective work done and the efficient man- 
ner in which meetings of the organization 
have been conducted, presided in his usual 
graceful and pleasing way and kept things 
going so smoothly that although the sessions 
were comparatively short, much constructive 
action was recorded. 

The report of Treasurer George E. Foster 
gave a detailed account of association 
finances, indicating in round numbers re- 
ceipts of $152,000 and expenditures of $138,- 
000 during the year. 

Secretary O. T. Swan gave his report in- 
formally but covered comprehensively every 
activity of the association. Exclusive of the 
inspection department, the association ex- 
pended during the year $126,646, of which 
$39,140 was association expenses, $35,888 
birch promotion campaign, . $14,427 maple 
promotion, $37,191 hemlock promotion. Ex- 
penditures for advertising space and litera- 
ture were $49,347. 


Secretary Reports on Association Activities 


Mr. Swan reported on these activities: In- 
spection, statistics and traffic, the latter in- 
cluding reconsignment matters, reduction of 
transit car evil, increase of car stake allow- 
ance, western rate case etc. He told of the 
work of the credit bureau and in connection 
with the legislation said the effort continues 


to have included in the tariff bill now before, 


Congress a tariff on birch, beech and maple. 
This was included in the House bill but has 
been taken out of the Senate bill. However, 
it will be taken up again in conference and 
the outlook is hopeful for the schedules be- 
ing retained. 

In connection with forestry, the secretary 
reported a year of activity. This included a 
successful effort to kill a proposed law in 
Wisconsin, giving authority to a conserva- 
tion commission to provide rules and regu- 
lations for slash disposal. In this connec- 
tion the association agreed to confer with 
the commission and work out regulations 
that would be satisfactory. In reference to 
the forest crop law, Mr. Swan reported that 
300,000 acres have been registered, this law 
providing for an annual tax of 10 cents an 
acre, with a 10 percent severance tax when 
the timber is cut. The law has been modi- 
fied now so that merchantable timber may 
be registered under this act and the com- 
mission is now drafting regulations that will 
protect the public in this connection. The 
commission has appointed a State forester 
who will be quite active and the secretary 
recommended that the association appoint a 
committee to work with the commission and 
the forester in connection with the handling 
of State lands. 

Secretary Swan referred to the adoption 
of a car card as the most advanced step yet 
made in the merchandising of lumber. It 
tends to bring competition more into the 
open and the results so far have been quite 
satisfactory. Other associations have fol- 


lowed the lead of this one and the use of 
car cards now has been approved by all of 
the softwood lumber associations with one 
exception. 

An activity that has been helpful has been 
the reviewing of publications on lumber. 
Through this work much grief has been 
saved by correcting errors and misstatements 
that otherwise would have appeared and the 
influence of which might continue for years, 
even though corrections had been made. 

In connection with the promotion of the 
greater use of home grown woods, a com- 
mittee of the association has done excellent 
work, especially with the railroads. A prom- 
ise has been secured from State authorities 
that hereafter home grown woods will be 
used in public buildings in the Lake States. 
The Secretary referred briefly to the dimen- 
sion stock situation and said that a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose has been 

















J. D. Mylrea, 


of Rhinelander, 
elected president of the association, in a charac- 
teristic pose 


Wis., newly 


unable to work out a suitable plan for a di- 
mension plant and has been discharged. 


Problems of the Future Cited 


Future problems facing the association 
and which must be worked out were listed 
by Sécretary Swan as follows: Invasion of 
western woods; moisture content and the 
necessity for certifying dry lumber; the de- 
velopment of pulp and paper plants on the 
West Coast; the effort being made by west- 
ern mills for lower freight rates; the neces- 
sity for a tariff on Canadian birch and west- 
ern birch; the increasing tendency of wood- 
using industries to use cut-up stock; forestry 
control and slash disposal; increasing new 





uses for substitutes for wood, and declining 
association membership. 

The secretary in this connection com. 
mented on some of the most important of 
these and urged the necessity of more vig- 
orous and effective work not only by the 
— officers but by every member as 
well. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., characterized Mr. Swan’s 
report as remarkable—one of the best he 
had ever heard—and in a vigorous talk he 
stressed the need of collective effort, this 
need being more apparent now than ever 
before. 

Reports of Committees 


Reporting for the special hemlock com- 
mittee previously appointed, Edward Hines 
gave the results of a pleasant meeting held 
with Wisconsin retailers, in which there was 
no discord, the retailers reaffirming their re- 
quest that the manufacturers supply them 
only with grade-marked hemlock and also 
asked that the manufacturers make a more 
determined effort to supply dry stock and 
make prompt shipment. In cases where or- 
ders called for items of dry stock that could 
not be promptly supplied, the committee sug- 
gested that an effort be made to get the 
order changed so that prompt shipment 
could be made. The committee felt that the 
relations that had been established between 
the -Wisconsin retailers and the hemlock 
manufacturers were quite satisfactory and 
would be of mutual benefit to the manufac- 
turers and distributers. 

Al Kilass, of Oconto, chairman of the com- 
mittee on grades, made a brief verbal report 
and asked Inspector Simpson to read a rule 
on No. 5 boards. This rule was read and 
unanimously adopted, its purpose being to 
clarify the present rules so that they would 
be more specific. A rule covering a mer- 
cantable grade, comprising 50 percent of No. 
1 and 50 percent of No. 2 was adopted, and 
the letter M also was adopted as the official 
grade-mark for this grade. 

Led by W. B. Earle, of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., 
there was considerable discussion on the 
white pine rules. Some of the manufactur- 
ers reported quite unsatisfactory experiences 
in connection with the interpretation of the 
white pine rules, which have not been 
changed by the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for possibly 25 years. As a 
result of a rather frank and free discussion 
of this situation, a motion prevailed that the 
association inspectors arrange for a visit to 
Cloquet, Minn., where, with the Northern 
Pine association inspectors, they would 
make a thorough investigation as to how the 
white pine rules are being interpreted and 
thus be in a better position to handle inspec- 
tions of white pine for the Wisconsin and 
Michigan mills. 

At the close of the morning session, lunch- 
eon was served in an adjoining room, dur- 
ing the course of which a group of enter- 
tainers rendered a number of songs and or- 
chestral selections that were unusually pleas- 


ing. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


When the afternoon session convened, F. 
M. Ducker, traffic manager, reported on the 
activities of that department. Probably the 
most important among these were the ef- 
forts by some interests to liberalize the re- 
consignment privilege which would result in 
bringing back the more general use of tran- 
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sit cars and their attendant evils; and the 
effort of West Coast producers to secure a 
reduction of about 8% cents in the rates on 
lumber east of Chicago. Both of these mat- 
ters are being carefully watched and already 
some effective work has been done by the 
trafic department. Mr. Ducker reported that 
the department now is receiving more calls 
for rate quotations, routings etc., than ever 
before, and all of these calls are being 
promptly cared for. 

Roy Stone, vice president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, of Milwaukee, 
gave an interesting talk on the outlook for 
business. On the whole his talk was opti- 
mistic and encouraging. He said that 1930 
finds banking conditions as strong as at any 
time in the history of the country and so far 
as the financial machinery is concerned it 
should be a good year. This depends largely 
on business itself. If business men watch 
their own businesses carefully and are con- 
servative but aggressive, there will be plenty 
of money available. He said the automobile 
manufacturers have learned to govern output 
by the market. 

The speaker said there is always a con- 
sumer market, that what the business man 
needs to worry over is not the consumer 
market, but the ability of the consumer to 
purchase, and business should courageously 
face the situation, provide men with employ- 
ment at good wages and thus assure ability 
to purchase. The automobile manufacturers, 
he said, have found that to be prosperous 
business must be run on a basis fair to the 
distributer and that is what all other lines 
must do. Business men should look fear- 
lessly, not foolishly, at 1930, which will be 
better than a good year. More funds will be 
available for home building this year than 
was the case in 1929. 

He made a vigorous plea for collective ef- 
fort and said the larger the business, the 
more successful the business, the more they 
co-operate. He briefly discussed the tend- 
ency of business men to take abnormal years 
as normal, and he warned against this prac- 
tice in making business comparisons. Mr. 
Stone’s address was essentially encouraging 
and was heard with intent interest. At its 
conclusion, Mr. Hines offered a resolution 
thanking Mr. Stone for his helpful and en- 
couraging message, which was adopted by a 
rising vote. 


The Car Card Question 


Secretary Swan said that reports have 
been received of the removal of car cards 
from the cars, and in order to meet this situ- 
ation he suggested that an additional card 
be placed somewhere in the car, that would 
bear a reproduction of the envelope contain- 
ing the official car card and advising the 
receiver that if such a card was not found 
to please note the car number and report 
the fact to the association office, which then 
would send a copy of the original papers 
for checking against the invoice. A motion 
offered by George N. Harder, to the effect 
that this notice card be adopted and given a 
trial, prevailed. 

The next important subject for discussion 
was the question of whether or not a hem- 
lock car card should be adopted and used in 
accordance with the request of the retailers. 
A proposed form of hemlock car card was 
submitted and after. some discussion this 
card was approved and its use recommended. 
In addition, upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Hines, the motion prevailed that a list of 
association members be printed on the back 
of the card with a statement giving the as- 
surance that this card has the backing and 
endorsement of every member of the organi- 
zation. 

A. L. Osborn, veteran manufacturer and 
association worker, was asked by President 
Bush to give his views on marketing con- 
ditions. Mr. Osborn, while not expecting 
to be called on, made an interesting talk in 


which he said that while the volume of busi- 
ness continues small, more stable prices 
have prevailed in the North than in any 
other important producing section. He 
whimsically remarked that for the last ten 
years he has ranked as the outstanding pes- 
simist of the association. However, he now 


honestly believes that the last half of this 
year will be satisfactory. The real business 
of the country will go on; business men 





J. S. WEIDMAN, JR., Oo. T. SWAN, 
Trout Creek, Mich.; Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Vice President Secretary 


have recovered their confidence, and in the 
next three or four months business again 
will be in good condition. He thought man- 
ufacturers probably had not taken into avc- 
count the effect on purchasing power of the 
tremendous dividends paid during the last 
year. True values, he said, have not been 
destroyed, and he believes that there is more 
purchasing power in the United States to- 
day than there was a year ago. If money 
can be borrowed on a reasonable basis, much 
home building will be done. 


Promotional Activities of National 


W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a rapid-fire talk, briefly outlined 
the promotional activities of the National 
association. He explained the advertising 
program and said the association is trying 
to make this an intimate and vital part of the 
business of every lumberman. Special ef- 
forts are being made to reach the home 
builders and the farmers. He described the 
various bulletins and publications, copies of 
which were displayed. He said that no ad- 
vertising copy will appear that does not offer 
something helpful to the particular persons 
to whom the advertising is addressed. He 
referred to the need for home financing and 
prophesied that within thirty days the asso- 
ciation will have a man at work, possibly 
in Illinois, helping to interest dealers in 
workable, feasible plans for financing homes. 
He reported the organization of the Wood 
Office Furniture Associates, this being an 


(Continued on Page 73) 


Northern Hardwood Wholesalers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 18.—Similar to the 
situation prevailing in all lines the wholesalers 
of lumber find themselves compelled to take 
steps to safeguard their immemorial rights and 
privileges as middlemen and as a very essential 
part of the merchandising system. This was 
strongly brought out during the convention of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association here, today, in the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. Seventeen of the wholesalers were 
present. 

To safeguard their position the wholesalers 
have maintained a committee of five to main- 
tain contact with the manufacturers and work 
out a code of ethics which will settle such mat- 
ters as discounts, customers who are entitled 
to them and insure protection of the wholesaler 
on the part of the manufacturers through the 
elimination of direct sales. So that the different 
territories and interests of the wholesalers may 
be fully represented at all times it was decided 
by unanimous vote to instruct President Wil- 
liam Kelley, of the association, to appoint two 
extra members of the committee and make it 
a group of seven. Praise of the work already 
accomplished by the committee on trade rela- 
tions was also voted after some witty bantering 
of individual members. 

Vernon J. Euler and W. W. Brown, both 
of Chicago, were named by President Kelley 
as the two additional members of the trade 
relations committee. 

To show their confidence and appreciation of 
the work that had been done by the officers of 
the association they were all re-elected with a 
rising unanimous vote. They are: 

President—William Kelley, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice president—G. A. Vangsness, Chicago. 

Treasurer—H. A. Walker, Chicago. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Three directors whose terms had expired were 
also re-elected. They are Harry Christiansen, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Robert Maislein, Sheboygan, 
Wis., and V. J. Fuler, Chicago. The unanimous 
re-election took place after Harry Christiansen 
had risen to remark that it was a universal 
custom in organizations to re-elect their entire 
roster of officers when their service had been 
highly meritorious, and he therefore put them 
all in nomination again without the formality of 
appointing a nominating committee, 


In opening the convention President Kelley 
reviewed the year’s events, complimented the 
committees on their work and thanked the 
membership for the thorough’ and willing co- 
operation which had been offered to the officials. 
The entertainment committee which had taken 
charge of the Park Falls outing and meeting 
last summer was particularly congratulated and 
the tariff committee was discharged with com- 
pliments for its efforts. 

Some discussion without any definite action 
also took place with reference to car cards. 
Various members disclosed that some buyers 
showed no interest whatever in car cards- and 
were not buying for grades. Some mills mailed 
references to the cards to customers and there 
was a difference of opinion as to where the 
cards should be placed in the cars. Many cus- 
tomers, it was also brought out, wanted mixed 
grades. 


Formulating Code of Ethics 


There was very little dissent from the gen- 
eral belief that the trade relations committee 
had before it the most important task that con- 
fronts the association this year in formulating 
with the manufacturers a definite code of ethics. 
It was also almost unanimously felt that this 
all-important committee should be authorized 
to go before the manufacturers with full au- 
thority to make final arrangements for such 
a code. 

Price-cutters among the producers who 
broadcast low offers were vigorously con- 
demned by Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee 
wholesaler, and others who were present heart- 
ily endorsed his views. At the same time the 
middlemen conceded the importance of freedom 
of trade. 

The committee on resolutions was instructed 
to prepare amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization providing for asso- 
ciate memberships for those who are not quali- 
fied as wholesalers for active participation in 
the association’s affairs. Before this change in 
the fundamental membership is brought about 
it will be necessary that the association vote on 
it and it is likely that this will be done at the 
next meeting. 

The next quarterly meeting of the group will 
be held in May at Milwaukee. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Discuss Institute Program 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Pine Briurr, Ark., Feb. 19.—The regular 
monthly meeting here today of the West Side 
Hardwood Club was one of the best in some 
time. After a delightful luncheon the meeting 
was called to order by President A. W. Bird. 
Reports showed that twenty-eight mills had 
5,760,000 feet of green flooring and 8,670,000 
feet of dry oak flooring on hand with orders 
for 3,000,000 feet. Orders for other hardwoods 
totalled 14,870,000 feet. Logs on hand total 
10,000,000 feet with stocks of green and dry 
lumber totalling 79,300,000 feet. 

The meeting was then turned over to Carl 
L, White, chairman of district No. 2 in the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute conserva- 
tion plan. He was assisted by J. T. Kendall, 
of the institute. 

In his opening remarks Mr. White stated 
that the principles of the conservation program 
are simply that the industry as a whole should 
endeavor : 

1.—To bring about a proper balance between 
supply and demand. 

2.—To maintain present and improve future 
demand for hardwood forest products. 

3. To obtain a closer utilization of the hard- 
wood supply. 

4—To perpetuate the 
stand. 


Mr. White pointed out the fine work the in- 
stitute has been doing along these lines and 
urged all producers to co-operate with it. 

Besides the regular members of the club, most 
of whom are also members of the institute, 
other members of the institute working for the 
conservation program attending the meeting 
were R. W. Fullerton and L. A. Fitzgerald, of 
the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; Frank 
T. Dooley and W. B. Carroll, of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Co., Brinkley, Ark.; C. N. 
Houch, of the Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, 
Ark.; G. O. Breece, of the George E. Breece 
Lumber Co., Monroe, La., and R. L. Kellogg, 
of the Kellogg Lumber Co. 

Chairman White appointed Mr. Kellogg, Mr. 
Dooley and J. J. Dilling, of the Stout. Lumber 
Co., Bearden, Ark., as vice-chairmen in this 
district. 

Wednesday, March 19, was designated as the 
next meeting date of this club, and it was also 
decided that the institute district No. 2 would 
meet here at that time. 


Optimistic Report from the South 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 17.—Vice President B. 
Hudson Bolinger held the gavel at the Shreve- 
port Lumbermen’s Club Feb. 11, owing to 
President George S. Prestridge being away on 
a vacation and there was a good turnout of 
members to greet him. He presented the 
speaker of the day, J. G. O’Brien, trust officer 
of the Commercial National Bank of Shreve- 
port, who made a very interesting talk on busi- 
ness conditions, especially as affecting the lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr. O’Brien made a number of statements 
that would help one to understand conditions 
as they exist in business today. He did not 
think that the collapse in the stock market 
which occurred last fall, was the cause of the 
present slowness of business, but rather that 
business conditions had, in fact, brought about 
the drop in stock prices. He reviewed the prog- 
ress of the change through last year, and 
pointed out that business began to slow up in 
July, a fact with which lumbermen were very 
familiar. He also called attention to the gradu- 
ally growing volume of business throughout the 
country, and stated that the reports for Jan- 
uary were very encouraging. The usual index, 
steel, also pointed to a general improvement, 
and he said that by March, at the present rate, 
the steel mills would be running at near full 
capacity. He stated that the decline in building 
last year was 13 percent, which naturally fell 
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heavily upon the lumber distributers. The com- 
ing year, however, will show a marked increase, 
he predicted, and believed that Shreveport 
would not only share in the increase of retail 
trade but in the increased volume of public 
works which are forecast in reports thus far 
made public. His survey was optimistic and 
reassuring, though he admitted that prices of 
building materials were very low at present. 
He also referred to the low price of cotton, 
and its effect on business locally. The attempt 
to place on jute, a competitor of low grade cot- 
ton, a tariff that would assist in marketing low 


ee 


grade cotton for bale coverings had failed in 
Congress, he said. He pointed out the economic 
fact that conditions locally are dependent upon 
things nationally, and stated that there were 
many reasons for a feeling of optimism. 

The retailers’ division of the club was as. 
signed the duty of providing the next program 
and the discussion will be on Sears-Roebuck’s 
new plan of financing the sale of ready-built 
homes. It was stated that there were several 
lumber concerns retailing lumber now jn 
Shreveport that are prepared to deliver to any 
prospective home-buyer a “turn-key” job, on 
very reasonable financing arrangements. A 
complete discussion of these plans for home 
building and selling will feature the next meet- 
ing of the club. 


Nebraska Dealers in 40th Annual 


Note: A complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association will appear in the 
March 1 issue of the AmericaAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EbirTor. 





Lincotn, Nes., Feb. 19—A _ record-breaking 


, attendance opened the fortieth annual conven- 


tion of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. when Vice President C. E. Alter called 
the meeting to order this afternoon in Hotel 
Lincoln. President C, E. Byers, of Hastings, 
is ill and unable to be present. As usual, a 
large number of ladies are in attendance. 

S. A. Sanderson, president of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the visitors, 
and R. T. Schlueter, of Kanesaw, a past presi- 
dent of the association, responded for the lum- 
bermen. Mr. Schlueter reminded the dealers 
that the recent depression in the stock market 
had had but little effect upon Nebraska and 
was practically unfelt in the smaller towns. 
Crops have been good and prices reasonable; 
hence the farmers have some money to spend, 
and building should be normal. He deplored 
the tendency some men have of voicing fears 
of slack trade. Such statements are disturbing 
to business and have little if any foundation in 
fact. 

Secretary Harry E. Dole stated that accord- 
ing to reports the value of the farm crops in 
the State for 1929 was $20,000,000 greater than 
for the year before. There are some 800 yards 
with country customers in the State, hence 
each of these yards finds an extra $25,000 in its 
community, and this should make sales easier. 
Mr. Dole had had distributed to the people in 
attendance cards bearing the statement, “It’s 
not a question of what 1930 is going to do to 
you; but what are you going to do to 1930?” 
This was the .ext of his brief address. Most 
Nebraska dealers had more sales in 1929 than 
in 1928, and with reasonable, intelligent direc- 
tion 1930 can be still larger. He urged in con- 
clusion that dealers do some improving about 
their own plants as an example and an evidence 
of confidence. 

Mr. Dole then introduced E. E Woods, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern association, who 
mentioned his interest in the Nebraska organi- 
zation There are several lineyard companies 
operating in both Nebraska and Kansas, and 
the two associations have held a series of bor- 
der-line meetings. (Mr. Woods paid a high 
tribute to Secretary Dole and particularly to his 
individual contact with dealers. 

Mr. Woods then introduced Cliff G. Scruggs, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., a past president of the 
Southwestern association. Mr. Scruggs deliv- 
ered an address packed with personal experi- 
ence. A more complete report of this address 
will appear in the concluding account of the 
convention in next week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

Following this address Secretary Dole an- 
nounced the issue of a “tailor-made” Nebraska 
plan book that is being issued by the associa- 
tion. ° 

Paul Colson, of Fremont, manager of the 


Midwest Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, then introduced Earl Kline, a Lincoln 


‘attorney, who made a technical analysis of Ne- 


braska’s compensation and liability laws. He 
stated that with the laws as they are dealers 
are unwise if they do not carry very heavy in- 
surance. 

The final address of the session was on the 
subject, “From a Woman’s Viewpoint,” by Bess 
Gearhart Morrison. Mrs. Morrison, who is a 
delightful speaker, recalled her pioneer experi- 
ence as a minister’s daughter in Nebraska, She 
told the lumbermen that the women’s maga- 
zines during the last few years have carried 
millions of dollars’ worth of publicity about 
home improvement. Other lines, such as elec- 
trical devices, plumbing and the like, have fol- 
lowed up this publicity with care. Lumbermen 
have not yet done so. Lumbermen must deal 
more and more with women. A woman appre- 
ciates little courtesies. She likes to hear her 
own name. Dealers must learn to watch the 
front door and to offer the same attention that 
has proved so valuable in department stores. 
The effect of much advertising is killed by un- 
intentional discourtesy. 

The following committees were appointed for 
the lumber association : 

Nominations—N. A. Allen, Lincoln; Walter 
Rogers, Ainsworth; Jake Schwab, Scotts Bluff. 

Resolutions—R. B. Weller, Omaha; C. R. 
Judkins, Upland; L. H. Pauley, Lincoln. 

For the Inter-Insurance Exchange: 

Auditing—S. D. Ayres, Central City; Charles 
Carhart, Wayne; C. A. Galloway, Holdredge. 

Nominations—Dan Christensen, Fullerton; 
John A. Craven, Osceola; Harold Sullivan, 
Tecumseh. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 


Veneer Plants Ready to Operate 


Otympia, WAsH., Feb. 15.—The new veneer 
plant of the Washington Veneer Co., here, is 
to start active operations next Monday. It 
was tested out this week and officials are well 
pleased. It will double the company’s output 
of veneer. 

The new veneer plant of the Aircraft Ply- 
wood Corporation, at Seattle, with which the 
Washington Veneer Co. is affiliated, is also 
about ready to start on active production. 

The affiliated companies, when running to 
capacity, will produce 400,000 feet of 3-ply 
veneer daily. All types and plies of veneer are 
made for all industrial, and other, requirements, 
in both fir and spruce. They also operate saw- 
mills on both fir and spruce, and produce 250,000 
feet daily. At Olympia they operate a finish 
and molding factory with a capacity of four to 
six carloads weekly. Altogether these concerns 
use from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of fir and 
spruce logs a month. 

These companies are in position to fill orders 
for all branches of trade—industrial veneer and 
lumber, as well as the requirements of retail 
yards in veneer, upper grades and common 
grades of lumber, Spruce lumber will be cut by 
the mill at Seattle. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 24-25—Lumbermen’s Short Course, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. Annual, 


Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 

Feb. 25-27—Sawmill Engineering Conference, Long- 
view, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 25.—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Clinton, Iowa, Annual, 


Feb. 26-27—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Lumbermen’s & Hoo-Hoo 
Club, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb, 26-27—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, John- 
son City, Tenn. Annual. 


March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 


March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual, 

March 7-8—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual, 


March 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


March 20-21—Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Annual. 

March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 


March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Hardwood District Meetings 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 18—Manufacturers in 
all sections of the southern and Appalachian 
producing territories will meet in various cities 
during the next week or ten days to discuss con- 
servation of natural resources and elimination of 
waste in the hardwood industry. These meet- 
ings are being called by J. H. Townshend, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, pursuant to instructions 
issued at the eighth annual meeting of that 
organization held in Louisville last month. The 
meetings are open to all hardwood producers, 
both members and non-members of the institute, 
and local chairmen will preside. 

The meeting to be held in Memphis tomorrow 
is called by Almonta Smith, chairman of the 
conservation committee for district No.1. F. T. 
Turner, is vice chairman. It will be held at the 
Hotel Peabody and all producers from the Mem- 
phis and tri-State territories will be in attend- 
ance, 

A meeting is being held today at the Hotel 
Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tenn., which is be- 
ing presided over by F. T. Dooley, chairman of 
district No. 5 E. M. Vestal, Knoxville, is vice 
chairman of the district. F. R. Gadd is repre- 
senting the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
at the meeting. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19, meetings will be held at 
the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C, in 
charge of Mr. Dooley and Mr. Vestal, and at 
the same time a meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. The Pine Bluff 
meeting will be presided over by Carl L. White, 
Arkansas City, Ark., who is chairman of dis- 
trict No. 2. R. L. Kellogg, Monroe, La., is 
vice chairman of this district. 

On Friday, Feb. 21, meetings will be held at 
the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., and 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., John Raine, 
chairman of district No. 8, of Rainelle, W. Va., 
will have charge of the Huntington meeting, 
assisted by Robert Campbell, Tioga, W. Va., as 
vice chairman. The Alexandria meeting will be 


Chicago. 


conducted by H. B. Johnson, Shreveport, La., 
chairman of district No, 3, and assisted by G. H. 
Henderson, Ewing, Tex., vice chairman of the 
district. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 25, meetings will be held at 
Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., and the Hotel 
Pinehurst, Laurel, Miss. The Macon meeting 
will be in charge of John Shippen, Perry, Fila., 
who is chairman of district No. 6, while the 
Laurel meeting will be in charge of John W. 
Bailey, president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. H.C. Fowler, Macon, Ga., is 
vice chairman of the District No. 6, and will 
assist Mr. Shippen in the Macon meeting. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 26, meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
the Battle House, Mobile, Ala. John Shippen, 
chairman of district No. 6, will have charge of 
the Jacksonville meeting, while S. B. Adams, 
Mobile, Ala., chairman of district No. 4, will 
have charge of the Mobile meeting. Mr. Adams 
will be assisted by J. C. McGowin, Chapman, 
Ala., who is vice chairman. 

On Thursday, Feb. 27, a meeting will be held 
at the Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C., 
which will be in charge of Chester Korn, chair- 
man of district No. 7. He will be assisted by 
W. P. Montague, vice chairman of the district, 
whose home is in Charleston. 

On Friday, Feb. 28, meetings will be held at 
the Claremont Hotel, Sumter, S. C., and the 











WATCH OUT FOR THIS MAN 


The AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN has 
just been advised that a man giv- 
ing his name as J. T. Turner is 
calling on retail lumber dealers in 
New York State, claiming to rep- 
resent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and soliciting renewals of sub- 
scriptions. Dealers are warned to 
be on the lookout for this man, 
who is an imposter. 











Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 
Chester Korn will have charge of the Sumter 
meeting, while J. C. McGowin will have charge 
of the Montgomery meeting. 

All meetings are expected to attract a large 
number of hardwood producers who are inter- 
ested in balancing sales and production. Statis- 
tics will be given at the meetings by a repre- 
sentative of the institute, and it will be explained 
that the conservation committees are an out- 
growth of the first conservation meeting which 
was held in Memphis in January. C. Arthur 
Bruce, of the E, L. Bruce Co., Memphis, is the 
general chairman of this committee, named by 
the producers in session in Memphis, and the 
various men to hold the meetings were selected 
by Mr. Bruce. 


Discuss Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 18.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting here yesterday. Chairman A 
E. Clark presided. The business session was 
devoted largely to a discussion of trade exten- 
ion. Walter Schiess, of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
introduced a resolution calling upon the whole- 
salers to increase their contribution to the trade 
extension campaign fund from 1 cent a thousand 
feet to 244 cents, and suggesting that the re- 
tailers be invited to make a similar contribu- 
tion. The motion was seconded by A. E. Gor- 
don and discussed by many of the wholesalers 
present including H. J. Terry, A. E. Gordon, 
A. C. Manbert, A. E. Clark, F. A. Rowlatt 
and others. It was finally decided that a spe- 
cial meeting of the association should be called 


in a few days to consider the proposal. It is 
hoped on that occasion to have a larger attend- 
ance of the members of the association. A. S. 
Nicholson,» who was to have spoken on the 
subject of “Fireproofing of Lumber,” will do 
so at the next regular meeting. 


Quebec Dealers to Hold Annual 


MonTREAL, Que., Feb. 17.—Arrangements 
have all been completed for the annual conven- 
tion of the Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the 
Lumbermen’s and Hoo-Hoo Club here, on Feb. 
26 and 27. The visiting dealers will be enter- 
tained by the wholesalers of Montreal at a 
dinner and banquet on the evening of Feb. 26. 

Indiana-Michigan Retailers’ Plans 

SoutH Benp, Inp., Feb. 18—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held in the Oliver Hotel here Feb. 25. 
Dinner will be served at noon and the afternoon 
given over to the business meeting of the organ- 
ization. E. S, Story, of South Bend, president, 
and Rex Baine, secretary-treasurer, Elkhart, 
have been working on a program for the affair. 
Among the speakers for the day will be Ben 
Springer, president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Henry R. Isher- 
wood, of St. Louis, Mo., international secretary 
of Hoo-Hoo. In the evening South Bend Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 25 will meet and expects to initi- 
= about ten kittens into the mysteries of the 
order, 


Movies to Show Good Merchandising 


ORLANDO, FLA., Feb. 17.—The directors of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in 
session here last Thursday voted to purchase a 
‘moving picture machine for the purpose of tak- 
ing pictures of effective and efficient methods of 
presenting, displaying and merchandising lumber 
and millwork products. Distribution will be at 
monthly district meetings, to be called by State 
officers and held under their direction. 

“This is part of our merchandising plans,” 
says J. P. Williams, secretary, “and we hope 
other State associations will do the same thing 
so that we may be able to exchange films and 
secure the advantage of successful operations in 
many sections of the South.” 

The pictures, made and shown, will include 
instances of flagrantly poor methods, but these 
will not be listed or reported in Such way as to 
have them identified, Mr. Williams says. 

The millwork section of the State body was 
also in session, presided over by President R. P. 
Paddison, of West Palm Beach, and Vice Presi- 
dent William F. Sneed, of Lakeland. This was 
the first of the separate meetings of this depart- 
ment authorized by the association in convention 
at West Palm Beach in November. Millwork 
problems were generally considered, and eight 
organizations signed up to use the Jacksonville 
listing bureau until such time as an office may 
be justified by the business in south Florida. 
Some plan of co-operative manufacturing is 
also to be worked out as promising to provide 
more economy while the volume of business is 
low by reason of the small volume of building in 
the State. 

Those present at the directors’ meeting were: 
President R. P. Paddison, West Palm Beach; 
Secretary J. P. Williams, Orlando; Vice Presi- 
dent W. F. Sneed, Lakeland; Haynes Mahoney, 
Jacksonville; D. E. Harper, Plant City; Court- 
ney Knowles, Tampa; Rush Todd, Ocala; W. 
E. Tylander, Fort Pierce, and Harry Hedrick, 
Winter Haven. Jack Townsend, of Lake ‘Wales, 
very active in millwork relations, was al$o on 
hand. It was agreed that a series of district 
meetings will be held by President Paddison 
and Secretary Williams on the east coast, and 
by Vice President Sneed and Mr. Williams on 
the west coast. 
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Hardwoods Slower; Prices Soften 


Trade Volume Is Seasonable 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 18—Hardwood de- 
mand is fair for this season, being in about the 
same volume as in January. Wholesalers say 
that, while they do not look for any immediate 
spurt in the trade, they feel confident that more 
business will develop as the season advances. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange is now in 
communication with Frank Branch Riley, the 
travel lecturer, of Portland, Ore., with refer- 
ence to giving a lecture in April or May to 
Buffalo lumbermen and their wives. The Buf- 
falo Hoo-Hoo Club will be invited to attend. 
Mr. Riley, who spoke before the lumbermen 
here several years ago, at a large dinner party 
at the Hotel Statler, has some beautiful views 
of the Oregon country, which will be the topic 
of his lecture. James L. Crane, of the Hope 
Lumber Co., will give a movie exhibition of his 
Canadian lumbering operations at a meeting of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange in the near future. 

The Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on March 
6 at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. It is ex- 
pected that about a hundred members will at- 
tend, including a good number from Buffalo. 

C. Walter Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., has 
returned to business after several weeks’ illness 
with bronchitis. He reports an improvement in 
the inquiry for Pacific coast woods. 

H. T. Trotter and H. C. Kelleran, of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., returned at the 
end of last week from a six weeks’ business trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

Charles Haeberle, a Niagara Falls lumber- 
man, left last week for a six week’s trip to 
Havana, Cuba. 

Visitors to local lumber offices last week 
included: R. K. Magers, Cellized (Inc.), 
Memphis, Tenn.; G. F. Pope, president, D. S. 
Pate Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Trade Slow; Gum Trim Softer 


WarrEN, ArK., Feb, 17.—Bookings of the 
larger hardwood mills in this district are not 
up to expectations for this time of year, though 
a fair amount of business is coming through 
each week. Plants are going at about 75 per- 
cent capacity. More improvement has been 
noted in retail than in industrial demand. De- 
mand from the automotive industry has not 
expanded as much as was expected. Some 
orders are being placed for both straight and 
mixed car loading. Oak flooring prices continue 
rather soft, except on a few scarce items. A 
fair number of straight cars of trim are being 
placed. There is some variation in prices being 
quoted for sap and red gum trim, a few mills 
taking on these items at much lower prices than 
others are willing to accept. Due to the mills 
having had sizable stocks the first of the year, 
the market has not yet had time to show the 
strength that should result from excessive wet 
weather of January. 


Buyers Hold Off; Low Offers Refused 


Loursvitte, Ky., Feb. 17—Some large con- 
sumers who expected higher prices purchased a 
little lumber late in January but, seeing no 
active buying or advancing prices, have been 
taking only such supplies as are needed. Ap- 
parently there is a lot of cheap material on the 
market. Several producers have stated that 
they had chances at business which they refused 
at the price offered. That production is easing 
off seems to be generally accepted, and there are 
indications that there will be more severe cur- 
tailment as logs in hand are cut up, as log 
input is now very small. 

There has been a little furniture business, 
which has been responsible for some veneer 
orders, but plywoods are quiet. Radio business 


is a trifle better than it was, but still dull. Auto- 
mobile business is light, a few lots having been 
bought here and there at low prices. Some im- 
provement in demand for flooring oak has been 
reported, but at prices so low that many houses 
do not want the business. Planing mill demand 
continues good. Railroad buying is fair. Some 
export orders have been discussed recently. 
Building has been a trifle more active, but 
steadier weather is needed. There is no diffi- 
culty in selling low grade stocks. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stocks are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $83@87; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $60@68; No. 
1, $47@54; No. 2 A, $35@40; No. 2 B, $24@ 
27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $150; No. 1, 
$90; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $55; 
No. 1, $40@42; quartered sap, FAS, $62; No. 
1, $45@47. Plain red gum, FAS, $95; No. 1, 
$50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. 
Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 
and $30. Southern red oak, $65, $48 and $38; 
white, $85, $50 and $40. Appalachian plain red 
oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; 
quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. 


Small Orders Make Fair Total 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 18.—Although hardwood 
trade has been rather quiet, business is far from 
stagnant. Orders are generally for moderate 
lots to be shipped promptly, and make a fairly 
respectable total for this time of year. Buyers 
are generally confining purchases to current re- 
quirements. Consumers’ stocks are believed to 
be lighter than usual at this season, and whole- 
salers are looking for more extensive replenish- 
ment orders in the near future. The general 
range of prices remains about steady. There 
have no further reductions on flooring, and the 
market looks a bit stronger. Full range of 
quotations reported for plain white oak floor- 
ing: First grade, $79@82.50; second grade, 
$69@71.50; third grade, $49@52.50. Michigan 
maple flooring is quoted $95@98.50 for first 
grade, and Michigan and Wisconsin birch floor- 
ing at $80@85 for first grade. 


Volume of Demand Subnormal 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 17.—The hardwood 
market is quite dull, and practically no items 
are moving in any great volume. The furniture 
trade, however, is taking a fair quantity of sap 
gum and oak. Red gum is not in demand, and 
prices on it are weak. The automobile manu- 
facturers are taking a little magnolia, ash’ and 
hickory, but the amount is considerably under 
that of last year. The export trade is disap- 
pointing. 


Early Improvement Not Expected 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Feb, 18.—Dealers report 
that hardwoods are pretty dull. Steel mills are 
buying small quantities of timbers for repairs. 
Coal mines are taking very little. Indications 
of price cutting in items that are plentiful are 
said to be more pronounced. There has been 
a decline of several dollars in some items, prin- 
cipally No. 1 common and better red oak. FAS 
red oak are selling at the lowest level in a long 
time. Items in best demand are No. 2 common 
red and white oak and No. 2 common maple. 
The automobile concerns have been a little 
more active in purchases of, maple in the last 
ten days, but wholesalers are doubtful of any 
large buying. The body companies have not 
yet released shipments, so that the better grades 
of hard maple continue somewhat plentiful. The 
furniture trade is dull. Special cutting orders 
are slightly more plentiful than they have been 
for a few weeks. Although better business is 
expected before long, the inquiry does not indi- 
cate any immediate improvement. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 77 and 78 


Inquiry Promises Better Trade 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Wholesalers and 
mill representatives here are hopeful of good 
business early in March. Current sales in bdth 
southern and Appalachian hardwood are com. 
paratively small. However, inquiry is of such 
character that comparatively few mills are will. 
ing to sell at lower prices than those quoted in 
January. Appalachian stocks, in particular, are 
firm, and wholesalers report very little price cut- 
ting. No large inquiries are reported by any 
of the wholesalers, but the general tone of those 
received is more encouraging. Automobile fac- 
tories are indicating that they may be in the 
market about March 1 or March 15 at the latest 
for a good volume. Furniture factories, and the 
general run of wood using industries, find in- 
ventories low. FAS plain white oak seems to 
be in demand, with dry stocks scarce. Low 
grade poplar and sap and red gum are more 
actively inquired for, and even chestnut is show- 
ing more life. Walnut is holding its own in 
both domestic and export trade. Inquiry for 
oak, maple, gum and basswood squares is par- 
ticularly good from the East and North. There 
has been a good foreign inquiry for hardwoods, 
but prices are keenly competitive. 

Building softwoods continue slow, with both 
southern pine and cypress dull and weaker. Pa- 
cific coast woods are fairly steady, with demand 
light. 


Auto Demand Slows Down 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Feb. 18.—There has been a 
noticeable falling off in orders for southern 
hardwoods, but with production much curtailed 
and lower than orders, prices remain unchanged. 
Some mills are quoting low prices, but are ex- 
ceptions. The automobile buyers are out of the 
market again for the present. A few body 
plants that had started part time are awaiting 
additional orders before starting up full time, 
and only a few plants are on full time. Building 
trades demand, while showing some improve- 
ment, has not been active. Some nice weather 
through the North and East will stimulate buy- 
ing. Demand from interior trim plants and 
sash and door manufacturers is fair. There is 
a fair demand from manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring. Flooring oak, however, is selling 
entirely too cheaply. The furniture manufac- 
turers are buying only a small amount, for 
while sales were fair at recent shows, they do 
not justify heavy buying of raw material. Radio 
cabinet business is slow. There is still a fairly 
good demand from overseas. A number of Eng- 
lish buyers now in this country are trying to 
find bargains, since domestic demand is not up 
to normal. Shipments of hardwood overseas 
have been heavy, but January trade did not com- 
pare favorably with that of other months, and 
February trade is not expected to show any 
marked improvement. 

While weather conditions have been favorable, 
there was enough wet to keep loggers out of 
the woods for several weeks. Manufacturers 
who had hoped to start their plants full time are 
now changing their plans and probably will not 
do so until business shows some more activity, 
as there is plenty of lumber on sticks, except of 
a few items, to take care of current demand. 

John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co, 
who recently underwent an operation, has shown 
marked improvement and returns home today. 

E. Lyman McLallen, Nickey Bros., who has 
been ill since Christmas, will leave this week 
for Florida. 


DInIncG IN STATE 
“Wife, I have eight people coming for din- 
ner tonight. We can’t eat on the bridge table. 
“Tt’s all right, hubby. I'll set the ironing 
board.” 
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Little Jags of Lumber 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land, 
But to really make them 
Takes some other stuff, 
For the sand and water 
Aren’t quite. enough. 


Little drops of water, 
Falling from the sky, 
Make a fellow long for 
Somewhere where it’s dry. 
Little sandy globules, 
Though they make the earth, 
Makes him wish at night-time 
For a better berth. 


Little one-by-sixes, 
Little two-by-fours, 
Build the little houses 
On the sandy shores. 
Little boards and scantlings, 
Shingles and all that, 
Make a shack, a shanty, 
A mansion or a flat. 


Little drops of water 
And the sandy plain, 
These are very pleasant 
Till it starts to rain. 
Then the population 
Has to get indoors— 
Needs some 1x6’s 
And some 2x4’s. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Well, let’s hope the convention ethics last 
longer than the New Year’s resolutions did. 


America seems to have awakened to the fact 
that what we need is less battleships and more 
bungalows. 


Another remarkable coincidence is the fact 
that George Washington was born on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

After we have disarmed the navies of the 
world we ought to see what we can do with 
some of our gunmen. 


The naval conference seems to have as much 
trouble making up its mind as a woman who is 
going to build a house. 


The Prince of Wales played golf to shake 
off a cold. Some of our lumber friends rec- 
ommend the 19th hole. 


And how surprised the enemy will be when 
those motors start. And, for that matter, how 
surprised we shall be ourselves. 


_ They may take our navy away from us, but, 
in case of war, we have a million outboard 
motors that will spring to arms. 


The Chicago Tribune says that a home must 
have Comfort, Convenience, Completeness and 
Coziness. And, we might add, Cash. 

Somebody asked a Rotarian if he knew who 
Ramsay MacDonald was, and he said, sure, that 
he was the fellow who had the farm. 


Maybe George Washington never told a lie, 
but he did quite a lot of building in his time, 
so we'd like to ask his lumber dealer. 

The Russian government prohibits the sale 
of lumber by a private individual. Maybe some 
of our neighbors think that applies over here. 


“No, I’m against the Shetauquey,” said 
Farmer Corntop, “it takes too much money 
out of the town.” Then he went on down to 
the postoffice to mail his order to the mail or- 
der house. 


An Illinois minister has been awarded $10,- 
000 for slander. If all the pastors collect for 
all that is said about them by their congrega- 





tions it will take a Government bond issue to 
pay them. 


The Gillette people say the new blades will 
work on the old razor but the old blades will 
not work on the new razor. Try that on your 
comptometer. 


The new world’s indoor high jump record, 
made by Bert Nelson, of Butler, is 6 feet 63% 
inches. As a mere pedestrian, we thought we 
had done better than that ourself. 


Prohibition enforcement will be transferred 
to the Department of Justice. Now perhaps 
there will be less of the other stuff transferred 
to the department of the interior. 


A bill introduced in New York would give 
father and mother an equal right to the earn- 
ings of a minor. Well, they have about an equal 
chance of getting any of them now. 

In hiring policemen, Mexico City is giving 
preference to men who speak more than one 
language. Over here a man who speaks fairly 
good Irish seems to handle traffic pretty well. 


Chicago’s south park board has made a hor- 
izontal cut of 15 percent in employees’ wages. 
What it ought to do is to lay the payrollers 
horizontal, then it could leave wages as they 
are. 


Between Trains 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa.—The Southwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had 
an attendance of 105 percent at its meeting here 
this week. Figure that out on your comp- 
tometer. You see, the association has 119 re- 
tail members, and there were 124 retailers regis- 
tered, so 105 percent must be right. This is 
certainly a record. Add to this the salesmen, 
and you will see there was quite a mob, and then 
add the ladies and you will realize what a suc- 
cessful meeting this was. 

Other associations could learn something 
about the building of a program from the South- 
western Iowa. That idea of having some mem- 
ber introduce, briefly and fittingly, each speaker 
was an excellent one. The introducer had in- 
formed himself a little on the man, and the audi- 
ence was in turn informed, to the benefit of both 
audience and speaker. 

Then one session was practically given up to 
the ladies, with talks about the lumber business 
and the home, and the woman’s contact with 
both. The star of the occasion was Mrs. Tilden, 
president of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., of 
Bloomington, Ill. She said that when her late 
husband passed away two years ago she was 
able to step into his place, because every night 
they had talked over the business at the office 
that day, and she knew his problems and was 
familiar with his ethics. 

We assume that all lumbermen and their 
wives do that; but we wonder? It was cer- 
tainly a splendid idea, this meeting of lumber- 
women, with their lumberman husbands merely 
lookers on. Our congratulations to President 
Lyle Cassat, of Clarinda, and Secretary Charles 
Glattly, of Creston, and everybody who had any- 
thing to do with building an ideal convention 
program. And, in addition, there was Ed 
Evans, of Council Bluffs, playing loose full- 
back all over the place and seeing to it that 
everybody was welcomed and well taken care of. 

We shan’t attempt to enumerate all the 
friends we saw. It was ten years since we had 
met with this association, and it was certainly 
a pleasure to see J. E. Dodds, of Omaha, still 
going strong. T. H. Potter, of Harlan, who 
was one of the fathers of the organization, of 
course was there. Then there was George 
Livengood, of Omaha (who is), and Cole Berry, 
of Shenandoah, and Ed Rose, of likewise, and 
W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, and many more, 
and also Harry Cox, of Oskaloosa, and War- 
ren Richardson, of Clarinda, and about a hun- 
dred more whose names escape us at the 
moment. : 







FOR SALE 


Planing Mill and Manufacturing Plant 
in Los Angeles, California 


in successful operation for past thirty years. 
Has best of reputation and thorough equip- 
ment for manufacturing cabinet work, finish, 
special detail material, etc. Also has con- 
tracting and building department. Can show 
a successful record. Building site 150x325 
located on railroad track with sheds, kiln, 
factory, also machinery. Reason for sale, 
party owning same all these years is growing 
old and desires to retire. Full information 
furnished responsible parties. Fine oppor- 
tunity step into a growing business. 


Address “E-222,” care American Lumberman 











Metropolitan Center 





Office head- Bie Specialized 
rters for the office buildings, 
umber Indus- we designed and 
try, all - 5 expressly 
portation lines, to serve the 
and Soars s of busi- 
men —— 1 ness, commer- 
of the Pacific °@ cial and indus- 
Northwest. . concerns. 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 

tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 

office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 

exporting and importing firms. 
Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 


Seattle 


























FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 






























MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LON DO N, WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 









C.B. Richard & Co. = "e™" 
e - . 

29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
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cargo, collect invoices 

Ocerokere | Sanat 
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Special department handling export lumber shi: ts 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


. Panama Paciti ¢ GRAND PRIZE 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 
BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 AVhite Bldg 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 

















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
A. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





MILLS: 


Rosboro, Ark. We Solicit 
Glen d, Ark. 
Me Your Patronage 














GOLDSBORO 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 




























Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Pes Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
eT —— See —————— 
EXON Umit COMPANY 


(Gor 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











Yellow Pine; 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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CHARLES A. WEYERHAEUSER, nationally 
known lumberman of St. Paul, Minn., died on 
Feb. 15, on board a ship off Bombay, India, 
while on a world cruise. Word of his death 
reached the offices of the F. Weyerhaeuser Co. 
in St. Paul in a cablegram sent from Bombay 
by Frederick Bigelow, a member of the party 
accompanying him. Mr. Weyerhaeuser and 
his wife, accompanied by a small party of 
friends, sailed from New York on Jan. 21 on 
what was to have been a five months’ tour 
around the world. 

The first word of Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s illness 
reached St. Paul in a recent message from his 
son Carl, in Tacoma, Wash., saying that he had 
been advised that his father was suffering 
from a sinus infection, which apparently began 
troubling him in Cairo, growing steadily worse 
during the journey to India, and finally caus- 
ing death. 

Cc. A. Weyerhaeuser was the son of the pio- 
neer Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who came to 
America from Germany, and whose story is 
part of American history, so closely is it bound 
up with the development of the West. Every- 
body knows how the great Weyerhaeuser lum- 
ber interests grew up through the enterprise 
and far-seeing wisdom of the famous immi- 








The LATE C. A. WEYERHAEUSER 


grant, and his four sons shared in the work 
of developing them. Charles A. was born at 
Coal Valley, Ill., April 2, 1866, when his father 
was operating a small lumber, coal and grain 
business there. He was educated at Phillips- 
Exeter Academy at Andover, Mass., and first 
became interested in the lumber business at 
Rock Island, Ill., where his father and Frank 
C. A. Denkmann had recently formed a part- 
nership and started operation of a sawmill. 
Later, going to Minnesota, he took part in ‘the 
selection and purchase of various white pine 
tracts which laid the foundation of the Weyer- 
haeuser fortunes. When the Pine Tree Manu- 
facturing Co., at Little Falls, Minn., was 
organized by his father and others, he became 
manager of the plant and lived in Little Falls 
until ten years ago when, that company hav- 
ing cut out, he moved to St. Paul. In 1898 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser married Miss Maud. Moon, 
of St. Paul, who survives him with one daugh- 
ter, Miss Sarah Maud Weyerhaeuser and one 
son, Carl, who is connected with the Weyer- 
haeuser interests in Tacoma. Three brothers 
also survive: R. M. and Frederick, of St. Paul, 
and John P., of Tacoma, all Officials in the 
Weyerhaeuser companies. Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser are on a Mediterranean cruise 
and landed at Naples on Sunday, the day fol- 
lowing Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s death. Three sis- 
ters and four nephews also survive him: Mrs. 
J. Bancroft Hill, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mrs. 
Samuel S. Davis, Rock Island, Ill., Mrs. Rich- 
ard Jewett, Cambridge, Mass., Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, Minneapolis, head of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Philip G. Weyer- 


haeuser, of Lewiston, Idaho, E. W. Davis, gen- 
eral manager of the Wood Conversion Co, 
Cloquet, Minn., and G F. Jewett, 
D’Alene, Idaho. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s body will be sent to gt, 
Paul for burial and it was announced by his 
brother John that arrangements would not be 
completed for funeral services until it reaches 
there. Miss Sarah Weyerhaeuser and her 
brother Carl, who were in Tacoma, sailed from 
Portland on Feb. 18, to meet their mother and 
party in Japan, and accompany her back to 
St. Paul with the body. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser was a man who won sin- 
cere affection from those with whom he came 
in contact. He was of a quiet, retiring dis. 
position and although he attended many gath- 
erings of lumbermen never took a conspicuous 
part, preferring to meet his friends with quiet 
greeting and friendly converse. He was a good 
listener and a kindly adviser. As news of 
his death became known in St. Paul many 
tributes were paid to his memory. 

“The death of Mr. Weyerhaeuser comes asa 
great shock to me,” said Horace H. Irvine, of 
Thomas Irvine & Son, timber land company, 
“I consider myself fortunate in having been 
associated with him during my entire business 
career. He has been active in the lumber 
world for many years, and despite his numer- 
ous business duties always has found time for 
a word of cheer to all with whom he came in 
contact. His kindly spirit of helpfulness will 
be missed greatly by his many associates and 
friends.” 

“He was a man of loyal nature, to whom 
friendship meant everything in the world out- 
side of family relationships and _ religious 
faith,” Dr. Henry C. Swearingen, pastor of 
House of Hope Presbyterian church, of which 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser was a member, said. “He 
prized those who esteemed him for what he 
was rather than for what he possessed. A 
man of large interests and heavy responsibili- 


Coeur 


ties, he never was happier than when he could, 


dismiss those things from his mind and be just 
a good fellow among men of right principles 
and honest purpose.” 


WILLIAM H. DAY, JR., for many years 
associated with the Standard Lumber Co., of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and an organizer and presi- 
dent of the Central Lumber & Coal Co., of that 
city, died in his office on the afternoon of Feb. 
12, from a self-inflicted pistol shot. Mr. Day 
had been in failing health for a year or more, 
had suffered two strokes and believed that he 
was threatened with cancer. Thus it is little 
wonder that his depressed mental condition led 
to his taking his life. He was 60 years old 
and the only son of Maj. William H. Day, 
founder of the Standard Lumber Co. and one 
of the leading lumbermen of the Mississippi 
Valley in early lumbering days. ‘‘Harry” Day, 
as he was known to a wide circle of devoted 
friends, was highly regarded, a man of un- 
usually fine character, as was his father, and 
his death will be deeply deplored. He was born 
in Dubuque and had lived there all of his lite. 
AS a young man he was associated with his 
father as a pioneer in the lumber industry of 
the upper Mississippi, spending much of his 
time in the north woods and studying the 
logging business. Later he was one of the 
organizers of the Standard Lumber Co., with 
his father, and was manager of the big mill, 
which for many years was a landmark along 
the Mississippi. Then he organized the retail- 
ing business of the Central Lumber & Coal 
Co., which became one of the leading opera- 
tors in that section of the country. In recent 
years the company had disposed of most of its 
country yards, and Mr. Day spent most of his 
time in travel. He was one of the builders of 
the Julien Dubuque Hotel. A widow, Mrs. 
Nina Tillson Day, daughter of the late General 
Tillson, and a step-brother, Lawrence Austin, 
are the only near survivors. 





FRED WPENZEL, aged 72, general manager 
of the Joyce Lumber Co., lineyard operator, 
and one of the best known executives in the 
lumber industry in the middle West, died at 
his home in Omaha, Neb., on Sunday, Feb. 16, 
following a few days’ illness. Death resulted 
from heart disease, from which he had suf- 
fered for more than a year, but his illness 
had not assumed a very serious aspect until 
the Thursday before his death and he had 
been at his desk until that time. At the time 
of his death Mr. Wenzel was in charge of 
retail operations of the Joyce Lumber Co. 
for Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota. 
Born in Chicago, Mr. Wenzel went to Omaha 
in 1886 as a department manager for the 
George A. Hoagland Lumber Co. In 1892 he 
went to Minneapolis, remaining there until 
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1922, when he returned to Omaha to become 
associated with the Joyce Lumber Co. While 
in Minneapolis he was associated with the 
H. C. Akeley Lumber Co. and the Itaska Lum- 
per Co. Mr. Wenzel, who was trained in all 
phases of the lumber industry, enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance throughout the middle 
West. He was active in legislative affairs 
and the various movements which were 
beneficial to his industry. He was a former 
president of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and was long one of the guiding 
lights of that organization. He seldom missed 
a State or National convention and was al- 
ways active in arranging programs for these 
meetings. Mr. Wenzel was married in 1898 
to Miss Edith Lewis, of Minneapolis, who sur- 
vives him with two sons: Thomas and Ralph. 
Funeral services were held on Wednesday, 
Feb. 19, the pallbearers being the executives 
of the Joyce Lumber Co. with whom he had 
been actively associated. Burial was in For- 
est Lawn Cemetery. 


ARCHIBALD J. STINSON, who had been in 
the lumber business in Chicago for many years 
and was well known among local lumbermen, 
died at his home, 2010 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, on Saturday evening, Feb. 15, after 
a long illness. Mr. Stinson, who was a native 
of Canada, was about 72 years old and had 
lived in Chicago or Evanston for the last 42 
years. For a number of years he was in busi- 
ness under the name of Stinson & Hand, 
operating a retail yard on the north side. Then 
for two years he was connected with the 
Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., having charge 
of its extensive country business. In 1911 he 
joined the sales force of the Pike-Dial Lumber 
Co., and about a year later organized the 
Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
which he had been head ever since. The name 
of the concern was changed to Stinson Lumber 
Co. a few years ago. Recently, because of 
Mr. Stinson’s long-continued illness, the busi- 
ness has practically closed down. Mr. Stinson 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Mary Rachel Stinson, 
and one daughter, Mrs. John M. Shumway, of 
Evanston. Funeral services were attended by 
a number of Chicago lumbermen, some of 
whom acted as pallbearers. 





GEORGE T. KNIGHT, founder of the 
Knight Mfg. & Lumber Co., Meaford, Ont., 
died recently in his 81st year. He was born 
in Sydenham Township, Ontario, the son of 
Alfred Knight. He had enjoyed splendid 
health until near the end, when he contracted 
a cold which turned into pneumonia. Mr. 
Knight opened a carriage shop at Woodford, 
Ont., in 1870, the first power plant of which 
was a wooden windmill. In 1880 he opened 
a carriage shop at Meaford. About the same 
time he also opened a sawmill at Centreville. 
Subsequently he went into the manufacture 
of furniture. The Knight Mfg. & Lbr. Co. 
was organized in 1912, and he then retired 
from active management. The business is 
now being operated by his six sons. Mr. 
Knight is survived by his widow, six sons 
and one daughter. 


HENRY W. JACKSON, dean of the door 
and window industry in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Boston, Mass., died Feb. 2 in his home, 
234 Main street, Wakefield, Mass., at the age 
of seventy-seven. He was for many years 
treasurer of the Jackson & Newton Co., and 
for the last five years was president of the 
Jackson Door & Window Co., Everett, Mass. 
Mr. Jackson was active in church affairs and 
had long been a deacon of the Wakefield 
Baptist Church. He leaves a widow, three 
daughters, Mrs. Dudley F. Holden, iss 
Frances Jackson and Miss Ethel Jackson, and 
two sons, Ernest W. Jackson and Robert E. 
Jackson, all of Wakefield, Mass. 





DANIEL MURPHY, 88 years old, retired 
lumberman of the old Portage and Eau Claire, 
Wis., districts, died in Milwaukee, Feb. 14, 
after an illness of only a few weeks dura- 
tion. Born in Ireland, he settled with his 
family at New Diggings, Wis., 75 years ago. 
During the Civil War he served with the 
Fifth Wisconsin infantry and after the war 
worked for the Northwestern Lumber Co. of 
Portage, for 35 years. During the last few 
years he lived in retirement at Milwaukee 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Michael 
McDermott, where he passed away. Burial 
took place at Eau Claire. Wis., Feb. 17. 


SAMUEL J. MEAKIN, a retired lumber 
merchant, of Baltimore, Md., died Feb. 14 at 
the University Hospital in that city. He had 
been in ill health for several months, and 
succumbed to paralysis. Mr. Meakin, who was 
81 years old, was formerly engaged in the 
lumber business at Lewiston, N but re- 
tired about ten years ago. His wife died 
eight years ago and since then he had been 
making his home with a son, Alfred T. 
Meakin, in Baltimore. Three other sons, F. 
McRae, of Atlanta, Ga.; Walter M., of Ran- 
dallstown, Md., and’ W. Lindsay, of Baltimore, 
and a daughter also survive. 


WILLIAM HEYNS, past 80 years old. for 
many years main owner and manager of the 
Evansville Dimension Co., Evansville, Ind., 
and interested in many other manufacturing 


concerns, died recently at his home in E’vans- 
ville, death being due to the infirmities of 
age. He was born in Germany and_ located 
in Evansville in 1866 where he soon em- 
barked in the manufacturing business. Mr. 
Heyns is survived by the widow, one son and 
four daughters. 


PATRICK J. CANNON, aged 65, head of the 
Cannon Tie & Lumber Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
and well known in commission and whole- 
saling circles, died at Miami, Fla., Feb. 11, 
from heart trouble. He went to Florida three 
weeks before for the benefit of his health. 
He had resided in Columbus for 35 years, 
going there from McArthur and had been in 
the lumber business all that time. He leaves 
a widow, two sons, a daughter, a brother 
and two sisters, 


JOHN THOMAS DENNY, 78, a prosperous 
lumber dealer of Red Springs, N. C., died 
Feb. 10, following a short illness of pneu- 
monia, contracted while out in the swamps 
of the county, looking after a large lumber 
operation there. He leaves a widow, two 
sons, and four daughters. Mr. Denny went 
to Red Springs about 50 years ago, and 
bought up what was considered then a not 
very good grade of timber land, but he held 
it and in the past few years realized a large 
fortune from his lumber operations. 


DAVID SCHLOSSER, president of D. Schlos- 
ser Co., retail lumberman and planing mill 
operator at Erie, Pa., died on Feb. 5 after an 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Schlosser was 
born at Mayence, Germany, Dec. 25, 1844. He 
established the Erie concern in 1866 and re- 
mained head of the business until his death, 
though the company was incorporated in 1905. 
Mr. Schlosser was a long-time friend of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and one of its oldest 
subscribers. 


LEWIS C. SIMPSON, 70 years old, veteran 
sawmill man of Providence, Ind., died at his 
home there recently. For thirty-five years 
he had been engaged in the mill business. 
He is survived by the widow and two sons. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended Feb. 8, 1930, totaled 886,581 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 53,524 cars (an 
increase of 5,102 cars over the week ended 
Feb. 1, 1930); grain, 43,739 cars; livestock, 
25,779 cars; coal, 193,755 cars; coke, 11,713 
cars; ore, 7,976 cars; merchandise, 241,426 
cars, and miscellaneous, 308,669 cars. 


To Confer With Railroads on Rates 


NorFOLK, Va., Feb. 17.—The Norfolk Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion has arranged a meeting of lumbermen 
with the executive vice presidents of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad, the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
the Norfolk & Western Railway, and the 
Southern Railroad, to be held here at the 
Monticello Hotel on Feb. 25, to discuss the 
necessity for a reduction in freight rates on 
lumber. Railroad officials realize that there 
has been a falling off in tonnage during the 
last two years and the competition at present 
existing from West Coast products because 
of low vessel freight rates will be stressed. 
However, lumber rates as at present from the 
South and southeastern territory to Virginia 
cities and Official Classification territory are 
too high, and a comparison with rates now 
charged on other commodities will clearly 
prove this fact. 


Hymeneal 


RANDALL-KLETKE. E. P. Randall, alum- 
berman of Taos, N. M., and Miss Erna Ger- 
trude Kletke, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Kletke, of Agua Fria, N. M., were married on 
Sunday, Feb. 9, at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 


SCHUCK-BARNARD. Mr. and Mrs.'G. C. 
Barnard, Springfield, Ill., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Frances, to 
Charles W. H. Schuck, also of Springfield. 
The wedding is to take place in June. Mr. 
Schuck is well known in the Illinois lumber 
trade and is the grandson of Charles Schuck, 
founder of the lumber company, Schuck 
Son, of Springfield, with whom he is asso- 
ciated in business. 























Hardwoods 
OAK thet uns 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from: Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


- WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CY PRESS 


e We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
1 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 

















Lumber, Lath 

and Shingles 

Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 
| Ses DONNER, LOUISIANA 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 
@ A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mus” =) Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. e are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 








N= STOCK=% 
BIRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
“IDEAL” Steel Burnished Rok 
FLOORING 

























ZASON N05 i 
Delta County, Mich: ——§ 


<———— 
— = 








VON PLATEN -FOX-COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17= 17 











THE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are Ly 4 explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “Handbook of Bulid- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rincipies, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Incorporations 


Birmingham—J, R. Thomas & Co., 
incorporated; lumber. 


ALABAMA. 


ARKANSAS. Mulberry—Deer Creek Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Moorehead Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 


ILLINOIS. Gillespie—Galloway-Gehle Lumber 
“o., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Joliet—Lyon Bros. Lumber & Fuel Co., increasing 
capital from $80,000 to $100,000. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—-Phoenix Lumber Yards, 
incorparated; capital, 10,000 shares, class A. com- 
mon stock, and 40,000 shares, class B., common 
stock. Old concern. 

South Bend—Marquette Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; 1,000 shares, no par value; Frank D. Marsh, 
625 W. Washington. 


KANSAS. Stafford—Stafford Home Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Tower—Herman T. Olson, incor- 
porated under same name. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—Rogers Lumber & Coal 


Co., incorporated. 


NEW MEXICO. Tatum-—Cicero Smith Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Price Hill Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000 


OREGON. Coquille—Coquille 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Sunset Timber Co. decreasing capital 
to $60,000. 

Salem—Evans Bros., incorporated; capital, 2,- 
100; sawmill. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Harris Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 500 shares no par value. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—National Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Tennessee Tie Co., in- 
corporated; general timber business. 


TEXAS. Arlington—J. & C. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Perrin—Perrin Lumber & Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $12,000. 

Temple—City Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Tyler—Sam R. Hill Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 


WASHINGTON. Acme—Marona Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; saw and shingle mills. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Carlisle—Arkmo Lumber Yards 
sold to Southern Lumber & Supply Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Bank Line Lum- 
ber Co. has leased and is now operating the 
Bawbell Lumber Co. at 9060 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, under management of W. E. Barnaby. 

Los Angeles—C. A. DeCoo has leased the sash 
and door plant of the late E. M. Nichols at 240 
W. 116th St. 

COLORADO. Boulder—Wells & Smith succeeded 
by Base Line Supply Co. 

Flagler—Colorado Lumber & Coal Co., a branch 
of the Byers Lumber Co., of Minden, Neb., has 
taken over the yard of the Sterling Lumber & 
Investment Co. at Flagler. 

Keensburg-—Keene Lumber & Supply Co. sold to 
Foster Lumber Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—J. 
Carey King (Inc.); L. F. Kirchner, vice presi- 
dent, has sold interest. 


FLORIDA. Bartow—Bartow Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. succeeded by N. B. Childs Lumber Co. 

Jacksonville—Harrell-Travis Lumber (Co. suc- 
ceeded by Travis Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.). 


ILLINOIS. Harvey—The North West Lumber 
Co., 4440 North Ave., Chicago, has acquired the 
buildings and yard formerly occupied by the Har- 
vey Supply Co. at 147th and the Grand Trunk 
and will operate lumber and building supply busi- 
ness. 

Ogden—Hunter Lumber Co. has re-organized as 
Hunter Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.). No change in 
personnel or management. 


INDIANA. Clayton—Ben Davis Lumber Co. 
sold to Clayton Hardware & Lumber Co. 

East Chicago—Clifford S. Porter, of Peoples Mill 
& Lumber Co. advises purchase of an interest in 
the Calumet Lumber Co. and consolidation of the 
yards at the site of the latter, the operation of 
the Peoples Mill & Lumber Co. being discontinued. 

Foraker—Culp-Weaver Lumber Co. changing 
name to Hoover Lumber & Coal Co. 


IOWA. Delhi—E. R. Stone has sold his lumber 
yard to the Green Bay Lumber Co., of Des Moines. 

Hull—Co-operative Lumber Co. sold to Schoene- 
man Bros., of Hawarden, Iowa. H. DeVries will 
be manager for the new owners. 


MICHIGAN. Jackson—Brewer Coal & Lumber 
Co. sold to Hartwick-Woodfield Co. 

MINNESOTA. McGregor — Cloverland Builders 
Supply Co. changing name to Standard Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Menasha Woodenware Corporation 
has purchased the plant and business of the 
North Star Barrel Co. 

Minneapolis—Ed. Frost Lumber Co. will be suc- 
ceeded by Canton Lumber Sales on March 1. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—George Westerfield 


Valley Lumber 


and Otto Poole, Columbia, have acquired the 
Home Lumber Co. and will cut pine exclusively, 


OHIO. Cleveland—Monroe Ave. Lumber Co. sold 
to West End Lumber Co. 

Greenwich—Carpenter & Son sold lumber yarg 
to Reynolds Lumber Co., of New London, but re- 
tain sawmill and will continue its operation. 


OREGON. Portland—C. V. Drake has purchased 
the business of the Northwest Lumber & Fuel Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA. _ Philadelphia—Arnett-Grassie 
Lumber Co. succeeded by J. E. Grassie Lumber Co, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Allendale—M. L. Harris 
moving plant to Brunswick, . & 


TEXAS. Denison—Deffebach Lumber Co. sold 
to Burton-Lingo Co. 
WASHINGTON. 
sold to M. F. Home. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Trade-Well Co. 
Hawkins—Hotz Lumber Co. sold to Holbrook- 


Averill. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Home Lumber Yards 
(Ltd.) moving general offices to Brandon. 


New Ventures 


FLORIDA. Plant City—G. E. Wilson & (Co. 
opening building material, sash and door business, 


MISSOURI. Eldon—Benson Bros. starting new 
lumber business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Franklin—Osborne Lumber 
Co. has started a planing mill. 


OREGON. Alsea—Hall & Miller recently began 
sawmill operation. 

Klamath Falls—George W. McCollum and W. T. 
Dean have engaged in the sawmill business as 
Falls Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co. opening local office at 740 Bank of Commerce 
Builting; headquarters, Brinkley. 


TEXAS. Stanton—Coleman Lumber Co. open- 
ing yard. 

Stratford—Panhandle Lumber Co., of Amarillo, 
opening branch yard here with S. P. Naylor in 
charge. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—H. F. Reiff Co. re- 
building mill and yards recently burned with a 
loss of $35,000. 


GEORGIA. Mt. Vernon—R. H. Daniel, of Daniel 
Bros., Vidalia, has acquired the Gillis tract of pine 
timber and will move mill to it and begin opera- 
tions at once. 

Pavo—King Lumber Co., of Cuthbert, has ac- 
quired 40,000,000 ft. of pine timber in Brooks 
County and will erect a sawmill and. planer at 
Pavo under management of A. W. Smith, of 
Americus. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Jancke Service 
(Inc.) erecting two warehouses at retail yard on 
Galvez St. 

MISSISSIPPI. Leesdale—Homochitto Lumber 
Co., of Bude, is establishing a logging camp in 
Adams County and is building twelve miles of 
logging road. 


NEBRASKA. Hastings—Adams & Kelley, sash 
and door manufacturers of Omaha, will erect a 
$35,000 plant here, 


OKLAHOMA. Cherokee—Metz Lumber Co. will 
Pry three commercial buildings at cost of 
,000. 


OREGON. Eugene—J. E. Warren is planning 
establishment of sawmill on Crow Stage Route 
with capacity of about 25,000 feet daily. 


TEXAS. Texarkana—The Temple Lumber Co. 
will erect a mill in the northern part of Red 
County, possibly Clarksville, where it owns sev- 
eral thousand acres of timber. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoina—Tidewater Mill Co. 
will rebuild its sawmill at once. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Warrior River Lumber 
Co. loss by fire, $80,000; buildings and machinery 
burned, including dry kilns, offices and stock. 


KENTUCKY. Barlow—Harlan Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000; shed, stock and truck destroyed. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—William Dorsey & Sons 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in yard and millwork 
plant, $100,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Picher—Independent Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $20,000. . 


TEXAS. Lufkin—Martin Wagon Co, lost sawmill! 
plant by fire caused by lightning; loss, $50,000. 

Stamford—Planing mill belonging to Charles 
Bickford destroyed by fire; loss about $7,000. 


Lynden—Lynden Lumber (Co, 


VERMONT. Stebbins—W. B. Fonda Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma—tTidewater Mill Co., 


sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $250,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Riverdale 


Lumber Co., 
loss by fire $2,500. 
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Considerable of the lumber produced from the large, old-growth 
Pine found in the mountains of California is suitable neither for 
finish nor for common because of the size and character of the knot 
defects. 


Generally speaking, the knots are not numerous and are so placed as 
to yield a high percentage of clear cuts. Material of this type falls 
under the classification of factory grades, and is valued according to 
its cutting quality. 








Four grades of factory lumber are recognized: They are known as 
No. 3 Clear, No. 1 Shop, No. 2 Shop, and No. 3 Shop. In all cases, 
the grade is based on the relation of the sum total of acceptable cuts 
to the number of board feet in the plank, No. 3 Clear containing 
70% or more of No. 1 door cuttings. 


Below is given an illustration of the manner in which a lumber 
inspector views a factory plank in determining this grade: 














This piece is 21 inches wide by 16 feet long. It scales 28 feet surface measure. It contains 83.2% of cuttings, and is 
therefore No. 3 Clear Factory. 


No. 3 Clear is especially adams to sash and door factory use because of the large percentage of stiles it 


will produce. Moreover, it will yield a considerable number of cuttings larger than those ordinarily used in 
door manufacture, and this makes it particularly desirable in millwork factories manufacturing interior trim. 
From it can also be obtained considerable soft, straight-grained, clear lumber, such as is required in 
pattern shops. 


The rule for grading California No. 3 Clear is as follows: 


NO. 3 CLEAR 


“Each piece of No. 3 Clear factory shall contain 70 per cent or more of No. 1 door cuttings. 
Not over two muntins shall be included in any piece. No piece shall be included containing 
muntins only.” 
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In grain and texture. MADERA SUGAR PINE in every way resembles the old MICHIGAN CORK PINE. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 

series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine .» Madera, 

and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Sugar Pine 


California White Pine (f2*% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 

712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
Premera am) 























California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bidg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








r 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand + emg he ana - New York 
Daily News Building, : 

400 West Madison St. t : Chicago 
Securities Building, - - Omaha 
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“American Homes” 
69 misc. 2-story 
51 “New Colonials” 
7-14 rms. 2-story 
80 “Little Bung’s” 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
65 “West’n Bung’s” 
85 plans, 6-rms 
“Fine Homes Book” 
65 expensive types 
65 “Eng.& Spanish” 
5-7 rm. stuc., brick 
“Southwest Homes” 





That Sell Homes 


Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 


Homebuilders’ Library 


68 Single & Duplex 
er —— a2 | 
Single Copy... .-.---.--~. 2:00 | SPECIAL OFFER 


All 7 Books $9.75 


E.W. Stillwell & Co. |... sisworine ruc, 


1213 California Bldg. to 7-book set buyers. 
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News Notes from Ame 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 15.—With the temperature warmer for 
the last two weeks, many mills in the Inland 
Empire are beginning to start sawing, espe- 
cially those that store their logs in streams, 
which thaw out more quickly than lakes, and 
it will perhaps be March 1 or later before 
mills that store in lakes can start operating. 
For the last week or ten days, inquiries and 
orders have been showing improvement. How- 
ever, it can not be said that volume is nor- 
mal. Undoubtedly lumber can be purchased 
cheaper than will be possible later on. Some- 
what restricted production means that stocks 
will not be in normal condition later and that 
prompt service will be more difficult to obtain. 
Dry stocks are not large, and there has been 
no great accumulation of any special item. 
All widths and lengths of No. 2 Pondosa pine 
as well as No. 2 Idaho pine are very scarce, 
and several mills are limiting the amount of 
this grade they will ship on an order. 

Alvin V. Rowe, president Rowe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Galesburg, Ill., manufacturer of farm 
gates, fencing etc., spent a few days in Spo- 
kane territory this week calling on lumber 
manufacturers. 

W. R. Axford, assistant purchasing agent, 
Western Electric Co., New York City, and Roy 
Glein, western purchasing agent, San Fran- 
cisco, spent’ Feb. 13 and 14 in Spokane terri- 
tory, looking after their requirements in cedar 
poles and cross arms. 

When their car skidded on the bridge across 
Lake Pend Oreille, just south of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, Feb. 11, and crashed to the ice twenty- 
five feet below, Phil Willi, pioneer Sandpoint 
packer, was instantly killed, and M. L. Bruce, 
of the M. L. Bruce Co., Sandpoint, prominent 
cedar pole man, was terribly injured. Mr. Bruce 
was brought to Spokane by special train. On 
Feb. 14, reports were that Mr. Bruce had a 
fighting chance. He was recently elected vice 


president of the Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 15.—A resolution asking the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce to co-operate with other 
North Pacific ports, to have the present dif- 
ferential in favor of Calfiornia ports on in- 
tercoastal insurance rates removed, was 
adopted at the regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. The resolution 
was presented by S. S. Waterman, of the spe- 
cial committee appointed recently to investi- 
gate the situation. Mr. Waterman reported 
that the Tacoma Association of Dock Opera- 
tors has already taken similar action on the 
question. 

President Roy A. Sharp announced that at 
next week's meeting the mills which are 
members of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau and the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. will elect trustees to represent the 
Tacoma district in these two organizations. 

A. §S. Osborn, manager of the Associated 
Industries, gave a talk on some recent de- 
cisions of the State supreme court in regard 
to picketing. 

Major Everett G. Griggs, who has just 
returned from California, described conditions 
in that State. 

Fifty Tacoma architects, millwork manufac- 
turers, contractors and lumbermen were guests 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at 
a dinner given Thursday night at the Ho- 
tel Winthrop, at which the association rep- 
resentatives described the uses of hemlock as 
a building material. Col. W. B. Greeley, man- 
ager of the association, presided. The speak- 
ers included Chester J. Hogue, who described 
methods of grading and the uses of different 
grades of structural, and Otto Hartwig, paint 
advisor for the association, who talked on 
the use of hemlock as an interior finish. 

Pacific Northwest building inspectors and 
building material manufacturers will meet in 
Tacoma next Monday and Tuesday to discuss 
the building code amendments proposed by 
the Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. 
An effort will be made to establish uniform 
codes throughout the Northwest, with special 
emphasis placed on the standardization of ma- 
terials. L, G. MacDuff, Tacoma building in- 


—— 


spector, will be chairman at the meeting. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Nationa] 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton-Oregon Shingle Bureau and the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

The annual Pacific Northwest Furniture 
show and market, one of the outstanding 
events of the year in the furniture industry, 
which is always held at Tacoma, will be sup- 
plemented this year by the annual conference 
of the Pacific Coast Retail Furniture Dealers’ 
Association which has voted to hold its meet- 
ing at Tacoma, instead of at San Francisco, 
where it usually meets. The two meetings 
will be held during July. 

Negotiations between the city and the Ship 
Lumber Mill Corporation for the purchase of 
the site on which the mill stands are now go- 
ing on. The city wants the property for the 
construction of a steam power electric plant. 
The site includes more than six acres, only 
a part of which is used by the mill. The 
plan is for the city to purchase the entire 
property and erect its plant on the unused por- 
tion, leasing the remainder to the mill until 
such time as the power plant must be enlarged. 

F. R. Titcomb, general manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Ernest Dolge, 
president of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), left last 
night for the East on a business trip. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 15.—Input of logs increased last week, 
and supply is now more ample. List price is 
unchanged, but large logs are hard to get. 

Wholesalers report a little more activity. 
The market has improved the last two weeks. 
but is still weak. Mill salesmen report rail 
buyers trying to purchase at lower prices. 
Demand and inquiry for car material are fair, 
being about the same as at this time last year. 
Lumbermen are inclined more than ever be- 
fore to stabilize prices for car material pur- 
chasers, and this policy wins the approval 
of the roads. There is more demand for ver- 
tical grain shingles, but buying is spotty. 

Transpacific space is easy at $5 and $6. Ex- 
port volume continues light., All February 
intercoastal space is taken, and there is little 
March space available at $11. 

The Lumber Buyers’ Club last night enter- 
tained Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, at a 
dinner. Next Friday a banquet and dinner 
dance will be given, according to W. A. Dun- 
can, large knot. The club now boasts thirty- 
seven members in Seattle, Tacoma, Chehalis, 
Portland and Eugene. 

The Western Export Lumber Co. has been 
organized here, capital $10,000, with Fred 
Springer as president and he and Karl F. 
Hass named as incorporators. For the pres- 
ent it will concentrate on the Japanese mar- 
ket, dealing in western red cedar, fir and 
hemlock logs, veneér logs, and Douglas fir 
and hemlock lumber. 

The Bonavich Lumber Co., Darrington, will 
begin operating Feb. 17 after having been 
shut down since Nov. 1. 

Joseph Irving, of Everett, will reopen the 
mill at Index, Wash., about April 1. 

J. O. Swanson, lumber buyer for McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., Denver, has removed to 4429 
White Henry Stuart Building. 

Harry I. Worth, of the Worth Lumber Co., 
has returned from a five weeks’ trip to the 
East, during which he visited St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Columbus, Denver and other points. 
He considers that prospects are none too rosy. 

John G. Ballord, of Wallace-Ballord, Minne- 
apolis, was here Thursday, on the way to 
Honolulu. His company operates a mill at 
Dalkena, Wash. 

J. E. Hamlin, of Harroun & Sons, New 
York, was calling on mills here last week. 

Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of this city, an- 
nounced this week the inauguration of an 
export department, to be in charge of Henry 
L. Innecken. At one time Mr. Innecken was 
connected with J. H. Burton & Co., New 
York, and has for many years been engaged 
in exporting southern pine, having had 
twenty years’ experience in the export lum- 
ber business. He is familiar with the 
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markets of the world, from doing business in 
them and personal visits to them. Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Seattle, is one of the largest and best known 
intercoastal lumber shippers, having sales 
offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
other Atlantic coast points. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 17.—The last week of January there 
was a resumption of logging and mill opera- 
tions. The cold weather had played havoc 
with many logging roads. It was not until 
a torrential rain which lasted several days 
had cleared the woods of snow and ice that 
production could be resumed. 

Last week, several mills in Grays Harbor 
County, which have been idle for many weeks, 
resumed operations. The cedar mill of the 
Reed Mill Co., at Shelton, the White Star 
Lumber Co., at Elma, and the Wilson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, are now operating. 
The Wilson Bros. mill has been down about 
two months, because of poor market condi- 
tions; it is confining its operations to 
Douglas fir. 

A recheck shows that 1929 lumber shipments 
from Grays Harbor reached the billion foot 
mark, an error in the first report making the 
total about 100,000,000 feet lower than it 
should be. 

The Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. is with- 
drawing from the retail lumber business on 
the Harbor. Its local retail business has 
amounted to between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet a year, according to George Pauze, sales 
manager. Practically all mills on the Harbor 
handle a certain amount of retail trade, sev- 
eral of them confining such sales to those 
handled by the City Retail Lumber Co., of 
Aberdeen. 

P. J. Mourant, of Hoquiam, owner of the 
Woodlawn Mill Co., announced this week that 
if the proposed $100,000 bond issue is passed, 
a second pulp mill will be brought to the 
Harbor. Clarence G. Blagen, of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., authorized the statement 
that another 100-ton pulp mill would be 
erected here, and that his mill has agreed 
to furnish hemlock chips and power. The 
question of water is holding up negotiations. 
One result of such arrangements would be 
the placing of the Blagen mill on straight 
hemlock production. 

The Grays Harbor Chair Co., on the Port 
Terminal, started operations Feb. 3, with an 
output of 500 chairs daily. As a side line it 
has accepted an order for 250,000 candle- 
sticks. 

Henry McCleary and Frank McCleary, of 
the McCleary Timber Co., have returned 
from an extended eastern trip. They are of 
the opinion that prospects are very encour- 
aging for both lumber and doors. 

The engagement of Zelpha Elizabeth Gal- 
loway, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Gallo- 
way, of Hoquiam, to Edward Hawkins, of 
Butte, Mont., has been announced. Miss Gal- 
loway’s father is manager of the Posey 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 18.—A slight increase in sales of north- 
ern pine is ascribed -to activity in railroad, 
building and industrial lines. Days of spring- 
like weather have tended to speed up inquiries. 
Railroad buying has taken a spurt. Good 
logging conditions prevail throughout the area, 
with labor plentiful. 

Northern pine manufacturers are more wor- 
ried about shortages in certain items than 
they are about selling. Nearly every mill. re- 
ports a scarcity of some sizes and grades. 
Prices are holding up well, with few special 
offerings. 

Included in the list of scarce items are 4-, 
10- and 12-inch No. 1 and 2 selects; 8-, 10- and 
12-inch, No. 4; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, Nos. 1 and 2 
shop; 10- and 12-inch No. 2 pine boards, 4-inch 
and wider No. 1 white pine, and No. 5 boards. 
In surplus are 4-inch No. 3 Norway, 1x4-inch 
Nos. 1 and 2 Norway, and the smaller sizes of 
spruce, 

Northern white cedar manufacture is pro- 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


gressing rapidly under ideal woods conditions. 
Operators are overburdened with small posts 
and are short on 5- and 6-inch material. Some 
small posts are being included in orders. Many 
operators profess to foresee a continued short- 
age of the larger sizes, at least until nearly 
midsummer. Chiefly for projected rural tele- 
phone line extensions, 20-foot poles are in de- 
mand, and it is likely that they will be in 
short supply until the newly cut stock is 
placed on the market, about the middle of 
May. 

Minnesota has sold 3,440 acres of timber, 
damaged in forest fires that swept Superior 
national forest last summer, to the Northwest 
Paper Co., of Cloquet. The sale was held at 
Grand Marais, and the price was $6 a thou- 
sand for pine and $4 for spruce, and $1.75 a 
cord for pulpwood. The timber is in the Brule 


district. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 17.—The wholesale trade expects brisk 
demand for all building items. Country retail 
demand is better than that from the cities, 
although in neither instance is the call as 
great as it was last year at this time. Some 
price cutting had been reported until recently 
when northern stock became firmer. Rock 
elm and inch No. 3 soft elm for crating pur- 
poses have shown an upward trend because 
of their scarcity. Furniture, automobile body 
and sash and door factories are buying lightly, 
but there is good demand from miscellaneous 
industrials. All manufacturing consumers are 
now inquiring for their seasonal supplies, and 
some of the larger concerns are figuring on 
an entire year’s requirements, but negotiations 
are being dragged out. 

Logging contractors who do not operate their 
own mills are finding considerable difficulty in 
disposing of their logs this year, owing to 
overproduction in this and adjoining States. 
According to Superintendent Henry Knapmil- 
ler, of the Algoma Panel Co., operating near 
Birchwood, Wis., his company can purchase 
10,000,000 feet of logs at a price very much 
lower than the usual market. His company, 
however, can not use anything beyond what 
it is producing in its own camps. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 19.—Although the northern pine market 
has not taken any decided spurt, inquiries give 
evidence that more orders will be forthcoming 
soon. Some wood-working industries are 
already placing sizable orders. Railroad busi- 
ness is confined largely to material for repair- 
ing and rebuilding box cars. Twin City deal- 
ers for the most part are optimistic, although 
some predict only a fair business for a few 
weeks. 

While reports vary considerably, it is evi- 
dent that business in the millwork industry is 
a little better than it was at this time last 
year, and nearly all manufacturers are agreed 
that prospects have improved greatly. They 
point to the greatly increased number of in- 
quiries and requests for estimates. While mill- 
work prices are low, they are steady. 

Northern cedar items continue to move in 
a manner satisfactory to the tie, pole and post 
men. A considerable number of the smaller 
posts are being ordered for shipment in March, 
and some for immediate delivery, the retailers 
apparently foreseeing quite a bit of fence work 
through the Northwest. The items most in de- 
mand, however, are small poles and large 
posts, and of the latter there is a marked 
searcity. Prices are holding up well. 

The lath market remains quiet, with little 
local consumption and practically no_ ship- 
ments to outside points. Wew lath are going 
into the Chicago area. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 18.—Yard inquiry has fallen off, and 
volume of orders last week was light. Indus- 
trial users are better buyers than are the 
yards, though prices they pay are not to the 
liking of mill sales managers. The price situa- 
tion of all the softwoods has been becoming 
more unsatisfactory because surplus stocks are 
being worked off. The western pines are prob- 
ably stronger than southern pihe, and southern 
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We Want to Move 
SHORT DIMENSION 


We have 150,000 feet of thoroughly dry 
bright stock, both fir and hemlock, sold 
mixed or separately, in 6, 8 and 10 foot 
lengths, in 


2 x 4s 2 x 10s 
2 x 8s 


2 x 6s 2 x 12s 





We can also furnish other common, 
and all patterns of uppers in fir and 
hemlock. 











M. A. WYMAN Lumber Co. 
SEATTLE, Washington 

“For 22 years I have been a lumberman—8 

years in retail yard—4 in lumber mills—8 in 

wholesale trade. I’ll send you only stock you 


can sell, and I pledge my personal attention 
to your order.” 


Siem Wie ii 
ial —_> 


President. 
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SHORTS 


More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. Costs Less. 

2. Require Less Space. 
3. Better Grades. ‘ 
4. Quicker Shipments. 


We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. Send 
for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 
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Increase Your Business 


By giving your customers Foley Saw Filing Serv- 
ice, you will increase the volume of your business and 
the number of your customers. All saw users would 
rather have Foley-filed saws because they cut better and 
stay sharp longer. 


The Foley Model F-5 
“3-Way” 2: Saw Filer 


Files all hand saws, band saws and circular saws 
automatically, and much better than the most expert 
hand filer. No eye-strain. Easy and quick work. 








Many lumber yards are using the Foley. 
Write for complete information. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 





137 Foley Bldg.,11 Main Street, N.E. , Minneapolis, Minn. 










































LANGE “ECONOMY” 
GLASS 








YOU SAVE MONEY 


You can't beat a Lange “ECONOMY” 
Auto Glass Edger for value. Nor for 
the volume of work it will turn out. 
Mounts on bench. No glass edging 
experience necessary to operate. Order 
one today. Let it help you make 
money. 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 

















Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Send me further facts about Lange 


Auto Glass Edgers and Lange Tools 
and Supplies 





























pine than fir. In all three woods, as well as 
cypress, redwood and hardwoods, most of the 
yard buying is for immediate requirements. 
Up to now, sales managers have been inclined 
to blame the weather for delay in buying and 
were rather optimistic as to what good weather 
would bring, but they are losing some of that 
optimism now. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 17.—There appears to be a wide range 
of prices in the roofer market, from $15.50 to 
$16.50 for the smaller sizes, while 8- and 10- 
inch stock is about $17. Of course some mills 
are getting better prices from long established 
connections. Certain mills are reporting bet- 
ter inquiry than in some time. Buyers are 
looking around, and placing orders here and 
there. 

Longleaf mills are booking some new busi- 
ness. Pienty of inquiries are coming in. 
Weather conditions at the opening of this 
week were bad again, so that logging opera- 
tions were slowed up. 

Domestic buyers of hardwoods are holding 
off and their stocks are known to be running 
lower and lower. The limited business being 
booked is for immediate needs, and there is a 
good inquiry. Hardwood manufacturers just 
back from various shows and conventions 
report that orders received were less than 
half of the number obtained under similar 
circumstances last year. Export sales are 
keeping the mills going. Woods conditions 
have been bad throughout most of the winter, 
and hardly enough logs have come in to keep 
the mills operating. 

O. P. Willingham, sr., veteran of the lumber 
industry of Georgia, is seriously ill in a hos- 
pital in Macon, following a major operation. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 17.—Demand for southern pine yard 
stocks has not shown much improvement. 
Sales of ix4-inch No. 2 common for river 
revetment work by the Government have about 
taken the surplus of that item, and 1x6-inch, 
in S4S or S2S&CM, is no longer in surplus, so 
both these items are a little firmer. There 
has not been any improvement in some other 
common items, sach as 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
No. 2 S48, and also shiplap, but the surplus 
of these at larger mills is becoming smaller. 
Manufacturers do not show much disposition 
to take on large orders at present low prices. 
Demand for railroad material and special items 
in both longleaf and shortleaf pine still con- 
tinues good. Rains are still too frequent and 
heavy to enable the smaller units to resume 
operations, and logging conditions continue 
unfavorable. 

Hardwoods have not shown much activity 
but prices have remained about the same. 
Some large inquiries are reported for both 
oak and gum. Shipments have been slow on 
account of bad weather. 

B. Hudson Bolinger, vice president S. H. 
Bolinger Co., has been elected president of 
the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce. He 
is past president of the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 17.—Bookings by large Arkansas soft 
pine mills are under production by 10 to 20 
percent, while shipments are staying close 
up with orders. Nearly all orders are for 
immediate loading. Inquiries for mixed cars 
run strongly to finish and trim. Mills fur- 
nishing cut-to-length wrapped trim already 
have many orders for it booked ahead. End- 
matched flooring is moving in better volume 
than for some time. 

Stocks of 1x3-inch short length Bé&better 
edge grain and flat grain flooring are in very 
limited supply. Only fair stocks of 3-inch 
flat flooring are available, while 1x4-inch 
B&better flat and edge grain are in ample 
supply. No. 2 center and end matched 1x6- 
inch is becoming more popular for sheathing, 
while demand for end-matched ceiling and 
drop siding fs also improving. Orders last 
week ran strongly to special items, including 
crating, special lengths of common stock, and 
Bé&better finish, both short and long lengths. 
Shipments of B&better finish since the first of 
the year have been in excess of production, 
so stocks of this and most other upper grade 
items are low. Finish and base, 1x8-inch, 
16-foot, are in limited supply, while 14-foot 
casing stocks are covered by orders. 

No. 2 common inch stocks are in surplus. 


Fair amounts of 1x6 to 12-inch No. 3 are 
available. In No. 1, 12-inch is scarce, while 
1x6- and 10-inch are in rather limited sup- 
ply, with 18- and 20-foot items especially 
scarce. 

The car builders have had considerable 
trouble in securing 1x4- and 6-inch, 18-foot 
No. 1, and may have to buy Bé&better to fin- 
ish out cars. Additional inquiries are out for 
2x6-inch, 18-foot B&better longitudinal siding, 
but most mills are sold ahead for sixty days, 
Stocks of No. 1 ceiling and drop siding are 
very low. Some straight and mixed car or- 
ders are coming through for Nos. 1 and 2 
lath, No. 2 being in better demand than No. 1. 

Fine weather has permitted logging to ap- 
proach normal again, but most small mills are 
still inactive. 

O. F. Wyman, former assistant manager 
Trout Creek Lumber Co., Trout, La., has 
taken charge of accounting for the Southern 
Lumber Co. here. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 17.—The market last week was more 
satisfactory, as the weather was favorable. 
Demand did not increase to a great extent, but 
buying of straight cars developed. Yards as 
a rule have small stocks, and mills are long on 
only some items. Yards are short of dry 
stock and are delivering green dimension on 
most jobs. High grades are not called for. 
Prices on low grades were variable. No. 2 
boards took a tumble; mills that asked $22 
have gone back to $19.50. Dimension stocks 
are low and pricés are steady, with long 
lengths in better demand. Small timbers show 
signs of picking up. Demand for 1x6-inch No. 
3 S2S&CM has gained, but price is at the low- 
est point in ten years, sales at $12, mill, not 
being unusual. Longleaf timbers are in fair 
demand at good prices. Railroad and car ma- 
terial prices are stiffening. Thicker car deck- 
ing has better sale than 2-inch. Most calls 
are for kiln dried decking. Some mills ask $40 
for merchantable decking, but average is about 
$36, mill. Framing and lining as well as sid- 
ing are slow. Industrial buying of pattern 
and flask lumber in sugar and white pine is 
slow. Competition is still keen in the mill- 
work line. Collections are slow and loans hard 
to secure. Yards find it increasingly difficult 
to buy from mills and wholesalers on long 
terms. 

On Monday night, Feb. 10, Dr. Paul Ivey, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke to a group of lumbermen at 
the Axis Club on “Modern Methods of Selling 
Lumber.” For two and a half hours the sub- 
ject was discussed from every angle. 

The plant of the Warrior River Lumber Co., 
Northport, Ala., was burned with loss of 
$50,000 to $75,000, partly covered by insurance. 
The office was saved. All lumber belonged to 
the Stringfellow Lumber Co., and was 75 per- 
cent insured. The Warrior River company had 
been dressing such lumber in transit for the 
owners. For the present the plant of Stevens- 
Daly Lumber Co., in Tuscaloosa, will be used. 
The Warrior River plant will be rebuilt soon. 
The Warrior River Lumber Co., of Northport, 
is not the same as the firm of that name in 
Birmingham. 

O. A. Griffin, of Bessemer, Ala., closed a deal 
this week with the Republic Iron Co., for sev- 
eral thousand acres of timber and will start 
operating several profitable mills in it. 

Cc. E. Jones, Bessemer, Ala., has cut out and 
removed his equipment to Cherokee, Ala., 
where he has several years’ run of virgin pine. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Feb. 17.—Better weather has increased de- 
mand for softwoods, particularly in rural com- 
munities. Trade is about seasonable. The 
first real hint of spring will bring a flood of 
orders, as stocks are low. Some boards and 
dimension are being purchased, and inquiries 
for these are increasing. All other items are 
very sluggish. A good demand is expected 
from the southwestern part of the State, where 
repairs now are under way following recent 
floods. 

Hardwood demand is slow. Some of the 
largest industrials are purchasing only their 
bare requirements. Inquiries for heavy tim- 
bers are being received from both railroads 
and other utilities, but orders are scarce. Fur- 
niture plant demand is no more than average. 
Purchases by radio cabinet factories appear to 
be holding up well. Automobile factories are 
poor buyers, but the body plants appear busy, 
judging from their orders. Oak, hickory and 
ash are being taken by farm implement plants. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 17.—There is a fair demand for short- 
leaf pine items, particularly for small fram- 
ing and Nos. 2 and 3 common boards. There 
is also some activity in flooring, partition, 
casing and base in No. 1. and No. 2 common 
grades, but uppers are slow. Finish and 
siding are in poor demand. Air dried roofers 
are in fair demand, but the mills have large 
stocks on hand and prices are weak. Kiln 
dried roofers are not moving in any volume, 
and the prices show a tendency to soften. 

The longleaf mills are receiving a fair 
volume of export orders, but this business 
has dropped off considerably since the first 
of the year. The Cuban market is taking 
timbers, and other island trade is fair. Little 
pusiness, however, is coming from South 
America and European markets. The rail- 
roads are taking some longleaf items for 
their construction program, but most of this 
is business that has been out since the latter 
part of the year, and is just now developing 
into firm orders. 

The cypress market shows some improve- 
ment, and there is a fairly good demand for 
lower grades, such as box, pecky and No. 3 
common, with few of the mills having dry 
stock on hand. The shortage of pecky is 
acute, and vegetable growers in this section 
have found it difficult to secure their re- 
quirements. The shortage of 4-foot No. 1 
lath is also acute, and they are firm at $4.50 
to $4.75, with a prospect of further increases 
in the near future. The thicker grades of 
tank, FAS ant clear heart are in good de- 
mand from the eastern and central western 
trade, particularly from the tank manufac- 
turers. Finish, 4/ and 5/4, is not moving 
in any quantity, and is a little weak. The 
factory grades and A, B and C are moving 
in only fair volume. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 19.—During the last few days there 
have been a few more inquiries and orders. 
The sales manager for one of the large mills 
reported a single inquiry for 1,500,000 feet 
of car material. Continued good weather in- 
clines reailers to lay in good stocks. Yard 
business south of the Ohio is opening up a 
great deal better. Special cutting is moving 
at fair prices. Low grade items continue to 
move in fair quantities. The market outlook 
is much brighter than it was several weeks 
ago. The export market seems to be strong, 
with sawn timber the most sought after item 
on the list. 

Hardwood orders are somewhat more 
plentiful and a good many more inquiries are 
being received, with prices very firm. 

Harold E. Gardiner, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
formerly of Laurel, has accepted a position 
in the trade extension department of the 
Masonite Corporation here. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 17.—There had been a change for the 
better in demand for North Carolina pine as 
a result of good weather, but rain started in 
on Feb. 15 and then some snow followed. 
Prices seems to be holding steady. It is 
true that mills will readily accept fair offers, 
but are just as ready to refuse new business 
at less than list prices. 

There has been a slightly better demand 
for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better edge band 
sawn, some for export, but most going into 
New York and New England at fair prices. 
Good circular sawn stock is also very popu- 
lar, a number of mills being oversold until 
the middle of March. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has 
also been moving better in the South, and 
price shows no change. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths, rough and dressed have been 
more active. Mixed cars of good circular 
sawn stock have been moving in larger 
volume and mills do not seem to have much 
on hand. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths have also 
been moving better, rough and dressed, 
though in small lots. Edge 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 
also No. 2 and better, stock widths, are more 
active, going mostly into New England. 

Several rather large cargoes of edge 4/4 
No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, were sold during 
the week in Baltimore and other eastern 
ports, and with them will be shipped other 
box items as well as good blocks of No. 2 and 


better, edge widths and stock widths.- Good 
net mill prices were obtained. Rail ship- 
ments have also been heavier. Shipments of 
air dried stock will be delayed still further 
by present bad weather. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
has been very quiet. No. 4/4 stock box has 
also been active, ‘both kiln dried and air dried. 
The yards are buying cautiously, waiting for 
bargains but not finding these plentiful. Very 
little air dried stock is being offered. No. 2, 
4/4 stock box has been in fair demand. Edge 
box 6/4, rough, air dried, has been moving 
better. Box bark strips, 4/4, have not been 
very active. Many inquiries call for special 
widths, and most mills are not interested in 
furnishing other than regular widths. Prices 
on low grade stock remain about the same. 
Orders for dressed lumber have been far 
from plentiful. However, prices remain about 
the same. Demand for kiln dried and air 
dried roofers has been very light. Roughand 
dressed framing has been moving in a little 
larger volume. More inquiries have been 
coming in for Nos. 1 and 2 pine and cypress 


——— 7. 


Feb. 15.—The lumber business here is 
showing signs of improvement. More cars 
of lumber are moving out than for some time 
and, along the waterfront, craft are loading 
for domestic and offshore ports. Australia 
‘for the present is the most active market, 
with two new charters announced for loading 
in the Pacific Northwest. Japan is still hold- 
ing off buying lumber, but some logs are 
beginning to move there. Considerable rail- 
road construction being planned for this 
year should result in a fair demand for ma- 
terial. Railroad officials who have been out 
this way intimate that considerable lumber 
will be required along their lines this year. 
A good demand for spruce shop is reported. 
Western pine business is about normal. 

Logging camps in the Columbia River dis- 
trict are rather slow in getting into action, 
and some may not be in full swing again 
until March 1, although the supply of logs 
is getting low. 


Eureka, Calif. 


Feb. 15.—Redwood shipments from Eureka 
during January reached a total of 2,948,000 
feet. Most of this amount went to New Zea- 
land and Australia. Shipments of redwood 
shingles totaled 20,000. 

A. S. Murphy, executive vice president of 
the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, has been elect- 
ed president of the Humboldt Reforestation 
Association. J. A. Rankin, of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Scotia, is the new vice president, 
and W. R. Schofield, of Eureka, is secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors elected is 
as follows: A. S. Murphy, Scotia; H. W. Cole, 
Crannell; W. J. Wrigley, Falk; J. J. Krohn, 
Arcata; P. J. Rutledge, Eureka; H. W. Jack- 
son, Korbel; Howard Dessert, Eureka; J. A. 
Rankin, Samoa; C. A. Libby, Eureka, and T. 
W. Hine, Eureka. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Feb. 17.—F. H. Farwell, vice president and 
general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., is expected here 
this week for a conference with that com- 
pany’s local attorney, and while here prob- 
ably will make an announcement of the loca- 
tion selected for the new mill to be erected 
for the manufacture of the great tract of 
New Mexico timber recently contracted for 
with the Government. Mr. Farwell recently 
conferred in Washington with officials of the 
United States Indian Service, who expressed 
a desire to have the manufacturing plants 
located on or near the timber tract, so Indian 
labor can be employed. 

Practically every resident of Bernalillo 
turned out to celebrate resumption of opera- 
tions of the White Pine Lumber Co.’s mill 
at that place, which occurred last week. The 
company has spent $150,000 in new mill and 
transportation equipment and new office quar- 
ters for President T. P. Gallagher and Mana- 
ger W. G. Ramshaw. - 

A feature of the testimony of Col. George 
E. Breece, who was the last witness called in 
the hearings conducted here by representa- 
tives of the Federal Trade Commission in the 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHICAGO 











SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
oints that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 

for legs and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 

sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam ‘St., NEW YORK CITY 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 











Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
TIMBER asper Lemieux 


ESTIMATORS  Fii‘bey"™ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


Wise Comibeshgide- NEW ORLEANS 
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AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 








J. C. Simpson, of the J. C. Simpson Lumber 
Co., Galesburg, Ill., was in Chicago Saturday 
on business, 

C. R. Tustin, of the Tustin Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago sev- 
eral days last week, and made numerous calls 
at local lumber offices. 


James W. Smith, sales manager for the 
Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
was a recent visitor to Chicago, 


G. J. Pope, president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor in Buffalo, 
N. Y., having gone there on business, 


C. W. Hudson, of the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., is in Chicago to spend sev- 
son weeks at the headquarters of the company 

ere. 

D. L. Newlands, of the Brown Lumber Co., 
Midland, Mich., was in Chicago on Saturday 
of last week, and called on some of his friends 
in the local trade. 


Fred C. Gardner, treasurer of the E. C. At- 
kins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been named vice president of the 
Columbia Club of Indianapolis, one of the larg- 
est clubs in the middle West. 


Frank G. Wisner, past president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
treasurer of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel 
Miss., left recently for the Pacific coast to 
join Mrs, Wisner, who is visiting her mother, 
Mrs. Silas W. Gardiner, in Hollywood, Calif. 


“Ted” Peters, of the Peters McDonald Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in Chicago last week. 
He had been to Detroit, Mich., and expected to 
stop in Kansas City, Mo., on his way home. He 
reported a fair volume of business, but said he 
expects a considerably greater volume the latter 
part of the year. 


J. P. Boyd, who succeeded F. H. Burke as 
district manager in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., when the latter 
was forced by ill health to take an extended 
vacation, has received word that Mr. Burke, 
who is in Florida, underwent an operation two 
weeks ago and is showing much improvement. 


D. C. Johnson, of the Tendal Lumber Co., 
Waverly, La., was in Chicago last week and 
accompanied A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., to the Jones com- 
pany’s mill at Appleton, Wis. Upon their re- 
turn to this city, later in the week, Mr. John- 
son left for Memphis, Tenn., on his way home. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
reached home Monday of this week after a 
month’s visit in Florida, including a week spent 
in Cuba. Incidentally he made a business trip 
to several of his company’s mill connections in 
northwestern Florida and was joined by his 
mother, spending the remainder of the time on 
vacation. 


P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the John D. 
Mershon Lumber Co., has returned from an 
automobile trip South, on which he was accom- 
panied by that company’s two Wisconsin sales- 
men, D. L. Van Auken, of Milwaukee, and 
R. T. Holland, jr., of Madison. This auto trip 
was made for the purpose of visiting and in- 
specting the mills of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., and the Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark., for which mills the Mershon 
company is exclusive representative’ in’ Chicago 
and Wisconsin territory. Mr. Gerhart reports 
that they had considerable difficulty in getting 
through the flooded section of Arkansas, but 
by making many detours and ferrying rivers 
and bayous, made the trip safely. Excellent 
time was made on the return trip, the party 
leaving Little Rock, Ark., on Saturday, Feb. 8, 
at 9 a. m. and arriving in Chicago Feb. 9 at 


8 a.m. As Mr. Gerhart expressed it, they were 
“tired but happy in the prospect of increasing 
sales of products of the mills of these two out- 
standing Arkansas concerns.” 


C. J. Morgan, of Chicago, manager of the 
“Blue Book” published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, returned 
home Monday morning from a three-weeks’ trip 
to the West Coast. He attended the meetings 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at 
Tacoma, Wash., the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Spokane, Wash., and 
called at the offices of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association at Seattle, Wash., and of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, in San Francisco. Between visits he took 
occasion to call on a few members of the trade 
in that part of the country. Lumbermen on the 
Coast, he found, are anticipating a good busi- 
ness this year, especially the latter half of it, 
and already see a little pickup in demand. 


To Push Cedar Sales 


W. L. Clabaugh, field representative of Dant 
& Russell, Port Orford cedar specialists of Port- 
land, Ore., arrived in Chicago on Friday of 
last week to spend several days, and was a 
caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He had stopped at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on his way here from the firm’s sawmill at 
Marshfield, Ore. 

Mr, Clabaugh expects to spend some time in 
this section, making plans for increased sales 
of Port Orford cedar, and reports good pros- 
pects. He has completed arrangements with 
the O’Neil Bros. Co. to be Chicago representa- 
tive of his firm. 


Acquires Suburban Lumber Yard 


As part of a program of expansion and im- 
proved construction service, the Northwest Side 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, has acquired the yards 
and buildings formerly occupied by the Harvey 
Supply Co., in Harvey, located on the Dixie 
Highway south of the city. This will allow the 
company to provide more efficient service for 
its numerous construction jobs in the adjacent 
suburbs. I. A. Lurya, president of the firm, 
gives a very favorable report of the prospects 
for the coming year, and states that during 1929 
there was an especially large amount of mod- 
ernizing business. : 


You Can Rely Upon It 


The members of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, at their weekly luncheon at the 
Boston Oyster House, were especially interested 
in the predictions of Franklyn Hobbs, director 
of research, Central Trust Co., Chicago, as they 
appeared on the front page of the Feb. 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some one 
asked of the members, “What do you think of 
it?” and Harry H. Butts, sales manager of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., replied: 

“For years time has proved that Franklyn 
Hobbs knew what he was talking about, when 
he made other predictions. I think it would pay 
any of you to carefully read that whole article, 
if you haven’t already.” 


President of Chamber of Commerce 


Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 17.—C. E. Walden, 
active vice president of the Sabine Tram Lum- 
ber Co. and the George W, Smyth Lumber Co., 
has been elected president of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Walden has been 
chairman of the forestry committee since it was 
created in 1927. 

This election calls to mind the work of lum- 
bermen in carrying on the work of the com- 
mercial organization. Sam Park, founder of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., was its first presi- 
dent, serving from 1903 to 1904. Ben S. Wood- 
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head, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
served two terms, in 1918 and 1919. Many 
jumbermen have served on the board. 


Lumberman Candidate for Mayor 


BeAuMONT, TEX., Feb. 17.—Answering to an 
insistent demand from the citizens in general 
and the business interests in particular, E. A. 
Fletcher, practically raised around the saw mill 
of his father, the late Capt. Wm. A. Fletcher, 
and manager of the Texas Tram & Lumber Co. 
when it was taken over by the Kirby interests, 
has been announced as a candidate for mayor of 
the City of Beaumont. 

Emmet Fletcher, as he is better known, was 
mayor of the city for twelve years, was alderman 
prior to that, and declined to be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself in 1918. In 1920 Beaumont adopted 
the commission-manager form of government 
and the city has not been faring so well since 
that time in the opinion of business men. Mr. 
Fletcher consented to make the race with re- 
luctance, and was practically forced to submit 
his name to the voters. ° 


Elected Manager of Company 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 17.—Carl E. Locke, 
office manager of the A. L. Carter Lumber Co., 
has been elected manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding the late Mayor Leroy King. He was 
also named secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Locke has been secretary and director 
of the company for a number of years and has 
been associated with the organization since 1916 
when he was first employed as a bookkeeper. 
The company now has assets of more than 
$1,000,000. ween aenanaaaaee 


A Director of Dry Goods Concern 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb..17—W. N. Bemis, 
president of the Ozan Lumber Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., succeeding 
Oliver Anderson, who will remain as secretary 
of the board. In addition to his lumber inter- 
ests, Mr. Bemis is a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis and formerly was 
president of the Liberty Central Trust Co. 


Takes Over Colorado Yard 


MINDEN, Nes., Feb. 19—Announcement is 
made by E. H. Byers, general manager of the 
Byers Lumber Co., which has its headquarters 
here, of the purchase of the.Flagler (Colo.) 
yard of the Sterling Lumber. & Investment Co. 
by the Colorado Lumber & Coal Co., of Flag- 
ler, which is a branch of the Byers Lumber Co. 


National Retailers’ Suit Settled 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 17.—Final decree in 
the Millis Advertising Co.’s injunction suit 
against the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has been handed down by Judge 
Robert C. Baltzell in Federal court here. By 
the provisions of the decree, an advertising fund 
held in trust by the People’s State Bank of 
Indianapolis and claimed by both parties is to 
be apportioned so $50,095 will go to the Millis 
company, $27,152 to the association and the 
remainder, $12,121,.to thé association to be re- 
turned to various subscribers. 


Becomes West Coast Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 17.—E. D. Frost, 
head of the E. D. Frost Lumber Co., will leave 
Minneapolis Feb, 21 to become manager of the 
West Coast business of the Edham Co. His 
office will be in Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Frost 
succeeds Arthur Newham, who died recently. 
The E. D. Frost company will be taken over 
by the Canton Lumber Sales Co., organized by 
E. S. Canton. The Canton company will begin 
business about March 1, with offices in the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building here. Among the ac- 

counts that have been handled by the Frost 
company, and which will be turned over to the 
new firm, are those of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, the Bridal Veil Timber Co., Bridal 


the South Carolina legislature. 


Veil, Ore., and the Charles K. ‘Spaulding Log- 
ging Co., of Salem, Ore. Mr. Canton formerly 
was a member of the Canton Bros. Lumber Co. 
at Watson, Minn. 


Oppose Compensation Bill 


Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 17.—Contending that 
the proposed act would place a heavy burden 
on small industries, especially the lumber busi- 
ness, industrial leaders are strongly opposing 
the workmen’s compensation bill now before 
At a hearing 
on the bill a few days ago, V. C. Badham, 
head of the Dorchester Lumber Co., appeared 
in opposition and stressed the fact that this 
legislation would work a hardship on his busi- 
ness: 





To Push Hemlock and Hardwood 


(Continued from Page 59) 


organization of manufacturers of wood office 
furniture co-operating with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in an 
effort to promote the greater use of wood 
in office furniture. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee, 
of which George N. Harder was chairman, 
then was presented and unanimously adopted, 
the secretary being instructed to cast the 
vote of the association for the following offi- 
cers: 

President—J. D. Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Vice president—J. S. Weidman, jr., Trout 
Creek, Mich. 

Treasurer—George Foster, Wausau, Wis. 

Directors—John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich.; 
F. K. Bissell, Ladysmith, Wis.; G. Harold 
Earle, Hermansville, Mich.; George Farns- 
worth, Chicago; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis.; George N. Harder, Wells, Mich.; M. P. 
McCullough,- Schofield, Wis.; John E. Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee; J. F. Sisley, Rib Lake, Wis.; 
Ss. D. Switzer, Wabeno, Wis. 

Legislation and transportation bureau—W. 
A. Holt, Oconto, chairman; A. L. Osborn, Osh- 
kosh, vice chairman. 

Bureau of promotion—Walter Heinemann, 
Wausau, chairman; W. B. Earle, Hermans- 
ville, Mich., vice chairman; Harry Butz, Chi- 
cago; Charles Good, Chicago; Frank Handey- 
side, Appleton; A. L. McBean, Park Falls, 
and B. F. Springer, Milwaukee. 

Bureau of grades—Al Klass, Oconto, chair- 
man. 

President John M. Bush expressed his sin- 
cere appreciation of the co-operation he had 
received from the members during the two 
years of his administration and paid a high 
tribute to the efficiency of Secretary O. T. 
Swan and his assistants in the association 
offices. He then introduced the new presi- 
dent, J. D. Mylrea, who assumed the gavel. 
Mr. Mylrea expressed his appreciation of 
the honor he had received and in his char- 
acteristic way said: “I will try to do a little 
work for the association.” 

Edward Hines then made a short talk, 
stressing the importance of some of the ac- 
tivities of the association and the necessity, 
greater than ever before, of full co-operation 
of every manufacturer of hemlock and hard- 
wood. 

The convention then adjourned and was 
followed immediately by a meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Trouble and Litigation 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 17.—Receiver- 
ship proceedings in superior court at South 
Bend, Ind., against the National Lumber Co., 
the South Bend Lumber Co. and the St. 
Joseph Valley Lumber Co. are in process of 
settlement outside of court. It is reported 
that creditors are endeavoring to effect a 
compromise immediately. The suits were in- 
stituted for the First National bank and a 
hardware company there. 


BATAVIA, N. Y., Feb. 17—A final meeting 
of creditors of the F. W. Putnam Co., retail 
lumbermen of East Bethany, N. Y., will be 
held here on Feb. 21. The trustee has 
$2,616.75 on hand, but compromise settlement 
of several claims will be necessary. 








CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Du 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


ffice: 


Sales O oe 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manofacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Spruce, Sitka Spruce ond. Wenen Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,’”’ by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 5. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from Page 71) 
nationally known “white pine” case, was a 
super-abundance of exhibits. Examiner De 
Bruler objected to the reception of specimens 
in carload lots, although much interest was 
taken in the boards and products manufac- 
tured from local woods, compared with others. 
Asked if the beautiful samples he displayed 
in abundance were an average of the lumber 
he manufactured, Col. Breece replied that 
they were averages of the best. With some 
the texture was so fine no annual rings could 
be seen. This he explained is due to its slow 
growth, which, he said, made the wood easy 
to work, slow to absorb moisture and conse- 
quently durable. Other witnesses testifying 
to the durability of the wood referred to 
Arizona and New Mexico white pine still in 
good condition in the old Governor’s Palace 
and Museum at Santa Fe, after a service of 


WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


CindrewMil. 


Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEY 








SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate todav. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 2-22 Gray 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 




















more than 206 years. In an editorial com- 
ment, an Albuquerque newspaper said: “After 
reading the evidence at the lumber hearing, 
we feel sure that a wooden leg made of New 
Mexico white pine would be in good walking 
shape long after its wearer had been gath- 
ered to his forefathers.” 

H. Emory Davis, lumberman of Las Lumas, 
N. M., who is Illustrious Potentate of the 
Mystic Shrine of New Mexico, is entertaining 
seventh Potentate aides from various sections 
of New Mexico at an evening dinner at the 
Franciscan Hotel on Washington’s birthday. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 17.—Though the ground is covered 
three inches deep with snow, and the tem- 
perature down near the zero mark, the whole- 
sale and retail lumbermen of New York were 
considerably more ‘hopeful and better satis- 
fied with the business outlook than they 
were a week ago. A leading retailer said 
that last week’s business was the:best he 
had had so far this year, and several of his 
neighbors reported similar conditions. A 
wholesaler, who has been a chronic grumbler 
for some weeks, said his salesmen had re- 
ported much better returns in the last ten 
days, and that the salesmen of other con- 
cerns had enjoyed the same experience. Price 
weakness reported a week ago had disap- 
peared, and nearly every variety of wood 
was holding firm. There was a better tone 
in southern pine and Inland Empire stocks, 
and fir stiffened somewhat because of good 
sales last week. 

D. C. Oswald has been appointed manager 
of the new eastern office of the Hammond 
Cedar Co. (Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C. 
Mr. Oswald is a graduate of the University 
of Washington and learned the fundamentals 
of the lumber business in the mills of the 
Hammond company. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of P. E. Broughton, of Salisbury, 
Md., as representative in eastern Maryland 
and Delaware; and of P. S. Merrill, of Atlan- 
tic City, as representative in southern New 
Jersey. Both were formerly connected with 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 

C. H. Schroeder, formerly eastern repre- 
sentative of the Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed to the sales 
force of the Garretson-Ellis Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., with a New York office in 
Grand Central Terminal: Mr. Schroeder will 
cover New Jersey. 

John Davidson, formerly with the Stevens- 
Eaton Co., has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the J. A. Rice Lumber Co. He suc- 
ceeds Phillip Perkins, resigned. 

Charles Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, has been absent from the city 
for about ten days on a business trip. He 
was in Pittsburgh today and expected to 
return to New York within a few days. 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 18.—There is not much demand in 
New England market. Intensely cold weather 
and snow are a severe handicap on retail yard 
trade. Wholesalers show a disposition to 
offer concessions on some items. No. 2 com- 
mon Idaho white pine has lately been offered 
here at $2 off lists. Pondosa pine is very 
quiet at recent declines. There is some 
shading on roofers. An interesting recent 
development has been the firmer tendency of 
Douglas fir and western pine, due to the 
stronger market on the Coast. 

In the effort to stimulate building and re- 
lieve unemployment, Gov. Allen called a con- 
ference of department heads last week and 
ordered them to proceed immediately with 
all necessary public construction work. Cities 
throughout the Commonwealth and larger 
towns also were requested to co-operate by 
advancing necessary public works, instead 
of waiting until later in the year, as is 
usually done. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co. is planning to 
resume operations this week at the Portage 
Lake mill. 

The Harris Lumber Co. has begun business 
at Providence, R. I Peter W. McKiernan, 49 
Westminster street, Ernest L. Shein and John 
C. Going are the incorporators. 

The establishment of a forestry commis- 
sion, to work out a New England forestry 
program, has been announced by the New 








England Council, executive body of the New 
England Conference which was established 
five years ago by action of the governors of 
the six New England States as broadly rep- 
resentative of the entire business community, 

The 8. L. Kinnear Lumber Co., Wilmington, 
Mass., has been succeeded by the Wilming. 
ton Builders Supply Co., whose directors are 
closely allied with the Dix Lumber Co., North 
Cambridge. U. M. Carlton, treasurer Dix 
Lumber Co., is president of the new 
corporation, Mrs. E. L. Williams is treasurer, 
R. J. Kelly, manager Arlington Coal ¢ 
Lumber Co., is secretary, and Frank G&G. 
Poitrast, who has been associated with the 
Dix company for several years has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new company. The 
directors are Robert J. Kelly, U. M. Carlton 
and Ervin R. Dix, president Dix Lumber (Co, 

The lumber firm of H. F. & A. J. Daw- 
ley, Norwick, Conn., has been dissolved, and 
the business is being continued by Charles 
E. Lamb. 

M. D. Jensen has been appointed represen- 
tative of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
tion in Connecticut and a part of New York 
State, while William C. Hubbard is to have 
charge of the rest of New England territory. 

D. B. Hawley, well known throughout the 
East as the New England representative of 
the Pacific & Atlantic Coast Lumber Co., has 
severed his connection. 

Robert Cowles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, has been touring the 
Pacific coast this winter, visiting some of the 
principal lumber shippers whose products his 
firm handles. 

Harold A. Bellows, of C. P. Chase & Co. 
(Inc.), Springfield, former president Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
is retiring this month from the Springfield 
city council. Russell Chase, of the same com- 
pany, is chairman of the Republican city 
committee in Springfield. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 17.—Severe cold and storms have pre- 
vented outside construction of late. The 
trade has largely been confined to flooring, 
trim ete. Retail stocks are, if anything, 
smaller than usual at this time of year, and 
dealers are not showing any desire to load 
up in advance of the season. Reports re- 
cently published indicate that construction 
and industrial activities will be quite up to 
those of a year ago. Factory consumers are 
no more heavily stocked up than are retail- 
ers. When building activity begins, it is 
probable that there will be a good movement 
of stocks. 

Logging operations in northern Ontario 
have been on a very satisfactory basis, as 
weather there seems to have been almost 
ideal, and hauling operations are expected 
to be completed considerably earlier than 
they were a year ago. 

The Montreal Hoo-Hoo Club is holding a 
successful bowling tournament each Wednes- 
day night. The attendance is large and com- 
petition is very keen. 

When the Shriners hold their great conven- 
tion in Toronto next June, a temporary grand- 
stand will be erected in the grounds of the 
Canadian National Exhibition. The stand 
will have a capacity to seat 72,000 people. 
It will use about 1,500,000 feet of spruce, 
chiefly in 2x10-inch, 10-, 12- and 14-foot 
lengths. 

Robert and John McFarland are starting 
a sawmill near Napanee, Ont., where they 
will do custom sawing. 

J. B. Knox, of Knox Bros., Montreal, will 
make a trip in the near future to South 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 18.—Wholesale lumber dealers in the 
Pittsburgh district continue to mark time. A 
few stock orders are being received every 
week, but they are not getting anything like 
the volume of business that is usually being 
placed by retailers at this season. Stocks in 
yards are low, but business is slow. Retailers 
in some quarters continue to report prospects 
fair, but those in other localities are not opti- 
mistic. No price changes have been noted in 
the softwoods. Extremely bad weather 
throughout the South has cut down the pro- 
duction of air dried pine boards and dimension, 
but low prices still prevail. The position of 
the western pines remains unchanged. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 15: 
Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, 818, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
\ Sg eae TT BABetter Rough: - No. 1— 51S1E Dimension 81S1E No. 3 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&Btr, 10-90... 65.05.) 2B" cccvscee .00 33.51 Shest- oT aia | ais a ade by , SE hates pete 
No. 1, 6-20..... nl ee 44.00  Aepbiaes 35.08 te — A at eee % (10:30): 
1x3” F.G.— 1x5 and 10”.. 49.00 No. 2— 2x 4”. 10’. .24.91 29.08 + it oe a 22°80 SNe” Weedeosae 19.91 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 41.05 J + a 62.00 7 a 12’. .24.56 27.72 18&20'. ng dee: 33°52 } Ree 54 sone 19.79 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.75 | 5/4x5, 10812”. 67.00 tes 13.33 16’, 24.91 29.29 | 9. g» 19°... 1609 | No. 8, (all 6-20’): 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 20.98 | BeRetter Surfaced: ete cs . 18&20’. .26.36 34.50 ae tte 16.60 | FPA 16.39 
1x4 ay aoe. nee SS EES 5.4 —— 90.58 | 2X 8» 10%. -22.50 22.35 pelt 1715 i, aha 16.48 
B&B ive Shiites 2 ie “Saeeee, DS ieee Ak kee ore 
i 6-OP.... IB | gees *7°°7°* 45:81 ~~ eis: 15 66 ie aban aaet 18&20’...... 18.96 | Longleaf Timbers 
be a 40.16 1x5 and 10”.. 51.36 18&20’..26.19 27.21 | 2x 8”, 10’...... 13.00 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
B& . 10.20"... 33:83 ‘490 .. -... 63.88 Boards, 818 or S28 2x 8”, 12’..21.67 24.00 IE eh aitivn: op 18.00 S4S, 20’ ana 
No. y 10-20"... 23:73 5/4x4, 6&8”... 62.49 | No 4 (all 10-20’): 16’. 22.32 26.67 ae 18.70 under 
No. 2, 10-cU'... do. 5/4x5, 10&12”. 80.34 ba gas . 18&20’. .25.85 28.78 18&20’...... 18.47 arr 27.79 
Ceiling 6/4 & 8/4x4, 1x80 co teeeees 32.55 | 2x10”, 10’. .26.00 .. 2x10”, 10’...... 21.00 a 32.01 
%x4", 10-20’— I ls 60.40 1x10” ....... 38.82 12’..28.40 .. 12’...... 20.33 Fe 42.54 
B&Btr ........ 28.40 6/4 & 8/4x5, x18? ..----. 62.46 16’. .30.08 32.75 -.. 22.63 Car Material 
ne siveounee 26.73 10&12” .... 75.75 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 18&20’..27.44 34.61 18&20’... 1. 23.00 as"): 
a Se 19.64 Casing and Base CE 20.01 | 2x12”, 10’. .33.93 .. 919" , (All 1x4 “ 
Partition B&better: eS sn 20.85 12’. 130.36 38.89 | °*1°" aa Paks: ras B&Btr., 5'..... 27.50 
” 6” eats 25.57 16’. .31.60 46.25 ponte 3.22 10 and 20”. 46.09 
1x4”"— € ane OC’ occ 55.05 rele 18&20’. .33.40 56.46 18&20’. .. 24.54 7 
B&Btr ........ 40.80 | 8” ..... LIIID 67:80 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): nihdecsandinan, cnnnia) Gina a 42.62 
Drop Siding S and 10°.... 62.28 pe 16.92 No. 3 Dimension mp 10 & 20°...) 30.00 
1x6", 10-20’— eae ee +5. 4 i ae 16.75 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.14 Er tS pees 35.62 
eo ccuestes 37.33 | B&better: oer rene tes te elegant 15.28 Byrkit Lath Fst 23000 
ye BR 35.48 1%,1% & 2x4 No. 4, all widths ee EES 15.44 - cant 32.00 
a O 6cétneneee 23.61 ge ee 72.75 and lengths . 8.00 neva ses 16.64 S. Che BO osc cas 15.50 No. 2 random 21.31 

















CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 15.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Su- 
gar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended Feb. 11: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
iaeeemie $66.20 $62.70 $48.80 $35.60 
eee 64.90 61.55 48.05 45.50 
err 64.60 52.55 39.50 48.40 
_ RE 73.30 62.80 49.40 57.95 
California Sugar Pine 
ae seaadnee $93.80 $81.30 ac ite $49.80 
i 6 5 a ormsaie 90.55 73.80 57.05 61.20 
OE. isin om blegd 85.40 64.35 aloes 60.75 
eae 97.05 78.75 66.65 76.70 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
Inch common ..$28.25 
Me. 1, S/4aaw.. 9458 Pencil stock ...$26.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.50 Mixed Pines 
Panel, C&better Com.— No. 2 No, 3 
i. § ee 57.90 6” -$24.45 $19. 80 
yor PR Se 
Inch common ..$41.00 i: >< 1 
No. 1, B/ixa.w. 42:65 12 - 28.20 20.45 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 30.25 ~~ 


Write Mie 4 4 BO. 1 acesess $20.75 
C&btr, all sizes.$33.25 Siding, %x6”— 


No. 3&better... 19.75 etter $32.70 
No. 2&btr dimen, ERR RE aa 32.20 
1%xa.w. ..... 15.6 Lath— 
Australian a See $3.30 
: No. 1 dim, 
Mixed pines— 1x 20.20 
STE: + 4 «605 os $51.20 ee Soe 19.15 
Se Seeger ee Set : 
eee 42.00 Douglas Fir 
oS aaa 1.45 Cabetter ...... $45.50 
10/4 & 12/4xa.w. 95. 40 Dimension ..... 16.10 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


IX A” Lee eee eee eee $26.50 $27.50 $28.50 
Oe Wi vécscorvceneveauns 30.00 31.00 32.50 
Oe Oe seven checers -. $1.00 32.00 33.50 
OG: Sesvqcreteaneses 33.50 $5.50 36.00 
PRE: < cddneome cas sy - 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 ——— Dimension, 8181E— R 
10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


me 4° .. ou 00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
2x 6” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 380.00 82.00 
2x 8” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 81.00 32.00 
2x10” ... 30.00 33.00 84.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” ... 30.00 34.00 84.00 384.00 34.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of Ne 1, 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 19. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Feb. 19. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S28 basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length iarch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Coen. ¢ S2s— 





10” 12” 
C selects RL..... 3 r+ $41. 73 $60.62 $77.60 
D selects RL..... 35.48 43.23 
No. 1 common AL. 39. 65 
No. 2 common AL. 25.15 
No. 3 common AL. 19.35 19.79 20.19 

SHop, 5/4 7 eS s2s— 


No. 1, $30.97; No. 2, $20.85; No. 3, $15.62 
SELEcTs, S28, oy and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL. ..$65.00 > select RL.. .$50.04 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” tee es ane a ee 32.45 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL........... 14.49 

Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Cam, S2S— 19” _ 

C selects RL... .$80.00 +t. 67 $90. 00 $108.00 

D selects RL.... 44.60 48.14 57.80 86.50 

No. 1 com. AL... 46.67 46.00 52. 22 76.33 

No. 2 com. AL... 35.27 35.36 35.15 43.46 

No. 3 com. AL. 22.92 23.95 25.06 31.64 
SELEcTsS, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
BEVEL SIDING, 6 ae ee $43.00 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL......... . 19.64 

Larch and Fir 
No. 1 Gitpension, 6.6" 10) 6.0666 occ eke $19.22 
Mo. 1 Gipeneiek, FETS” 16". ..W6cccveeser 19.50 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL......... 36.75 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 31.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
TRIS” acc rcees $65.00 4/4 $32.00 @ 34.00 
1x4—10” 50.00 5/4 35.00 @ 36.00 

ae siding — 6/4 36.00 @ 40.00 

eae 27.00 8/4 36.00 @ 42.00 
2x6", Flat gr. 26.00 t 0 


Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13.00@15.50 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 18.—I". o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 14, 15 and 17, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 

Davis Statistical-Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr © D 
nds 68 60 eww ee $41.75 $41.50 $28.00 Sees 
Sea ee seve 42.50 wee 
7” ee eee ——— 43.00 

Plat Grain Flooring 
Se bp i-cbV oan gens 23.25 19.25 
ROS ssikesiavans = oe 32.00 30.00 
Mixed Grain ee 
SE -sesvetoewnes r eunie $16.00 

‘Ceiling 
NES 5 opens <r 22.75 18.00 
ST sce cke earnest 22.75 20.25 

Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Sn 5's kawande cece ‘ 31.00 27.00 ; 
BEE 4 %the 26605 ear 30. ~ 28.00 esirest 
Be) 8k Salk eae 16.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘ Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
pS ee ee ee $45.75 $43.00 $56.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
) 2 See rent ear eo $16.00 $18.25 $17.00 $20.75 
Se eS ee 12.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 
We Seicce Uavaks 8.00 7.75 7.75 Sree: 
Dimension 


Ay 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


No. 2” thick— 


» sis 50 $16.50 $18.50 $19.00 $18.50 


6”. 15.75 15.75 17.00 17.50 17.50 $22. 00 $22. 25 

8”. 16.00 16.25 17.25 17.75 17.50 22.50 22.50 
10”. 17.25 17.50 18.00 18.25 18.25 22.00 24.00 
12”. 17.50 17.60 18.50 18.25 18.25 21.00 24.50 
ant”. F, GIG Te; i0’, 2x6”. 10’, $15.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x12” 
No. 2. <e 25 $ 9.50 ot. " anon 50 ai 00 
es Sse Ra 5.25 


No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 


3x3 to 42137 to 30’, surfaced..... cose $19.50 
6x5 to 12x13” to 40’, rough ........cecee 18.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 19.756 
Fir Lath 
PD, 4, BAB TURE, GET ona oon yp 0:0 tie 0's 0.0 01g 00 pee 08 $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
CT RAE ie ere ey ny Pee $36.00 
Da cite a bac Co ak te Rees de wage Cop bles 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 17.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8 6”— Sa Heart 
ST 265 dwn a SS Rs eo ddboe te $1.25 $1.70 
Be Ae eis andPole sd cos chPU0.bFeve 1.15 1.60 
EP. Ss a bd.e oe Oe Ov RaN Ge bible od Fae 1.10 1.50 








Sos gveteiehe Cae ie oes ie ae ae 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 18.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. $22@ 23; No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; aS. $28@32 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Unerede’: $9@11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 15.—Log gs Sy 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2. $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, sid: No. 3, $13. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 15. 
ket Guetetene are as follow 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. Some sales are at 
$2 under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. A few sales are at $1 off. 








ssenant log mar- 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Feb. B—-Fotlewing are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Beast and Fencing— 

& 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


ee a ee 1 49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
ix 5 or 6”.... 51.00 51.00 53.00 
Sri sceeuate 55.00 55.00 53.00 
ee 61.00 58.00 57.00 
EE a oe cede 83.00 81.00 81.00 
i EM os ae 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
Bo “‘ausabens 41.00 40.00 39.00 
SES” Seeatece 43.00 41.00 39.00 
I ais oan 53.00 49.00 48.00 
ae FY er 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 6 or 6”.... 30.50 30.50 32.00 
Dt seconds 33.00 33.00 33.00 
De -wesdeebie 34.00 33.00 33.00 
DE. dsceeren 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1IS1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20° 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 


2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
DEE” secon Siena 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


= eee 

B&b Cc 
rod awoke $41. 00 $35.00 $28. 00 $16 00 rst? 00 
ee? aie owed 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
a and ceiling: 

4” ” ” 10” 2” 
{Debt 6-16’.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

o. 

btr.,* 6-16".. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 § 

No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’... 32.50 84.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 365.50 
rue 1x4&8- inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
o 


5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ --$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, GEO cave 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9: 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4- inch, add $6. 50; 6- and 8- 
ae, add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


P §Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- foot: . 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BD, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 81.00 Pees skzes 21.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.46. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 15.—Prices for red p 
siding in mixed par new Snclinee 
we 


18-foot, f. o. b. mill 
Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


Say ane EE ee $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
GINO occ ccctsdesces 1.00 26.00 23.00 
G-EMGD occccccacccece 35.00 32.00 23.00 


th. Stew espeasere ek arne $48.00 $39.00 
EE ati ates oo mish oe bak Pee 56.0 
ED vents etstboetadne ees 65.00 eos 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
SE. cup rtdabd baa kawes ooh $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Ere ae 80.00 76.00 
Se Oe cae se esue eee 90.00 86.00 
Bt. GP Ee ces eseciccnandee 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ix3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16*....cccccccccces $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.......csececes 50% 
Made from other sizeS.......-ccccccscccece 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
DE wh cdeeedekebskescenndevewneeeeee - 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
To ft. 
OF ccccéacweawns ed otadleeeses pear ee 
Ee arcs usa ccna eas ph ee alan ade we alee 40 
SAE” Zhbatavbetdturewetporkcoceunnesnve .50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 15: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $63.00 $61.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 40.75 40.75 
i Mies ahead te 32.75 
OS ae 23.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $37.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 38.50 

Finish and Moldings 
WPintah, 19GG1O” BEdeter. ..ccccccccscess $56.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 62.50 
Cr Sees ee EE > coc eoverkesenete 67.25 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 42% 
1%” and over.... 31% 
Boards and — 


Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $32.25 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 0". .. 26.50 
rh Vr nL, “ie «ata ab de 6 600s o WR 20.50 
a. Se” Se Mactntrenticaanccwbond 15.75 
Dimension 
ies 3, BE Bie ee Be 6 ws 0 oes cicenad $23.50 
2, Ok BE BE acc civcevaccenne Ae 
2x12”, Ss 8 ares 30.00 
ee eS 8 a ee 20.25 
2x12”, ‘eS ae Ee ° 22.00 
Lath 
See Rs SEA eS ON one ee se 6 aeke dike didewed $ 3.60 


a Strips— 
t 
Box Hi strips 


B&better, }}” 
No. 1 common, 
No. 2 common, 


Bé&better, 3§” 


B&better, bark strip partition 
Box bark strips, dressed 





Edge, B&better— 


ee 


a * No. 1 


$35.50 


eee ee eeeee 
eeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee nene 


ee | 
re ee | 
| 


| 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


A. PINE | 
b. Now 


iod _- 1 
arolina Pj 





Sound wormy. 


PLAIN WHITE AND 


Sound wormy. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 15. 





prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 
First Grades, Standard Stock 
a “we Mixed with 


cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2. +8 198@ 2.10 $ +3 2.30 


Extra clears, 5/2. 2.15@ 2.40 .40 2.55 
EE o00e véeee's & 3350 3.40 3-258 3.75 
ee ee 3.25@ 3.30 3.60 3.60 
Perfections .....cee 4.10@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
OS er 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 6/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.15 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 
Extra clears— 


75% vert. gr..... 2.80 

60% vert. gr..... 2.60 
ih csavevne ves 3.20@ 3.60 
Pn. a <veapin eee 3.85@ 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 5/2. ett 4 1.35 1.30 
Common clears .... 1.85 2.00 2.00 
No. 2 Royals...... 5.50 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60 2.90 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1208 136 
2.15 





TI snaeere © 4 cooneee 8.40 
TE | 66 ¢8h eens 4.00 
Eurekas escsecee 4.80 
Perfections | sbbeeene 5.00 
WOPEEE cecccvccece . 11.00 





Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 1 common 


No. 1 common 


Panel & No. 1 





4/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


$140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
105@110 


80@ 85 


45@ 
45@ 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


---$115@120 
65@ 
45@ 50 


Rep OaAk— 
95@110 $100@120 
4 0@ 85 


50 
47 


70 


70@ 80 


60@ 
40@ 
26@ 
49@ 


no~100 
QS 


wor-] 


80@ 
48@ 
22@ 


32@ 


35@ 


$ 80@ 


:. 34@ 


$100@110 


69 @ 
35@ 


65 
37 


56 
39 





or 09 0100 
QHHOQD 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17. 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 


Average whole- 


8/4 


115@120 
90@ 95 
55@ 60 
57@ 62 


$120@135 
cog *s 


58 
38 


5 
5 
3G 
2@ 67 


$ 88@ 93 
70 
42@ 47 


75 


® 


0 $105@143 
60@ 6 
23@ 24 


38@ 40 


40@ 42 


5 $110@120 


70@ 75 
42@ 44 


70@ 75 
45@ 50 
30@ 33 


95 @ 100 


13@ 82 
47@ 51 





set 
fo: 


tht iH 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sorr ELM— Rep OaK— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4.... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
4/4 ...-$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4.... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 5/4.... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4.... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 

G/4 122. 90-00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 657.00 28.00 23.00 8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 
$/4 1... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4.... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 Harn Mapia— 

10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

BircH— 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 4/4 re 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 3 38.00 $ 16.00 
-.. 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 shania ¢ ‘ i : 

4/4 ° a0 nee) Shee. 8800 aheo Rock Eux— 6/4..... 92.00 72.00 657.00 86.00 19.00 

6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4.... 80.00 .... 55.00 27.00 19.00  8/4.... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
8/4 1... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4.... 85.00 .... 60.00 30.00 20.00 10/4.... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 6/4.... 90.00 <<... 65.00 30.00 20.00 12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
12/4 .--- 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 isi isi rd 3 00 aes 75.00 38.00 *25.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 .... ...- 
Bg 1.1 (76.00 «61.00 34.00 24.00 2212/4. 5722 115.00 ©3222 95.00 67.00 #30.00 wider, $30; Nid-inch and wider, $40. tach ant 

‘ . Ps eguiar stoc con ns percent or more 
mee ie a ~. ans : oe . Wer saa Se 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
ade 2 32. ” ” Basswoop— +i 490 © and eg 4/4, 10 percent; 6/, 6/ 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 29.00 323.00 og / percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
lengths, $32. for select.red, add $16. 5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 64.00 33.00 25.00 ao Maria Rove Fiscame S20cn— 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 64.00 85.00 6.00 No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 74 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 36.00 rr eer aor 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 \... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00... ya IIIT +0000 oe eee Shae 
a ee a 12/4 2... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00... gig TTTTTITITIITITITITE B00 40.00 80.00 
Sort MaPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; BEECH— ate. 2 and 
4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 No. 1, $62; 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 4, 00 
OB cos 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 No 1, $68. BG secoeirchitectans cnadaeate tian 
ie sec 7 y -00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
8/4..... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x6-inch, $70. 6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during, 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 


FIGURED RED GuM— 


POPLAR— 


the week ended Feb. 11, Chicago basis: 


5/4 6/4 8/4 





BB BO OS. er any ere es oe ee ae = Pin. FAS... 79.50 123.00@127.25 100.50 .560@127.2 

Qtd. FAS... 93.75@100.00 97. a 102.75 99.75 99.75 ee ee ee Pe ee ' a eiktone ideale eteapie —_ 
No. 1&sel. 54.25@ 61.50 59.2 59.25@ 64.00 61.75@ 68.50 Saps&sel. 58.00@ 61.00 67.00 67.50 73.00 

Pin. FAS... 91.75@100.75 97. 25 @ it. >. ial Ae eer No. 1 com. 44.60@ 54.00 44.00 TRIM | mins. | oaeonteaptbtiens ee ofaheiaeaame 
No. 1&sel. 51.50@ 61.50 55.00@ 59.25 59.00@ 59.25 ............ We. Bat..s CAO G2O SEG |CtiC ib Kk: o's. wba” Cad oN URE 
GD hb xcG DE. oe cucuaseis bc: Sb csue net eene etebctaceeas No. 2-B... 27.25@ 30.25 29.00 aa sk  ~ewetesdumen 

Sap GuM— AsH— 

Qtd. FAS... 63.00@ 63.75 67.75 67.75 68.25@ 70.00 _ fe eo oo . Se Bea sc ae 107.50@113.50 93.00@124.00 
No. 1&sel. 46.50@ 48.50 49.00@ 51.00 50.50@ 60.00 52.00@ 54.25 (a CS eee oe 70.50@ 73.50 63.00@103.50 
Pe ntd ceatbinoe Mead. aacrela se aotes . rer aes Sort MAPpLE— 4 = 

Pin. F AS 53.75@ 63.25 57.75@ 69.00 61.25@ 63.50 72.50@ 74.00 _ Gere SUL =. h.  wignigapegeuiteud ata” jay Rub, irun ia ie. "ac ea 
No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 50.25 47.25@ 48.50 48 52.75@ 61.00 aoe es COP | tC Wee RRR oud Bike wwe veka Gculs Mee ee 
No. 2 .... 26.25@ 27.75 28.50@ 28.75 27.00@ 27.75 28.00 Harp MaPLe— 

BLack GuM— 3S tae eel” Re ere ie oie eck ae 

Qtd. FAS. 55.50 57.50 52.00 57.25@ 63.00 BEECH— 

No. 1&sel. 41.75 47.50 2.00 49.25@ 53.00 | eee 58.00 PR |) nicalg @ Menwtakimora. ‘aha acalivale ane 
a oe wx<cc ee! > -weeeawclegteeme eieuceadsmainaiees * weaaue ih wa es No. 1&sel.. 47.25 See: 0lt(“‘(ité«C i’ 3 wc i we 
TUPELO— Hickory— 

. Faas SPO See ~sws so cdeseies 49.75 55.75 PENG cadena ie bhehebiae Gh kee ade. Jk teue cece 80.00 

No. 1&sel... 35.00@ MU ectecah ea os hc es ec 39.75 45.75 . Re ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 55.00@ 83.00 

No. 2 26.50@ 29.2 28.25@ 29.50 28.75@ 29.50 28.75 Sort ELM— 

cit ecces ae 6 6! Cf! Stanek eb ewan wa eeeweetin 2 eabas pee oe ae i, Fea 54.50 ee nd re ae ie tg ce 65.75@ 66.75 

WHITE OaAk— No. 1&sel 39.50@ 47.25 48. 50@ 48.75 49.75 50.75@ 51.75 

Qtd. FAS...127.25@131.50 134.25 ESS 5 O166.28 144.00 | 8 eee ees ee 0’ gee aue ware 33.75 
No. 1&sel. clue 3 eae an” 6+ hot slaw maha Re PAL COTTON WooD— 

DE ¢tcan awe Raneeewae wanda eae oe 53.25 a ee 4 i aa See. CO ed  ceroree el Me eee; 59.25 

Pin, FAS... 79.50@ 96.50 97.50@ 98.50 98.50@111.50 107.50 No. l&sel.. epithe hae Met cargabat ecawae at tesneh cs 49.25 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 58.75 57.00@ 62.75 56.50@ 66.25 74.00 No em = Bs. ere eee one Sem 
UO. 2 vane 40. tt Me ‘ecepapemnsei “deren setahaw £3000 Te0oers ae 
eS Oe KF ea TC a eee oc ee ee eee Qtd. FAS. Ds - © bb S. ec Sederwetelig, Mass chases ha) eo ee eee 
eS 05 6 RE EEE sek weSe cree  SEcapeebeweS, “etNeaweaeeae Pa. pen eee 8, Pl) Cea cack eee Lees t bs bae ook ebece eee 

Rep OAK— Pain <so Gee 8 86=—- | pitas ie eels wee bake EO. wieskiees toe 

Ota: PAR... GTO CE.ee  skesevercvae cecrssvecvesn . Whe peeduades MAGNOLIA— 

Pin. FAS... 69.50@ 71.00 82.50@ 86.50 95.00@102.50 100.50@117.75 i! Pere Me es ee Eee 79.25 
No. l&sel. 48.00@ 55.50 57.75@ 60.00 65.75 64.25@ 77.75 No. 1&sel So Ak ee a ee 54.50 59.25 
ee Se cc SE oe ecareneeses§ 060 06USetess  niaruneeenue BES 2e eas os Cakew nd eee.” aaeiebwes Foe a baie Sen 39.25 

Mixep OaK— BiRCcH— 
Pe ea SES Se. aka eS ee RRA  eoe Re wena eh) © ok We eee nee ek, See eee |. 8 A Beste eeb ema lohakieewo wes ck aa 
Shortleaf Dimension, S4S. -inch Sc 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES ee SS ee Comm WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17.—Wholesale prices 2x4” .......... oo) re $29.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17.—Prices of West 

secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” ....... --- 26.50 Raa atvnseves 30.00 | Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 


for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Louisiana 
DE” pn ceeee es $42.00 $43.50 $50. 
DE §«8ssseees 41.00 41.50 50.00 
_ Seer eee 42.00 43.50 50.00 
SO re 52.00 51.50 52.00 
5&10x10” 50.00 48.50 52.00 
ES  epraien 62.00 63.00 63.00 
EE” 2.0449 58.00 60.00 60.00 
DE  csesens 68.00 66.50 72.00 
Oo ele 54.00 53.50 68.00 
oo —E 80.00 sewed 83.00 
er 73.00 eae 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 

(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$41.00 
B&btr. sap rift 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 
B&btr. flat..... 51.06 No. 3 sap flat.. 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
D2S&M— 
1x6” (%x5%”).$25.00 


D4S— 
1x10” (%x 91%”).$27.50 
1x8” (%x7%"”). 26.00 


1x12” (%x11%). 28.00 


SO” -sccucesesa SEE 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 


Nor 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
fo yt. ae $66.00 $61.00 Saas 
39x2%" flat........ . 45.00 38.50 $28.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%4 - es 50 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 
1x8”, %x 31.50 P eel %x11%. 33.00 


7%. 
}#-inch thick, “add $1.0 
Clear Red eats ‘Bevel a 


MP. tbidetaawease aoe Seanacs . ee $40.00 
EET. 4-56 qari wigin Wik Son aie wh ee Oras date -. 56.00 
eee” sssas i dota sesh ont sh ectee liaeeiineace wae 65.00 

Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— $8x24%” 14x2%” 
Pe Ss sess Fi cede dveave $97.50 $98.50 
| rer * .50 83.50 
eae eee Ce 58.50 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
$= Sa ecre $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
Be Ee. ti ewe wewe 75.50 60.5 44.25 39.25 
Te  atcubscewee 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
SEE Fae vecer eae 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
SN fin decals 60% 95.50 85.50 48.25 40.25 
eS” GRE UD. 69008 100.50 90.50 54.25 44.25 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Spruce .........-.$6.50 cif.—$6.75 delivered 
HUemlock .......... 4.90: aif.— 6.60 delivered 


tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 2 


_Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $83@85; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@66. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@$38. No. 2, 4/4, $27 
@29. 

Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $1265. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@565. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 56&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 





$61@63. 
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Order 
Your 
Copy 

Today 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6" x9" —2" thick 
per 
copy 
Postpaid 
431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


}8x2%” 8x1” x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht. .$111.00 106.00 $93.00 $68.00 
ist gtd. red... 81.00 76.00 70.00 +85;00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 58.00 58.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 58.00 58.00 


Sra wht. ......; 50.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
le =e 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 
WOONOR cecicen 29.00 28.00 14.00 13.00 

1%4x2” gx | 
eS RS See eee $100.50 $ 98.50 
I eo Sale wa aw ie eal 98.50 96.50 
ER ns ace Gc be «6 oS bee 76.50 73.50 
OE” Re a 76.50 73.50 
I a et oe knw ale 73.50 73.50 
a eae ae eee 67.50 69.50 
ee ee 67.50 . 64.50 
BN SS EE ee ee 59.50 62.50 
6 Sere 48.50 45.50 
ae ekki ea adatew net oe 47.50 45.50 
IN 25 5b bs Hike Ce Wks ee koa 22.50 18.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For #-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Feb. 15: 

First Second Third 
ee sc svanriecent $90.23 $75.30 waten 


_—— 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6- >. wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$260; 8/4, $27 

FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $270; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
— 8/4, $300 


lect: 4/4, $160@ 165; 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
nioits; 8/4, $180. 
No. 4/4, $900 95; Pi $110@115; 6/4, 
$120@125; 8/4, $135@14 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, ‘$45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55, 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No.1 &sel, 


OR Pe «oe +2 $115.00 $ 90.00 
i ntoscvkhbicess scntend a 95.00 
it teeters: veethe . 125.00 100.00 
i utnetbcmdteie waibecnnee 105.00 
wenden neduedd dxukeua Te 125.00 
cs sanieambabaloe veers 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 17.—The poplar siding 
market remains rather quiet, reduced prices 
having done nothing to stimulate demand, 
Prices at Louisville read: 


No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

re $47 $37 $27 $21 
DER 2 dvtusece boone 45 35 25 19 
HINO 20. ccccccces 50 36 24 18 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—Northern pine continues 
in fair demand by industrial users. Retailers, 
especially those in the rural districts, are 
showing increased interest. There has been 
no change in prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Northern pine 
trade is a little slow, severe winter weather 
having affected construction work. There is 
not a great deal doing among industrial plants. 
Both upper and lower grades are therefore 
inactive. Stocks of both retailers and con- 
sumers are down to an unusually low level. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 18.—There has been 
little demand for eastern spruce, but frame 
quotations have grown somewhat stronger. It 
is doubtful if any seller would now accept 
less than $41 base. Random lengths are mov- 
ing slowly at easy prices. Boards are dull 
and barely steady. Quotations: Dimension, 
rail shipment, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$41@42; 9-inch, $42@43; 10-inch, $43@44; 
12-inch, $45@46. Random, 2x3”, $30@31; 2x4”, 
$31@32; 2x6 and 7”, $32@33; 2x8”, $35@37; 
2x10”, $39@40. Covering boards, 5-inch and 
up, 8-foot and up, merchantable, DIS, 
$34@34.50; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
$36@37; matched random lengths, 1x6 and 7”, 
$36@38. Furring, 1x2”, $30@31. Lath, 1%- 
inch, $4.15@4.25; 15-inch, $4.50@4.75. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—Industrial plants are 
placing occasional orders for hardwoods but 
the lots are inordinately small. Retail buying 
has not shown any pronounced increase, al- 
though it is larger than in January. Automo- 
bile body manufacturers are likely to increase 
their purchases. Local distributers agree that 
prices have been wonderfully well maintained 
in the face of below normal demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Quartered 
sap gum for furniture factories was about 
the most active item on the southern hard- 
wood list this week. Oak was slow, with 
sales very spotty. Only the lower grades 
of poplar, such as Nos. 2 and 3 common and 
2-A, were selling. Box factories were the 


principal buyers. Demand from automobile 
plants was dull, with inquiries few and far 
between. Furniture inquiry was slightly 
more active. Prices were unsettled, sap and 
red gum being fairly firm. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Hardwood de- 
mand has continued steady though it is not as 
active as it was a year ago. Most industrial 
plants are keeping down their purchases. Some 
wholesalers feel that trade will pick up to 
quite an extent next month, while others 
think it may not show much expansion before 


May. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. '17.—Cypress was 
a slow mover this week, with buying very 
spotty and prices weaker, if anything, than 
last week. Both finish and low grades were 


dull. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—The Douglas fir move- 
ment in the immediate vicinity of Chicago 
has been very quiet. There is a fair volume 
of railroad and car material sales. Distrib- 
uters hope that the present spell of warmer 
weather wil have a steadying influence on the 
market. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 18.—Fir demand 
was slower last week, "though there is a fair 
inquiry for yard stock. Industrial demand has 
held up well and there is some hope expressed 
by sales managers that during the remainder 
of the month there will be a better volume of 
orders. Prices are weak, but there has been 
little if any change in them. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 17.—Fir demand 
last week suffered impairment by a return of 
wintry weather. But fir showed perhaps more 
activity than any other wood. Moreover, fir 
is finding an increasing demand in the Nor- 
folk section. The range of prices is well 
maintained. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—There were indica- 
tions of better business in fir as the week 
opened. Wholesalers said their salesmen 
were encountering less and less resistance, 
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Retail yards are not very well stocked. 
Prices are a little stiffer than they were a 


week ago. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 18.—Hastern and 
northern hemlock boards are moving very 
slowly, although sellers are inclined to make 
prices attractive. Clipped boards are offered 
at $30, and random at $2 less. Business in 
Pacific Coast hemlock is very quiet. Transit 
offerings are light and prices look reasonably 
steady. Quotations for mill shipments have 
stiffened a little, partly due to a strengthen- 
ing in ocean freight rates. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—There is a fair de- 
mand for heavy lumber, but purchases of 
ordinary sizeS are of small amount. Prices 
are holding firm, although there are good 
stocks of western lumber in the hands of 
wholesalers. Retailers make purchases 
largely as needs dictate. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—Sales of western pines 
are reported quite satisfactory, retailers, espe- 
cially those at country points, taking some- 
what increased quantities of boards. Prices 
are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The inquiry for 
the western pines is a little more satisfactory, 
though many plants have not been placing 
much business so far this month. Salesmen 
find that retailers’ stocks everywhere are be- 
low normal. California sugar pine is fairly 
steady, and better grades of white pine are a 
little stiffer. Idaho pine is firm, and Pondosa 
is about steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 18.—Industrial 
buyers are getting into the western pine mar- 
ket in larger numbers, and some good orders 
have been placed recently, one of last week’s 
approximating 2,000,000 feet. Shop is quite 
plentiful, and prices on this item would not 
be classed as firm. The demand from retailers 
is light. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Weakness in west- 
ern pines reported a week ago, had all dis- 
appeared today. All along the line there 
has been a stiffening. Stocks of the leading 
items are meager, and it would be difficult 
for wholesalers to meet even a fair demand. 
Yards have virtually no surplus stocks. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17.—Sales of railroad and 
car material. as for several weeks, continue to 
lead the southern pine market, and are the 
principal if not the sole bright spot. Indus- 
trial demand is spotty. Retailers, especially 
those in the city, are still hesitant about plac- 
ing orders. There have been, however, no 
changes in prices, and none apparently are 
expected. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 18.—The retail yards 
should be ready to do some buying of south- 
ern pine in March. Current trade is very 
dull; there is hardly enough business to 
test out the temper of quotations. Roofers 
continue to be offered at $27.75@28 for 
8-inch air dried. B&better longleaf flooring 
looks rather firmer. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 18.—Demand from 
retailers for southern pine was light most of 
last week, the bulk of the orders coming in 
the latter half. Most of them were for mixed 
cars and indicated rather plainly they were 
for immediate requirements. Industrial de- 
mand was good, as was export buying. With 
considerable of the cut going into stock, some 
low prices have been made to move off accum- 
ulations. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Spot buying 
of southern pine is a bit more active, orders 
coming mostly from retail yards placing 
hand-to-mouth orders for building lumber to 
supply immediate wants of customers. Prices 
continue weak, both on common and finish, 
with very little finish moving. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—A little better tone, 
occasioned not so much by sales as by a re- 
newal of inquiries, characterizes the south- 
ern pine market. Mills are not offering much 
lumber, and bad weather is hampering busi- 





CRAIG MounTAIN 
Pondosa Pine 


the best ad you can get. 


merit. 





So Good It Brings 
Buyers Back for More 


Just the stock you want to sell customers this 
spring—so light, soft, white. A satisfied customer is 


Carpenters like the way Craig Mountain Pondosa 
Pine saws, nails, dresses. Its light weight saves them 
many pounds of lifting every day. 


More dealers sell it every year. There’s a reason— 


Let us quote on your spring needs. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4847 Benton Blivd.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














ness somewhat, but there are hopeful signs. 
Prices are holding well. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 18.—There is not 
much demand for shingles, and prices are 
weak. The demand for lath is a little better. 
Cedar siding wants do not appear to be large. 


NEW YORK, Feb, 18.—Eastern spruce lath 
are still selling at $4.75 to $5, f. o. b. New 
York docks, and wholesalers are prepared 
to meet demand at that figure for some weeks 
to come, as there are fairly good stocks on 
hand. Good supplies of all West Coast 
brands of shingles are meeting with light 
demand and sell at variable prices. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 18.—Demand for 
clapboards is almost at a standstill. Very few 
are being sold by the retail yards, and they 
are not in the mood to buy. Stocks of eastern 


spruce and native white pine clapboards in 
first hands are very light, and prices are well 
held. There are attractive offerings of West 
Coast clapboards. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 18.—Recent and cur- 
rent business in boxboards is quiet. Buyers 
are a bit hesitant about placing large con- 
tracts. Producers insist that present values 
are unprofitably low, and predictions are 
heard that curtailed production this winter 
will eventually mean stronger prices. Ordi- 
nary lots of round edge white pine inch box- 
boards are offered down to $21@23, and some 
very nice stock*is quoted $25@27. 


ANTLERS AND PELTS 
Hunters go a-hunting now, 
Moose and cougars plug. 


Want to shoot a hatrack or 
Maybe bag a rug. 
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cut from live cedar. 








our rigid specifications. 
keeps them uniform. 


siding or fir lumber. 
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OOK CLEARS 


Nature’s Most Durable Covering 
for Roofs and Side Walls 


HOMESTEAD BRAND XXXXX Red Cedar Shingles 
have maintained their 300% standards for many years; 
100% vertical grain—100% clear—100% heart wood—al:. 





Ss pats 


~e, 
=— 


Ten shingle mills make these high-grade shingles to 
Careful, constant inspection 


HOMESTEAD BRAND XXXXxX can be had packed 
“thousands” or “squares”, unstained, or stained any 
color, straight cars, or mixed with other shingles, cedar 


We have all grades of shingles in transit for quick 


delivery. 


There’s a HOMESTEAD salesman near you who will 


be glad to quote. 


Exclusive Distributors. 


Conifer Lumber Company 


Mauk Seattle Lumber Company SEATTLE 






t 1. To file very easily 
G 2. To file easily 





Planer Knives Are Made In These Tempers 


3. To file slowly 
4. To file very slowly 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.) 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 











5. For grinding only 
6. Kiln Dried Oak 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 











NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Appropriations for Forest Activities 


The first deficiency reported to the House of 
Representatives Monday by the appropriations 
committee carries $3,455,000 for the Forest 
Service to cover expenses incurred in fighting 
forest fires during the past season, and to pro- 
vide for emergencies during the remainder of 
the current fiscal year. The past season was a 
disastrous one, a total of 7,277 fires occurring 
on National forests, with a damage of $5,162,- 
237 and an acreage burned, including private 
land within these forests, of more than 1,000,000. 

An item of $180,000 is included to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to combat the infesta- 
tions of the mountain pine beetle and the west- 
ern pine beetle in the National Forests in Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

Additional sums of $100,000 and $188,000, re- 











spectively, are recommended for enlarged activi- 
ties in connection with the control and preven- 
tion of the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail 
moths and the Japanese and Asiatic beetles. 

Another item carries $2,000,000 as the final 
appropriation under the authorization of $7,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1930 for the construction 
of roads and trails in National forests. 


‘Goverument Making Forest Survey 


Timberland owners, private cruising firms 
and all others who have information concerning 
the forests of this country, are urged by the 
Federal Government to give assistance when 
called upon by representatives of the Forest 
Service who are making a nation-wide survey 
of timber resources. It is the first stock-taking 
of the forests in the history of the country. All 
figures of total forest resources heretofore have 
been estimates. 

This is a fact-finding survey, designed to show 
as accurately as possible an exact picture of the 
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timber situation in the United States—the total 
stand, the annual depletion from cutting, fire 
insects and disease; also the present and prob. 
able growth, and the present and future require. 
ments for wood. 

This survey was authorized by Congress when 
it passed the McSweeney-McNary law, ap- 
proved May 22, 1928. The present appropriation 
for carrying on the work is so small—approxi- 
mately .6 of a cent per acre—that it is not pos- 
sible for the Forest Service to make an actual 
cruise of the timber, and reliance must be placed 
upon the testimony of timberland owners, sup- 
plemented where possible by county records, 

The survey is being directed by C. M. 
Granger, who plans to attack the problem by 
concentrating his men in regional districts. At 
present this intensive work is being carried on 
in the Pacific Northwest. During the coming 
summer work will start in the hardwood region 
of the Mississippi basin. 

Success of the survey depends upon the co- 
operation given by timberland owners and others 
whose assistance is asked, and it rests with 
them to enable the Forest Service to make a 
showing that will warrant Congress in granting 
additional appropriations and thus expediting 
the completion of the nation-wide survey. 


(SALA AZAAS: 


To Erect Railroad Bridge 


The House of Representatives has passed a 
bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., 
to construct, maintain and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Bogue Chitto River in or 
near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the 
parish of Washington. 


Lumber Requirements for 1930 


Reports from retail lumber dealers, scattered 
in all sections of the country and handling annu- 
ally more than 1,333,000,000 feet of lumber, give 
a combined estimate of requirements during the 
first six months of 1930 as 5 percent less than 
requirements during the last half of 1929, ac- 


cording to the continuing survey of the National, ° 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

A similar survey was conducted last summer 
in which the same dealers furnished percentage 
estimates of requirements for the last six months 
of 1929 compared with the first six months, 
showing a total average expected requirement 
within 0.5 per cent of actual requirements as 
proven by subsequent reports—a remarkably 
close approximation. 

While it is not unlikely that estimates re- 
ported in January of this year reflect undue 
pessimism prevalent four or five weeks before, 
they at least reflect dealer opinions in many 
representative localities. 


Employment Lower in January 


With the monthly average of employment in 
1926 fixed at 100, the index for lumber manu- 
facturing and its products in January of this 
year stood at 76.4, compared with 81.2 in De- 
cember, 1929, and 85.2 in January, 1929. The 
payroll total for January, 1930, stood at 71.5, 
against 81.2 in December and 81.9 in January, 
1929. 

Employment in sawmills stood at 74.7 last 
month, compared with 79.8 in December and 
82.2 in January, 1929. Sawmill payroll totals 
were 70.6 in January this year, against 81.7 
in December and 77.9 in January, 1929. 

The index for employment in millwork plants 
last month stood at 68.9, against 70.4 in De- 
cember and 83.3 in January, 1929. Millwork 
payroll totals were 63.8 in January, 1930, com- 
pared with 68.6 in December and 79.1 in Jan- 
uary, 1929. 

Employment in furniture plants in January 
was indexed at 85.5, against 91.7 in December 
and 94.2 in January, 1929. Furniture payroll 
totals stood at 78.4 in January, 1930, against 
88.4 in December and 92 in January, 1929. 





Ways or WoMEN 
During courtship a girl says she is crazy 
about a man. After the marriage she retracts 
part of it—simply says she was crazy. 
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